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Mr. Larne has now been before the public as an 
author for many years. His first work, “Travels 
in Norway,’ at once procured for him a high 
reputation, which his subsequent writings con- 
firmed rather than impaired. The “Notes of a 
Traveller,” published seven or eight years ago, 
attracted general and deserved notice, and was a 
really valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
continental countries. The events of 1848 in- 
duced Mr. Laing to enter on a re-examination of 


the political and social condition of those countries, | 


with special reference to the subjects treated of in 
his former volume; and the work now before us 
isthe result. Mr. Laing is a shrewd, intelligent, 
and competent observer, with an inquisitive habit 
of mind, and considerable logical powers. He has 
a strong tendency to question and controvert every 
received opinion—a disposition which is valuable 
as stimulating inquiry, but dangerous as generating 
a love of paradox. His intellectual training has 
evidently been incomplete ; he has thought much 
more than he has read ;' and this may perhaps 
account for a dogmatic and dictatorial style, and a 
contemptuous tone towards far sounder and deeper 
thinkers than himself, which are at once unbecom- 
ing and offensive. In spite of these faults, how- 
ever, his work is one of great interest and value ; 
still it is more suggestive than instructive, and 
should be read, not in a passive and recipient, but 
in an active and questioning state of mind. His 
statements and conclusions must be sifted rather 
than taken for granted ; and soime of his statistics, 
aud much of his political economy, the reader exer- 
cised on such matters will put summarily aside. 
We feel, however, too much indebted to him for 
having called public attention to several of the 
most interesting questions of the day, for the 


thorough discussion which some of these have 
condition of Britain and of the continental coun- 


undergone at his hands, for much valuable infor- 
mation, and for still more valuable suggestions, to 
feel disposed for severe criticism; and therefore, 
Without further preface, we shall at once proceed 
‘o consider a few of the very momentous matters 
which he has opened for investigation. 

The series of sudden and nearly simultaneous 


convulsions which agitated the Continent in 1848—| 


[nes 


NOVEMBER, 1850. 
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the strange social phenomena which those convul- 
sions brought to light—the apparent ease with 
which the oldest and strongest Governments were 
overthrown, and the majestic and dignified tran- 
quillity which England maintained amid the gene- 
ral confusion—could not fail to awaken the most 
anxious interest as to the causes at once of the 
convulsion and the contrast. In Italy, in France, 
in Germany, dynasties which a few months before 
had been thought as stable as the hills, and con- 
stitutions which seemed rooted in the habits, if not 
in the affections, of the people, fled away before 
the whirlwind like withered scrolls. Standing 
armies, nurtured in unquestioning obedience, 
trained in all the sternness of military discipline, 
which seemed mighty alike to conquer or control, 
became in a single hour dissolved, paralysed, or 
traitorous. Principles which struck at the root of 
all order and subordination, systems incompatible 
with the progress or existence of society, were 
suddenly proclaimed, adopted, and enforced, as if 
they had for years been the secret creed of the 
community; while in England, suffering, as she 
was under the prostration consequent on the com- 
mercial crash of 1847, with a high price of food, 
with thousands of unemployed artisans, and with a 
large portion of her population in a state of per- 
manent and melancholy distress—with Ireland at 
her side, excitable by nature, turbulent by habit, 
goaded by wicked agitators, and afflicted with ter- 
rific famine—scarcely a disturbance occurred which 
the common constables could not repress; scarcely 
a periodical publication appeared, scarcely a popular 
movement took place, which did not indicate the 
spread of sound views, and the progress of healthy 
and contented feeling among the mass of the com- 
munity. All this pointed to some marked and 
prolific contrasts between the social and political 


tries, which might explain so singular a diversity, 
and which it was specially important to discover 
and proclaim. 

It soon became apparent that among many minor 
differences three might be distinguished as of para- 
mount weight and influence. are—l. The 
different tenure and division of landed property in 
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England and on the Continent; 2. The bureau- 
cratic system, or “functionarism,” as Mr. Laing 
calls it, prevalent all over Europe, but almost un- 
known here; and, 3. The peculiar constitution of 
the standing armies in the respective countries. 

“We are,” says Mr. Laing, “in our social life, 
arrangements, and institutions, much more distinct 
and widely apart from the continental people since 
the peace of 1815 than we ever were at any former 
period of our history. We have no body of peasant- 
proprietors of land; we have no body of Govern- 
ment functionaries, no beampten stand, with rank, 
social influence, and power above the nobility, 
gentry, proprietors, and capitalists of a country, 
and forming a distinct class, of more weight and 
importance in public affairs than any other in the 
community, or, more properly, having the sole 
management and voice in local and general affairs, 
to the exclusion of every other class; we have no 
landwehr, or compulsory military service, placing 
every able-bodied male of the whole population, 
without exception, exemption, or substitution, in 
the ranks of a regiment for three years, and then 
calling him out annually for military duty and 
exercise for several weeks, as long as he is fit for 
Bervice.” 

What are the tendencies and operation of these 
three distinctive elements of the social system ; 
whether the new continental or the old English 
arrangements of society and Government are most 
conducive to welfare and to progress; whether 
large or small properties, the law of primogeniture 
or the law of equal inheritance, best secure good 
cultivation, national prosperity, and national con- 
tent; whether the bureaucratic system of France 
and Germany, or the municipal, representative, and 
aristocratic system of Great Britain, are most fitted 
to attain the great objects of good government ; 
and whether our mode of enlistment for life (or 
nearly so), the French and Austrian conscription 
for seven years, or the Prussian landwehr or plan 
of universal service, offer the wisest and safest 
foundation for a standing army—these are the 
momentous and difficult questions which Mr. Laing 
brings forward for discussion; these are the pro- 
blems, speculative no longer, but practical and 
urgent, which the political philosopher of to-day 
must solve, and which we, in all diffidence, but 
after much study, conscious of their knotty en- 
tanglements, but conscious also of their weighty 
import, propose to lay before our readers as clearly 
and as tersely as we can. 

1. In Great Britain everything conduces to the 
aggregation of landed property into large masses 
and into few hands. Law, custom, circumstance, 
and the hereditary prejudices which grow out of 
all these and react upon them, all tend in the same 
direction. The old military and feudal system 
necessitated the undivided descent of land; the 
aristocratic feeling which survived this necessity 
still continues the custom; and economic writers 
are beginning to discover much sound policy and 
right feeling in a proceeding which at first sight 
seems at variance with both. Many properties are 
entailed from generation to generation upon the 
eldest son, so that the existing proprietor is only a 
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hampered life tenant: this is a system whic), it is 
impossible to reprobate too strongly. If aman dies 
intestate, the law decides that all his rea] dilaton 
shall descend to the eldest son ; and the law ha: “ 
modified the feelings and ideas of men (which are 
apt, as we know, to run in ruts) that when wills 
are made, they are generally pervaded by the same 
spitit which dictated and which maintains the Jay. 
and the large portion, if not the whole, of the landed 
property of the deceased commonly follows the 
rule of primogeniture. The consequence of these 
influences, operating through many centuries, js 
that with 18,000,000 of people in England ang 
Wales, the number of landed proprietors is sup 
posed not much to exceed 180,000: or one per 
cent. of the population, or five per cent. cf the 
heads of families. Now, as England and Wales 
contain about 37,000,000 of acres, exclusive of 
water, this would give 200 acres as the average size 
of properties. Of course the chief part of the land 
is held in far larger masses. 

In France, on the contrary, the land of a deceased 
proprietor is divided equally (or nearly so) among 
all his children. If he dies intestate, the law 
divides it for him according to this plan: if he 
makes a will, he must make it in conformity with 
this plan. No choice is left him. This law of 
compulsory partition has now been in active ope. 
ration for sixty years; it dates from 1791. It is 
more cherished by Frenchmen than any other law; 
it is the only law which they obey unmurmuringly; 
it embodies and expresses their sole idea of liberty 
—because it breathes equality. Strange that an 
enactment so restrictive, so hampering, so fatal to 
a man’s power of “doing what he will with his 
own,” of bestowing as he pleases what he has inhe- 
rited, or what he has acquired—a law which by. 
an Englishman would be resented and shaken off 
as an intolerable and unjust tyranny—should be 
worshipped by a Frenchman as containing all he 
knows of freedom! Yet so it is. Under the 
operation of this law, the land of France has become 
subdivided to a degree which is felt to be so peril- 
ous and injurious that the process has at length 
been checked; no further morcellement is taking 
place, and even a slight reaction is observable. In 
a population of 36,000,000, above 4,250,000 are 
proprietors of land; or 12 per cent. of the inha- 
bitants, and about 55 per cent. of the heads of 
families. The average size of the estates held by 
each proprietor is under twenty-four acres ; while 
of the 11,500,000 properties into which the land 
was divided in 1842, 5,500,000 were assessed at 
less than five francs to the contribution fonciére, 
or land-tax, which is generally fixed at about a 


‘| sixth part of the annual value; that is to say, 


the properties in France were only worth 268.4 
year ; two of these properties being generally held 
by one individual. M. Sullin de Chateauvieux, 
one of the best authorities, divides the proprietor 
of France into three great classes :—the small pro 
prietors, who are 3,900,000 in number, and ow}, 
on an average, nine acres each ; the middling class, 
estimated at 700,000, who own about fifty acres 


* A father has one child’s portion, to appropriate among tbe 
children as he pleases. 
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each: and the large proprietors. who may be 200,000 
in number, and whose propertics reach 200 acres. 

Peasant proprietorship in Prussia dates only 
from the wars of Napoleon, in 1807, and, of course, 
has not had time to produce its full effect. We 
have not the means of giving very full statistics on 
the subject. All that is known is, that the process 
of subdivision is still going on, and that every 

sees more proprietors and smaller properties. 
In the whole of Prussia, out of 16,000,000 of 
people, there were, in 1849, only 474 individuals 
possessing a clear annual income of more than 
1,200/. 

It appears that there are 315,000 estates of less 
than fifty acres, not reckoning the cases of those 

sants who merely possess a cottage and garden 
of their own. (Schubert, “Statistics of Prussia.”) 

In France and Prussia peasant proprietorship is of 
comparative recent date. But there are other coun- 
tries in which it has existed for centuries: these 
are, Norway, Switzerland, and Flanders. We have 
no means of stating to what exteat the subdivision 
of land in these countries has been carried. In 
Norway the properties are generally of a reason- 
able size; in Flanders the holdings, if not the 
estates, are occasionally as small as six acres; in 
Switzerland, according. to Sismondi, the morcelle- 
ment has proceeded much farther than is desirable. 
But, generally speaking, in all these countries the 
subdivision of estates long ago reached its limits ; 
and where they are not more than sufficient to 
support an industrious family in comfort, they 
are permitted, by private arrangement, to descend 
entire, 

The desirableness or undesirableness of this sub- 
division of the land among a number of small 
proprietors has been so recently and fully discussed 
by a host of eminent and able men, such as Mill, 
MCulloch, Sismondi, Kay, Passy, and Laing, that 
it might appear presumptuous, and to many of our 
readers tedious, were we to attempt to enumerate 
their arguments pro and con., and to hold the 
balance and pronounce judgment between them. 
We shall prefer to sum up the principal conse- 
quences, favourable and the contrary, which have, 
by general admission, been found to result from 
the system, and to indicate a few points on which 
the subject seems to us not to have been fairly 
fathomed, and on which some singular fallacies 
have been broached. 

Much good controversy las been wasted on the 
question, whether really good farming can co-exist 
with the system of small holdings; the general idea 
in England being that large farms are essential to 
high and successful cultivation, the continental 
opinion being just the reverse. The facts of the 
controversy are, that in this country the highest 
cultivation is almost uniforinly to be found on the 
largest farms ; while a far higher cultivation—pro- 
bably the highest that anywhere prevails—is to be 
found under the metayer system of Lombardy and | 
Tuscany, in the small holdings of Flanders, and in | 
the small properties of Switzerland; and a far 
Worse cultivation—probably the most imperfect | 
and slovenly in any civilised country—may be | 


met with in the small holdings of Ireland and the 
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small properties of France and Savoy ; the stimulus 
and the means of good cultivation being found, in 
the one case, in the capital and science of the large 
farmer, and, in the other, in the indefatigable dili- 
gence and the affectionate watchfulness of the small 
proprietor ; while the bad cultivation of Ireland is 
traceable to the ignorance, sloth, and insecurity of 
the cottier, and the bad cultivation of France to a 
subdivision of the soil clumsy in manner, excessive 
in degree, and incompatible with the acquisition of 
a sufficiency of manure. Good farming is equally 
attainable under either system, if not carried to an 
extreme ; and the summary of the whole question 
may, we believe, be contained in this simple for- 
mula :—That, assuming the application of a suffi- 
ciency of capital, skill, and industry, to do justice 
to the capacities of the soil, the largest gross pro- 
duce is attainable by la petite culture (as it is 
called); and the largest produce in proportion to 
the labour expended is procurable by la grande 
culture. How, then, is the larger produce which 
results from small farming obtained? Clearly by 
bestowing upon it a greater amount of labour. 
But how does it answer to bestow this extra labour 
in the former case and not in the latter? Clearly, 
again, because it is bestowed gratuitously. If it is 
worth the small farmer’s while to bestow this extra 
labour—z. ¢., if it yields him any return equal to 
what he might have gained in employing it in any 
other way—it must be as well worth the large 
farmer’s while to hire this extra labour, at a fair 
price; 7. ¢., to give for it a payment equal to the extra 
return it yields. If it is really worth to the smal] 
proprietor working on his own farm (say) a penny 
an hour, it must be worth while for the large farmer 
to give a penny an hour for it. If the labour be 
applied in the one case and not in the other, it can 
only be because the labourer in the one case gives 
it for less than it is worth; or, in the other case, 
asks for it more than it is worth. The fact being 
that, generally speaking, the man would idle away 
this extra hour, or employ it in fitting recreation, 
if the sentiment of proprietorship did not tempt 
him to work when he should be amusing his family 
or improving his mind, or to work for a less remu- 
neration than he could obtain if, instead of working 
on his own farm, he hired his services during that 
extra hour to another master. He works for him- 





* The trath we believe to be, that the success or failure of the 
system of peasant proprietorship depends much less upon any in- 
herent virtue or vice in the system itself, than upon the character, 
habitudes, and government of the people among whom it is esta. 
blished. In Norway, Switzerland, Schleswig, and Flanders, the 
small proprietors are flourishing, contented, and respectable. In 
France and Savoy they are restless, impoverished, and often miser- 
able ; in Ireland, we have no doubt, they would become so too. We 
have just received the following account of the Vandois country 
from a gentleman who has resided there for twenty years :—* The 
problem of territorial distribution bas found its natural solution in 
these valleys; that is, it has reached that point beyond which sub- 
division cannot descend to any lower depth ; in which cach person 
possesses just land enough to exist, rear a small family in the 
most wretched poverty, maintaining in the cold season a tempera- 
ture at which life can be continued by living in the stables re | 
with their cattle, and exposed to the injurious exhalations of 
close and uncleansed abodes, consuming a most innatritious diet, 


| exposed to fever, and, from a of the season, to actual 


famine. The population is, therefore, stationary, sometimes even 
declining ; and any surplus must and do emi . There is abso- 
lutely no agricultural surplus, nothing to fur products out 
of the valleys, and no money.” 

232 
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self for less than he would take to work for any 
one else. In this case it is obvious that, economi- 
cally speaking, his labour has been ill bestowed; 
and that if he were a man bent upon turning every 
hour to the best account, it would be as profitable 
to hire himself to the large farmer for his spare 
moments, at such small remuneration as it would 
be profitable to the large farmer to pay, as to 
employ himself on his own land; and probably 
more profitable to occupy himself in some other 
employment—whether handicraft, by which he 
might earn or save a trifle, or mental cultivation, 
by which he might lay the foundation for future 
prosperity. If the extra produce on a small farm 
is obtained by employing on it the labour of the 
son and daughter (for example) of the proprietor, 
whose earnings, if otherwise employed, would 
reach 507. a-year, it is clear that he pays 50/. 
a-year for their labour; and if the extra produce 
resulting from that labour is not worthy 501, he 
and his family are losers by their system of minute 
farming. 

Mr. Laing does not perceive this. He conceives 
it to be impossible that a large farm should be as 
highly and minutely cultivated as a small one, and 
does not see wherein this supposed impossibility 
consists. “It stands to reason (he says) that no 
large farm (one of 500 acres for example) can, by 
dint of capital and hired labour, be made literally 
a garden in productiveness, in the cropping, clean- 
ing, weeding, manuring, and cultivation of it ; but 
the 500 acres could be made into a hundred gar- 
dens of five acres each, and each dug, raked, ma- 
nured, weeded, and cropped, by the family it sup- 
ports, and each lot be as productive as any kitchen 
or market garden—a productiveness which no large 
farm can ever approach.” Why can it never ap- 
proach it, but because the gardener is content to 
work at lower wages for himself than for his neigh- 
bour who farms 500 acres? There can, it is clear, 
be no other reason. 

Mr. Laing’s reasonings soon bring him full tilt 
against that “economy of labour” which is the 
main element in cheapness of production, and forms 
so important an item in the success of our first-rate 
modern farmers; and he is not sufficiently trained 
in economic science to recoil from the position into 
which he has brought himself. “ What is the gain 
(he asks) unless the labour thus economised or 
superseded can be beneficially employed in some 
other branch of industry ?’ But did it not occur 
to him that if this labour could be superseded it 
could not have been needed, and must, therefore, 
have been superfluous, and not “ beneficially em- 
ployed” in its former occupation? And does he 
not see that his objection would apply to all saving 
of labour, and would go the full length of main- 
taining that we should employ as many hands as 
possible on the same work ; and that, if applicable 
to agriculture, it must be applicable to manufac- 
tures also, and would soon carry him to condemn 
all machinery and all improved processes of pro- 
duction, till actual deticiency of population forced 
them upon us ? 

Mr. he puts a case (p. 35), and draws a con- 
trast which forcibly illustrates his fallacy, though 
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he seems unable to extract the true conclys 
from his argument : 


ion 


“ Himself alone 
By his own wisdom not a jot the gainer.” 


“'Take (says he) an estate in the Lothians of 
1,600 acres, divided into eight farms of 200 acreg 
each, which is about an average size for arable 
culture. Suppose it well farmed after the most 
improved system. The farmer of 200 acres wij) 
not employ more than ten labourers, at the outside 
all the year round: we have thus eighty peuple 
kept on this estate of 1,600 acres. Now, take g 
space of land in Flanders of equal extent; it j, 
here divided into garden-farms of five or six acres * 
every foot of the land is cultivated, dug with the 
spade or hoe where horse and plough cannot work, 
and all is crop, or in preparation for crop. It js 
evident that the produce from the 1,600 acres under 
such garden-culture must surpass that of the 1,600 
acres under large farm-cultivation, however good, 
as much as a kitchen-garden surpasses in produc- 
tiveness a common field.” Unquestionably it must; 
we will assume the produce to be double—treble, 
if Mr. Laing chooses. But among how many in- 
dividuals is this produce divided ? Let Mr. Laing 
answer. “On the 1,600 acres in Flanders, instead 
of eight farmers, with their eighty farm-servants, 
there will be from 300 to 320 families, or from 
1,400 to 1,600 individuals, each family working 
its own piece of land.” In the one case, therefore, 
the land has to support—. ec. the produce has to 
be divided among—eighty-eight persons; in the 
other case among 1,500: consequently, in order 
to allow the Belgian as large a share of the gross 
produce as the Scotchman, this produce must be, 
not double, not treble, but seventeen times as great 
in the former country as in the latter. If, indeed, 
the object were to support as many individuals on 
the land as it could possibly maintain, then, indeed, 
garden-cultivation—nay, potato-cultivation—would 
be the way to reach this object; though even then 
this garden-cultivation would be as attainable by 
applying an equal amount of labour on large farms 
as on small. But if, on the contrary, the object be 
(as we conceive it should be) to make the share of 
each individual as large as possible, 7. ¢. to increase 
his comforts, and to raise his standard of living, 
then the larger the produce in proportion to the 
labour, or, in other words, the smaller the number 
employed in raising a given amount of produce, 
the better. Inequality in the distribution of this 
produce in no degree affects the present question. 

It is, then, abundantly manifest that much of the 
discussion of the relative productiveness of large or 
small farms is a mere logomachia; that labour for 
labour, capital for capital, science for science, the 
produce will be equal: and the probability is, that 
science will generally be on the side of the larger 
holder. In Flanders, in Switzerland, and i 
Norway, it is certain that the subdivision of land 
has not been attended with any injurious effects 
upon cultivation; in France, on the contrary, and 
in Savoy, where, as we have seen, this subdivision 
has been carried much farther, its operation upod 








the produce of the land has, by common admissioD, 
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been most deplorable. It appears that the average 
roduce of wheat per acre, which in England is 
thirty-two bushels, is throughout France only four- 
teen bushels, and in the best districts seldom more 
than twenty. Yet in France two-thirds of the 
pulation are employed in agriculture, and in 
England only one-third. Many travellers, and 
many native writers, give the most picturesque 
details as to the excess to which this subdivision is 
carried, often reaching a point at which not only 
adequate culture is impossible, but at which roads, 
thways, ditches, and fences, occupy a most in- 
ordinate portion of thesoil. M€ ulloch and Laing 
are full of these descriptions, but our limits will 
not allow us to quote them. 

2. Even Mr. Mill (from whom we always differ 
with reluctance and with misgiving), though his 
chapters on peasant proprietorship are filled with 
the most alluring pictures of the face of the coun- 
try and the state of society in those lands where 
the law of equal inheritance prevails, and where 
families are the owners of the land they cultivate, 
allows that the advantages of the system are can- 
celled by too minute morcellement. “The benefits 

e observes) of peasant properties are conditional 
upon their not being too much subdivided ; that 
is, upon their not being required to maintain too 
many persons in proportion to the produce that 
can be raised from them by those persons... . . 
That each peasant should have a patch of land, 
even in full property, if it is not sufficient to sup- 
port him in comfort, is a system with all the dis- 
advantages, and scarcely any of the benefits, of 
small properties ; since he must either live in indi- 
gence on the produce of his land, or depend, as 
habitually as if he had no landed possessions, on 
the wages of hired labour, which, besides, if all 
the lands around him are held in a similar manner, 
he has little prospect of finding.’ Let us bear this 
sentence in mind, for it is a very pregnant one. 

It is but just to study the effect of peasant pro- 
prictorship in those countries where the subdivision 
of land has not been carried too far; and we fully 
concur in all that Mr. Mill, Laing, and Sismondi 
say as to the comfort, content, and respectability 
of the people living under such a system where 
this condition is observed. But what does this 
condition imply ? How, under a law of equal in- 
heritance, can the division of estates be stopped as 
soon as it has reached that limit below which its 
continuance would be injurious? Clearly only by 
one of two means; either by each family only 
rearing two children, a boy and a girl, of whom 
the girl shall marry ‘another proprietor, and the 
boy shall succeed to the estate on his father’s death 
(in other words, by reducing the population to a 
stationary state); or by one son, either by private 
agreement or by law (as in Austria), purchasing 
the shares of the others, who are to go forth into 
the world and seek their fortune in other lines. 





° In Austria, according to M‘Calloch (“ Treatise on Succes- 
tion,” p. 93), it has been enacted that all landed properties below 
sixty- six acres shall be indivisible. The Governments “ ep 

umit to 


proposed 


and Nassau have also found it necessary to impose a 
subdivision, and the Prussian Government unsuccessfully 


the same to the States of its Rhenish provinces, 





Let us look at the operation of these two alter- 
natives. 

Practically, as we shall presently discover, the 
first of these alternatives presents the only effectual 
means by which peasant proprietorship, under a 
law of equal inheritance, can be combined with a 
due limit to the morcellement of land. Mr. Mill 
alone has perceived this conclusion, and has dared 
to face it. He alone does not shrink from, ignore, 
or attempt to shirk the issue of his reasoning. 
On the contrary, he evidently regards it as one of 
the strongest recommendations of peasant pro- 
prietorship, that it operates to induce men to 
abstain from marriage, and deliberately to restrict 
the size of their families. He may be right—he 
is at least consistent and far-seeing; but let no 
reasoner who wishes to be considered at once 
clear-headed and honest adopt Mr. Mill's premises 
and evade his conclusion. “In Norway,” says Mr. 
Laing, “it is evident that some cause or other, 
operating on aggregation of landed property, coun- 
teracts the dividing effects of partition among chil- 
dren. This can be no other than that the deaths 
of co-heirs, and the marriages of female heirs 
among the body of landholders, will balance the 
subdivision of the land by the equal succession of 
children.” But this could, of course, only produce 
the adequate effect by such a limitation to popu- 
lation to two children per family as we have men- 
tioned. Accordingly, we find from Mr. Laing that 
several checks to marriage exist in Norway. One 
is the ceremony of betrothal, by which marriage is 
often postponed for three or four years. Then 
again, “the standard of living for a labourer’s 
family being high, and the minimum of accom- 
modation required, according to the notions and 
customs of the country, being considerable, the 
unmarried must wait as house-servants, until a 
‘houseman’s’ place falls vacant, before they can 
marry.” ‘There is, however, the counterbalancing 
circumstance that, under such a system, illegitimate 
children will probably be numerous; and Mr. 
Laing states the proportion to be one in five.  Sis- 
mondi says, “Each improvement in agricultural 
knowledge admits of another step in the subdivision 
of property. But there is no danger lest the pro- 
prietor should carry this too far. He knows ex- 
actly what inheritance he has to leave his children ; 
he knows that the law will divide it equally among 
them ; he sees the limit beyond which this division 
would make them descend from the rank which he 
has himself filled ; and a just family pride, common 
to the peasant and to the nobleman, makes him 
abstain from summoning into life children for 
whom he cannot properly provide. If more are 
born, at least they do not marry, or they agree 
among themselves which of the several brothers 
shall perpetuate the family.” Under such a system 
of restraint on population as is described in the 
above extract, peasant-estates may, of course, be 
transmitted, undiminished in extent, from sire to 

son; but such a system is not contemplated, and 
would not be faced by the great majority of 
writers with whom nt proprietorship is the 
panacea for our social ills. 

“ But,” it will be said, “there is the second 
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alternative, which involves no such unnatural re- 
straint, for one son to take the estate, and the others 
to seek their living in other occupations or profes- 
sions.” True: let us examine this prescription. 
Now it is evident that either the eldest son takes 
the estate in fee simple, and leaves the other sons 
nothing, in which case it is simply and barely our 
system of primogeniture, or he takes merely the 
land, and pays his brothers their portion in money ; 
and this is what is generally done where further 
subdivision is admitted to be unadvisable. But 
where is the portion-money tocome from? It can 
clearly be raised only by mortgaging the estate. 
Accordingly, we find that in almost every country 
where the law of equal inheritance prevails, the 
land is mortgaged to a frightful and most mis- 
chievous extent. “Though the land itself is not 
divided and subdivided, the value of the land is, 
and with effects almost as prejudicial to social pro- 
gress.” In the canton of Schaffhausen the landed 
properties are almost all mortgaged ; in Zurich we 
are told on the first authority that the indebtedness 
of the proprietors “borders on the incredible, so 
that only the intensest industry, frugality, and tem- 
perance, and complete freedom of commerce, enable 
them to stand their ground.” In Prussia the same 
evil prevails, though to a less degree—the law of 
equal inheritance having barely existed during a 
generation and a half; but in France the registered 
mortgages amounted in 1649 to the enormous sum 
of 560 millions sterling, 400 millions of which was 
estimated to be upon the land alone; and the main 
portion, indeed nearly the whole, of this enormous 
debt has been incurred in the course of fifty years, 
or less than two generations! “The great evil 
(says Mr. Laing, p. 99) of this universal indebted- 
ness is, that the actual cultivator, although he may 
have the same extent of land as his predecessor, 
has not the same means to live, and to expend 
something on the comforts and conveniences of a 
civilised and advancing condition. He can make 
but a bare subsistence out of the estate for himself 
and his family, after paying the annuities or interest 
of the principal sum with which he bought out the 
other co-heirs. It is estimated by the authorities 
quoted above, that, after paying the interest of his 
debt and the Government rates and taxes, the 
peasant proprietor in France has not, on an ave- 
rage, above three-eighths of the yearly produce of 
his estate left for his own subsistence. On _ his 
death the burden on the estate is increased by an 
additional set of co-heirs’—in case, that is, of his 
having more than two children. “ This is a retro- 
grade, not an advancing, condition of the agricul- 
tural population, which is the great mass of the 
social body. Each generation is worse off than 
the preceding one, although the land is neither 
more divided nor worse cultivated.” But it will 
be worse cultivated, because the power of the pro- 
prietor to do justice to it will diminish as his in- 
cumbrances augment. In all countries a mortgaged 
proprietary is an impoverished body, and therefore 
Incompetent to the due cultivation of the soil. We 
confess we see no cure for this sore evil, nor any 
check to its increase ; for, be it remembered, peasant- 
farming, though it may afford a comfortable sub- 
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sistence to a family, is not a lucrative occupation 
which will procure a man the means of paying off 
his incumbrances. We can discover no escape for 
France out of the slough into which the law of 
equal inheritance las plunged her, except by 
limitation of the number of children to two, or g 
recurrence to the law of primogeniture, or, third] 
by some such unhoped for and millenial develop. 
ment of commerce, or other Eldorado, as should 
enable the younger sons, who have sought and 
found their fortune in the world, to purchase back 
the fee-simple of the estate from their embarrassed 
elder brother, and pay off all the incumbrance ; jp 
which case, of course, the now envied proprietor 
must in his turn go forth to seek his living, or sink 
at once to the condition of a day-labourer or a 
pauper. Can imagination, even, picture any fourth 
way of salvation ? 

But, passing over this dreadful and apparently 
almost incurable social malady of a burdened and 
mortgaged proprietary, how does the law of equal 
inheritance, and the consequent partition of the 


soil among peasant proprietors, even when not 


carried to excess, operate upon the prospects of 
those younger sons who receive their portion of 
the paternal acres in money, and go forth to seek 
other occupation ?—a branch of the question which, 
vital and momentous as it is, has been hitherto 
almost entirely overlooked. ‘These other occupa- 
tions may be classed under the heads of agricul- 
tural labour, various branches of industry and 
handicrafts, and the civil or military service of the 
State. Let us see in what way the division of the 
soil among small proprietors affects the demand 
for hands in these various departments. For hired 
agricultural labour there can, of course, be no 
demand ; each family cultivating its own land by 
its own members, neither needs, as we have seen, 
nor can afford to pay for, any extra hands. This 
prolific source of employment is therefore altogether 
cut off. Anextract or two from the great admirers 


_of the system will give us the means of estimating 


its operation on the demand for manufacturing or 
“ Le paysan qu 
fait avec ses enfans tout l’ouvrage de son petit 
heritage, qui ne paie de fermage a personne au 
dessus de lui, ni de salaire & personne au dessous, 
qui regle sa production sur sa consommation, qu 
mange son propre blé, boit son propre vin, se reveét 
de son chanvre et de ses laines, se soucie peu 
de connaitre les prix du marché, car il a peu a 
vendre et peu a acheter.” (Sismondi, “ Econ. Polit.” 
Essai iii.) “The tendency of peasant proprietors,” 
savs Mr. Mill, “and of those who hope to become 
proprietors, is rather towards penuriousness than 
prodigality. They deny themselves reasonable 
indulgences, and live wretchedly, in order to eco- 
nomise. In Switzerland almost everybody saves 
who has any means of saving. The case of the 
Flemish farmers I have already noticed. Among 
the French, though a pleasure-loving, and reputed 
to be a self-indulgent people, the spirit of thrift 
is diffused through the rural population.” In 
all countries where the system has been long 
established—in Schleswig, in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, in Auvergne, in Norway, and in many 
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_ of the interior of Germany—domestic manu- | 
ur 


es are its invariable concomitant. The family 

w, spin, weave, and dye their own wool and 
their own flax, and generally make their own 
dothes. “This is a social state;’ observes Mr. 
Laing, “ which affords no markets, no consumption, 
no demand for the productions of the ingenuity, 
skill, and enterprise of other people. All are pro- 
ducers of nearly all they consume, and no class is 
wealthy enough to set to work a class of producers 
of objects required for their participation. There 
can be little interchange of industry, for all are 
employed equally in producing what they con- 
sume. ‘There can be no important home markets 
for agricultural products, and none for the many 
products for which great combinations of skill, 
machinery, and the co-operative labour of body 
and mind are required, and which are the enjoy- 
ments and tastes of civilised life. Where manu- 
factures have been established, as in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and on the Rhine, it is not upon 
any consumption at home that they depend, but 
on the foreign market”—upon countries, that 
is, where peasant proprietorship either does not 
exist, or has not had time to produce the same 
effects as at home. “In the. social state of 
Britain it is the reverse. ‘The interchange of in- 
dustry for industry among the individual pro- 
ducers in our social state is a perpetual animating 
principle, like the circulation of the blood in the 
human frame. But this interchange, this living 
by each other, and dependance on each other, is 
necessarily inconsiderable in the other social state, 


where each family is a self-supporting isolated | 


unit, living a kind of Robinson-Crusoe life on its 
own patch of land, producing, in a rough way, all 
its wants, and going without what it cannot pro- 
duce. ... In this social state employment does not 
keep pace with the increase of population, however 


emall ; for as every family is producing, generally | 
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bour the tanner, or his friend the shoemaker, for 
doing these things for him. Then his wife and 
daughters will have many leisure hours, many long 
winter evenings, when their help in the field is not 
wanted; and the same economic disposition, the 
same habit of turning everything to account, the 
same feeling of proprietorship, which everywhere 
characterise this class, will be certain to make them 
employ these hours in carding their own wool, in 
spinning their own flax, in dying the produce of 
their own loom, in making the garments of their 
husbands and their children, rather than in idleness 
or in reading, either of which would involve pay- 
ment to others for doing that which might so easily 
be done gratuitously at home. The connexion be- 
tween peasant proprietorship and domestic manu- 
factures may not be one of logical necessity, but it 
is assuredly one of universal and certain concomi- 
tance. 

So much for the effect of the subdivision of land 
on the useful arts, which, as a department of in- 
dustry supporting a large distinct class, it must in 
time wholly obliterate. Its operation on the fine 
arts, on those branches of industry which are de- 
voted to the production of the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life, will be precisely similar. Its first 
and most certain operation is to extinguish the 
spending class. It reduces the whole communit 
to one uniform level of moderate competence, wit 
no superfluous income to throw away. By its dis- 
couragement of manufacturing enterprise it throws 
a greater number of hands into the department of 
that ornamental industry which only a rich and 
spending class could afford to maintain; and then, 
by obliterating this class, it cuts away the ground 
from these artisans altogether. “ ‘The small owners 
of land (says Mr. Laing), more and more burdened 
with debt in each generation, can afford to buy 


‘less, and not more, of the comforts and conveni- 


ences of life; and, consequently, the home-market for 


speaking, all it consumes, by its own labour in the | the products of the useful arts, and the taste for en- 
field or at the fireside, the market for the prodnets | joying them, are diminishing along with the means 


of those ordinary trades and handicrafts which 
employ the great mass of the working population 
in the old social state is limited, and is necessarily 
falling off, and not increasing, with the increase of 
population, because that increase brings a diminu- 
tion, and not an increase, of the means to consume 
and give employment. Each family, as its num- 
bers increase, must necessarily give up more and 
more in each succeeding generation the use of, and 
taste for, those objects which it cannot produce at 
home. The man whose father employed the tailor 
and shoemaker, and their dependant branches of 
industry, can now only afford to wear home-made 
clothes and shoes.” 

It may be urged that peasant proprietorship 
need not lead to domestic manufactures. We can 
only reply that it always has done, and, we believe, 
inevitably will. The same disposition which in- 
duces the peasant owner to bestow his spare and 
extra hours in petits soins on his own farm, rather 
than exchange them for moderate payment on the 
larze farm of his neighbour, will prompt him to 
employ them in tanning his own skins and making 
his own shoes, in preference to paying his neigh- 





‘of the great mass of the population to indulge in 


them.... The class of workmen in the ordina 
crafts who, in a sound state of society, should find 
constant employment and a good living in supply- 
ing the agricultural class with the objects of the 
useful arts, are, from the want of means among that 
class to consume, thrown upon production in the 
ornamental arts in greater number than the home 
or foreign markets require, or can absorb. .. . 
The tastes for the habits, comforts, gratifications, 
and refinements of a higher state of civilisation 
are wanting, because the means to form those tastes 
are wanting ; and the classes in the social body who 
ean afford to indulge in them and pay for them are 
wanting.” 

The same remarks will apply to those conveni- 
ences and luxuries which are the results of ae 
commerce. These are only to be purchased by 
exchanging for them the surplus products of native 
industry. But, as we have seen, the inevitable and 
invariable tendency of peasant proprietorship is to 
diminish, and ultimately to extinguish, this ex- 
changeable surplus, each family producing, every 
generation .more nearly all it needs, and consuming 
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more nearly all it produces. The complete esta- 
blishment of the system will, therefore, be coinci- 
dent with the entire extinction of foreign com- 
merce. It seems to us equally impossible to avoid 
this conclusion, as a logical result, or, when we 
examine the household life of a Swiss or German 
t owner, to shut our eyes to it as an accom- 
plished or approaching fact. These people are 
clothed in woollen and linen garments, the pro- 
ducts of their own farm and looms; they consume 
no tea; their coffee is nearly all chicory; their 
sugar is manufactured from beetroot; and their 
bad beer and sour wine are the growth of their own 
hop-garden and vineyard. 
The system of equal inheritance and small 
ownership, then, cuts away from those whom it 
casts forth to seek a livelihood the employments 
of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and orna- 
mental handicraft. The civil or military service 
of the State, the army or the bureau, are the only 
residual resources. How does the system operate 
on these? Obviously in the same direction. The 
servants of the State are paid by taxes levied on the 
rest of the citizens ; and the tendency of peasant pro- 
prietorship will be to diminish the surplus which 
each family can afford to pay to the tax-gatherer, 
just as it diminishes the surplus each can afford to 
spend in other ways. A nation of which all the 
people live on the produce of their estates, and up 
to that produce, or, as Laing expresses it, “ produce 
all they consume, and consume all they produce,” 
will obviously have less to bestow on its Govern- 
ment than one comprising within it a variety of 
classes, most of whom have a considerable surplus 
income to spend on luxuries and to meet the 
burden of taxation. But this is not all. In pro- 
portion as a nation consists of small proprietors, or 
approaches to that social condition, precisely in 
that proportion will taxation of necessity assume 
the form which of all others is the most vexatious, 
burdensome, and intolerable—the direct form. As 
foreign commerce, the import of foreign articles of 
luxury or convenience, dies away (as we have 
reen that it must do under the prevalence of this 
tystem), the source of revenue which is least felt, 
least annoying, and, under different circumstances, 
most prolific, viz. customs’ duties, or the indirect 
taxes, is dried up. Its place must be supplied 
either by direct taxation, or by what is almost 
worse (and under peasant proprietorships could 
not long subsist), monopolies and excise. Thus 
the division of the land into small estates, even 
under its most favourable circumstances, operates, 
in the first place, to make an equal amount of 
taxation more burdensome, as being levied from a 
class which has no surplus income; and, in the 
second place, to necessitate the levying of this 
amount in the most burdensome and vexatious 
manner. The result of these two operations will, 
of course, be to cause the revenue to be reduced to 
the lowest possible amount whenever the people 
are free, and have a voice in the management of 
their own affairs. These consequences have not 
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only on the road to become so, and partly because 
in these countries the people are, for the most part 
still subject to despotic or bureaucratic rule. But 
the difficulty with which direct taxes can be levied 
upon a free people has been shown in no question. 


able manner both in America and in France jp 
1848 and 1849; and that we have not exaggerateg 
the tendency of the subdivision, as contra-distip. 
guished from the aggregation, of landed property 
to substitute direct for indirect taxation, the follow. 
ing comparison will show. In Prussia the only 
returns we could obtain mix up the excise, customs, 
and stamps in a manner which makes our state- 
ment with respect to that country only a matter of 
approximation. In the continental countries 
considerable proportion of the revenue is derived 
from Crown lands, or national domains, &c., which 
will explain why the “total” is more than the sum 
of the three divisions in this table. 
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Thus in England forty per cent. of our revenue is 
raised by indirect taxation, against twenty per cent. 
in Prussia, and twelve per cent. in France. 

One result of this difference in the mode of 
taxation we can only just intimate here : to enter 
fully into it would lead us away from our main 
subject; but it is worthy of deep consideration. 
In England, and in most cases where the chief 
part of the revenue is derived from customs’ duties 
levied on imported articles, the working man is, 
or, if he pleases, may be, almost wholly exempt 
from taxation. He pays no direct taxes whatever. 
He pays taxes on no article of necessity, except 
soap. He pays only on articles of luxury : on beer, 
wine, sugar, spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco. Now, a 
working man who indulges in articles of luxury— 
such as Benjamin Franklin eschewed, such as wise 
men avoid, such as ascetic men despise, such a8 
necessitous men dispense with—ceases, ipso facto, 
to be a poor man, and voluntarily steps into another 
category. What he pays he pays of his own 
accord—of his own free choice—of his superfluity. 
But this never can be the case in an un-commercial 
country, and is not the case with the German or 
French peasant or artisan; however poor he be, he 
pays a poll-tax, a trade-tax, a class-tax, often a 
meat-tax; and if he lives in town, he pays the 
octrot, which isatax on all articles of consumption, 
and most insufferably burdensome. These are taxes 
which he cannot escape at pleasure. Yet these are 
taxes which he might escape, if the social condition 
of the country admitted of raising a main part of 
the revenue from articles of importation, as with us. 





yet followed to their full extent, it is true; partly 
because in the chief countries of the Continent 
pessant proprietorship is not yet universal, but is | 


The subdivision of land, then, in its full and final 
operation, by making taxation more burdensonie, 
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will necessarily tend more and more to diminish 
its amount, and thus to curtail the number of ser- 
yants whom the Government, supported by this 
taxation, can afford to employ. Thus every mode 
of livelihood is, by the system of equal inhe- 
ritance, cut away from under those exiles from 
the paternal nest, who must exist equally under 
this system as under the law of primogeniture, if 
the increase of population is to be suffered to 
continue. 

It may at first sight appear a surprising con- 
dusion that a system of which the first and most 
apparent result is to augment the produce of the 
soil, and, in consequence, the numbers whom that 
soil is capable of maintaining, should yet, in its 
ultimate issue, he unfavourable to the increase of 
those numbers, by destroying at its source the fund 
out of which other branches of industry are to be 
supported. But our surprise will vanish, and our 
confidence in the soundness of the conclusion to 
which our reasoning has led will be confirmed, 
when we reflect that the subdivision of landed pro- 
perty is, at least in its secondary operation, directly 
at variance with that principle of political eco- 
nomy, the most certain and irrefragable which that 
science has brought to light, which proclaims that 
division of labour, and the combination of divided 
labour, are essential to full efficiency of production. 
In other words, the extra labour which the peasant 
proprietor and his family bestow upon their land, 
and by means of which its extra produce is obtained, 
is less effective—i. ¢. produces, ultimately, a smaller 
return than it would do if otherwise applied; that 
the aggregate result of the labour of two brothers, 
for example, is less where both are employed at 
home upon minute tillage of the patrimonial estate, 
than it would be were one of them diverted to the 
production of some other article which might be 
exchanged against the labour of the other. In this 
simple consideration lies, as we conceive, the key 
to the whole mystery—the solution of one of the 
knottiest, most vital, and most interesting problems 
propounded to the nineteenth century. 

‘To sum up the whole, the law of equal inherit- 
ance implies and involves a stationary, or nearly 
stationary, state of the population—a state that 
with each generation must become more and more 
fationary, as the yield from a given acreage is 
brought more and more nearly to the maximum 
of possibility. It is true that if the population ts 
thus kept stationary, it may exist in great comfort 
and respectability ; but, granted that postulate, so 
it might equally under the law of primogeniture. 
Nay,as we have just seen, the aggregate population 
that can be subsisted in the same degree of comfort 
will be greater under the latter than under the 
former law—in the present condition of the world, 
at least; because the latter is favourable, and the 
former unfavourable, to that division of employ- 
ments by which alone their maximum of produc- 
Uveness can be arrived at. 

Uf all modern writers on the subdivision of 
land, Mr. Kay® is the most enamoured of its ad- 
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vantages, and the most unconscious of its draw- 
backs and defects. He sees only its present con- 
sequences, and is blind to its ultimate operation. 
He paints its beauties in glowing colours, and 
entirely ignores its dangers and deformities. We 
agree in almost all his representations of fact, but 
we are inclined to quarrel with his omissions, and 
to question the justice and completeness of his in- 
ferences. He ie an overwhelming mass of 
testimony toe prove the admirable effects which the 
subdivision of land, and the facility with which 
small portions of it may be obtained, have produced 
in Prussia, Saxony, and in many parts of Switzer- 
land, in improving the cultivation of the soil, in 
raising the condition and style of living among the 
peasantry, and in promoting habits of forethought, 
economy, industry, and self-restraint, throughout. 
the population generally. The desire to rise into 
the position of proprietors stimulates the energy of 
the labourer, renders him cautious, frugal, and 
sober, and makes him postpone ee till he is 
in a condition to maintain a family. In many of 
these countries, we are told, “ the men never marry 
before the age of twenty-five, and the women sel- 
dom till thirty.” The average age of marriage in 
Prussia Mr. ® states at thirty-five. The desire 
of the proprietor, again, to retain his position, and 
if possible to amend it, promotes the growth of 
similar virtues in him; while the anxiety to trans- 
mit his hardly-earned estate undiminished to his 
children induces him to limit the number of them. 
By the joint operation of these motives the rate of 
increase of the population is greatly reduced: a 
position which the author endeavours to strengthen 
by means of several statistical tables, which, how- 
ever, contradict one another, and by no means 
always bear out his conclusions. Mr. Kay also 
draws vivid contrasts between the pauperism of 
England and the comparative freedom from this 
sore of several of the continental countries, and be- 
tween the condition of the peasantry in countries 
which are differently situated in respect to their 
social institutions—in Bohemia and Saxony, for 
example, in the Netherlands and in Khenish 
Prussia, in the Catholic and Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland. 

Now, if we were disposed to lose sight of the 
main question in a criticism of particular errors, 
we might show that religion, education, and race, 
have at least as much to do with these contrasts. 
as the law of equal inheritance. We might remind 
Mr. Kay that the Saxons and Bohemians are dis- 
tinct people—distinct in blood, in language, in 
religion; the former being a Teutonic, the latter a 
Sclavonic race; the former being Protestant, the 
latter Catholics. We might remind him that the 
small farms of Rhenish Prussia are held by pro- 
prietors, and those of Flanders (which are at feast 
equally well cultivated and by at least as prosper- 
ous and frugal a people) by rent-paying tenants ; 
and that the Catholic and reformed cantons of Switz- 
erland, so contrasted in the condition of their 
peasants and the state of their agriculture, acknow- 
ledge the same law of equal inheritance. We 
might remind him that in no country of central 
Europe is the land more subdivided, or worse cul- 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 


tivated, than in many parts of France, or the Sar- ; articles, and available surplus for luxurious expen- 
dinian States. We might remind him that a vast | diture; and the civil and military services have 
improvement in the education of Germany has| been reduced to a minimum, because only a small 
been coincident with the improvement in the con-| revenue can even be raised by direct taxation from 
dition of her poor, and may have been as effective a nation which consists only of one vast class of 
a cause of it as the acquisibility of land. But to 'yeomen. Whence, then, are the younger childre 
dwell on these things would divert our attention | the increase of the population, to derive thei a 
from the heart and marrow of the question, and|sistence? It is abundantly obvious that no such 
we therefore pass them by. We will admit that| increase is possible, no such younger children are 
in almost every country, except France, in which | permissible. 

small properties prevail, the land is admirably; Thus we see that the law of equal inheritance 
cultivated—with extreme care, if with little eco- the system of peasant proprietorship, which is re. 
nomy and little science ; we will admit that since | commended by some superficial reasoners as eng. 
the promulgation of the new system in Prussia, by | bling population to augment without peril, and by 
which feudalism was broken up, and large estates , others, deeper and more clear-headed, as limiting 
begun to be superseded by smaller ones, the im- this augmentation, does not solve the great problem 
provement in agriculture and in the condition of of social philosophy : viz., how to reconcile an in. 
the peasant class has been marked, vast, and unde- | creasing population with an increasing aggregate 
niable. We will concede, moreover, that much of or average of comfort. It only cuts the Gordian 
this amelioration is the effect, and the natural and | knot which its votaries conceive it to untie. — It jg 
necessary effect, of the change from proletairism to , monstrous to see grown men thus running about to 
proprietorship ; and that, ceteris paribus, land will | catch their bird by putting salt upon its tail. The 
always yield more to the hand of the owner than’ plan is recommended to us by its ablest advocates, 
to hired labour. But all this improvement is but} because it leads to the postponement of marriage, 
the first effect of the transition from a system and checks the multiplication of mankind. Noy, 
of slovenly to one of careful culture ; from asystem|we do not enter here into the question whether 
which paralysed the energies of the peasant to a|this enforced restraint, and the stationary state 
system which stimulates them; from a system| which would result from it, be objects to be feared 
under which neither owner nor labourer did their | or to be desired. We will not ask ourselves whe- 
duty to the land, under which it enjoyed the full | ther this self-denial, when universally practised 
benefits neither of science nor of industry, to asystem | and carried to the degree necessary to obtain its 
under which all unite to develope its capabilities :| end, be not very much propter vitam vivendi per- 
it is, in fact, the simple result of a transition from| dere causas. We will, for the present, put aside 
bad farming to good, and might easily have been | the reflection which cannot fail to arise in all our 
foreseen. But the question for the philosophic | minds, whether the discovery of some system which 
statesman regards a future day and a secondary| shall render compatible with prudence and with 
consequence. When the old system shall have | social duty the early formation of those domestic 
been altogether superseded by the new—when the} ties which form the charm and the reward of life, 
whole of the soil shall be in the hands of peasant) would not be a worthier aim for the philosophic 
proprietors—when industry, science, and the due| statesman than the establishment of a social state 
subdivision of the land shall have brought it all| which postpones these enjoyments till existence 
into that state of minute and perfect cultivation has begun to fade and wane, till feeling has grown 
which we observe in many parts of Lombardy, of! dull, and habit has hardened into unsocial temper 
Flanders, and of Switzerland, and which two gene-| and unpliant will. We will pass over all this, and 
rations of peasant proprietorship suffices to effect—) will merely observe that, if this severe and general 
what then? No new estates can be created, for, restraint upon multiplication is to be enforced 
you have reached the limit at which subdivision is| under the system of equal inheritance, any other 
compatible with good agriculture or with comfort-| system would afford at least as good a chance of a 
able subsistence; no more individuals can be sup-| happy and prosperous population. If our labour- 
ported from the soil, for its utmost yield has been | ing classes now would only restrict their numbers 
already extracted from it; manufacturing establish- as tightly and systematically as peasant proprietors 
ments have been superseded by articles produced are assumed by their advocates to do (and as they 
at home;® foreign commerce has languished and’ must do in order to succeed), it is certain that 
died under the gradual extinction of exchangeable their social condition would rapidly become, a 
* Mr. Kay speaks in more than one place in high admiration of least, as enviable and as much improved > It 18 om 
the plan adopted by many of the Prussian peasants, of hiring probable, as we have seen, that a less severe restrie 
themselves to adjacent landowners, till, out of their wages, they ton Ol their numbers would suffice. 

have laid by a sufficient sum to become proprietors themselves. He | So much for the strictly economic part of the 


entirely forgets that this resource belongs only to a transition . ° : c. , 
state ; and that when all the land is mal in smal] properties and | question : the consideration of the miscellaneous 


cultivated by the labour of the family who own it, the landless social, and political consequences and tendencies 


peasant will find no demand for his services, and, consequently, no. the subdivision of landed property, many of them 
access to proprietorship. As long as the process is cullatehad, all | far-reachi . . i 1 if =, , 7 8 
will go well ; it is when it reaches or approaches its completion | al “reac ins, ominous, and uniorescen, We © 
that the real pressure will be felt. treat of in our next number. 
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CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 
(Continued from page 607.) 


CHAPTER IV. added, in a more subdued tone, “It does not 
Ix a dingy street in Paulton stood the dwelling- matter how we have been ruined ; ruined we are, 
house of John Graham. Meanlike in its exterior and something must be done.” 


cl, it was dismal within. The small lobby was, * I know not what to do,” replied John, despair- 
dark, and had long been a stranger to paint or ingly. 

r; the rooms were low roofed, and the fur- “ Try your brother again.” 
niture scanty and old-fashioned. It had not the “I cannot do it. Three times have I been 


sir of a peasant hut, where, notwithstanding evident bankrupt; and each time he has paid my compo- 
verty, there is a freshness of look and cheerful- sitions. Last time that I failed he told me that I 
ness Which bespeak the inmates as pleased and must get into some situation, as I was evidently 
happy with their humble accommodation. In unfit for business, and he had made up his mind 
John’s parlour there was a dilapidated piano, a to assist me no more if I again went wrong from 
broken side-board, a heavy mahoganv table, sur- speculation. I could not get into any situation.” 
mounted with a faded green cover, and eight chairs! “You did not try very hard.” 
of varied patterns, A huge grate, not built into) “My pride would not allow me; but if it had, 
the chimney, contained a smoky fire not required people sneered at me, and said that one who had 
by the season, but evidently for cooking; and not done well for himself could not do well for 
opposite the ungainly chimney-piece sat Mr. and any other body. God is my witness, I have often 
Vrs. Graham. The husband looked haggard and done ill; but as often have I been willing to do 
are-worn, and the wife cross and peevish. After | well, but never could find the opportunity. I am 
a long silence, the spouse asked rather tartly, | doomed, and how I cannot tell. When others 
«What are we to do ?” prospered I have been unfortunate; adventures 
John gave no answer; and the question being | which always turned well out when my father was 
repeated, he sulkily replied, “ How should I ‘alive, and when I did not want money, have failed 
know 2” when I would have been thankful to raise a few 
“TI wish I had never seen you.” pounds to pay house-rent.” 
“You have told me that often enough before.” “ Qurs is a hard case,” continued Mrs. Graham, 
“Well, is it not more than flesh and blood can | still keeping to her own line of remark. “I have 
dand, that I should have to live this way? We! parted with every trinket, chains, brooches, and 
owe the ‘baker, the butcher, and the grocer; and| everything except my marriage-ring, and it must 
where to get a morsel of meat this night I know | go next, I suppose.” 


not.” “There's somebody at the door,” said her hus- 
“T know all that already; so don’t drive me | band. 

nad by crooning over things that can’t be helped.| Mrs. Graham answered to the summons, and 

Ihave heard of wives who bore up their sinking | came bac k wringing her hands. 

tusbands in ev i} times ; but you do all youcan to} “It is,” said she, “ the collector of the water-rate ; 

keep me down.” and he says he has called so often that, if not paid 


“And is it not hard that my sisters at home| to-morrow, the pipe will be cut off. That would 
a be living in peace and plenty, and I in this | have been bad enough at any time; but now that 
? It wasa black day when I became your wife.” | we have parted with our servant we shall be in a 
P 'Y ou and your sisters thought it a good match | pretty state.” 
tt the time ; and you have had your luck, as others} “ This is indeed misery !” said John. 
lave had before you. And when you think of} “I have it!” said his wife. “Go to Godfrey, and 
jour family, does it never occur to you that whilst | tell him that if he will pay your debts for this once 
[sit here in verty Godfrey is living i in a castle, | you will emigrate, and trouble him no more.” 
aad wallowing in thousands.” | 





| “ And where can we emigrate to? If we are 
“Yon did not behave fairly to Godfrey ; and to starve, die, and rot, why not do it here as well 
you see what has come of it.” as in America?” 
At this remark John became greatly incensed, | “We can work there with our hands, and we 
wad cle ‘nching his fist, struck the table in great fury. | can’t do that here.” 


*Mary,” said he, gnashing his teeth, “this is into-| “ But I cannot speak to Godfrey. 

lable. You counselled ine to undermine God-| “It is our last shift, and you must do it.” 
ey with my father; your cursed ambition made) “I tell you, woman, I cannot do it.” 

rou long to be mistress of a castle; and not one) “W ell, Sarah will do it for you.” 


de was hatched that you did not know of.” “Yes,” rejoined John, with a deep sneer, “ and, 

In any ordinary conversation Mrs. Graham likea beggar, be dismissed with another sovereign. 
Youll have maintained the argument; but when) “John Graham, that sovereign was kindly 
he choler of her husband was fairly roused <4 and kept our house for a week, and | only 
tew that backbiting was useless. She therefore wish that I had another this night.” 
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“ What a dignified spirit you have got! 

“When one has the prospect of going supperless 
to bed, they can afford to drop their dignity.” 

At this juncture, Sarah entered the room. Per- 
ceiving her parents to be in a mood that was 
by no means uncommon, she quietly went up to 
the piano, opened the case, and proceeded to prac- 
tise one of her music-lessons. 

“Stop that infernal bumming!” said her father, 
harshly. 

Poor Mary! she had that day been kept in at 
school for not be:ng able to play over her lessons, 
and that from no fault of hers; for at previous 
times, as on this occasion, she was not allowed 
to practise when her father was in bad humour. 
In how many forms is the Egyptian tyranny of 
bricks without straw enacted in this miserable 
world! Without one word of remonstrance Mary 
gently closed the instrument, and sat down in a 
corner. The luxury of a sob was denied her, as 
her father was irritable to extreme sensitiveness ; 
and when the demon possessed him, the slight- 
est sound touched him to the quick. Mary 
knew this well, and tried hard to suppress the 
rising tear, although it was the only means of 
relieving a very heavy heart. Another cause of 
grief she had, but she dared not express it. As 
she was ordered by the assistant teacher into the 
penal apartment adjoining the school-room, the 
principal ironically remarked, and loud enough 
to be heard by all around, “ that there was no use 
taking much trouble with that girl, as the last two 
quarters had not been paid.” Mary could have 
borne the insertion of a knife into her bosom sooner 
than that cruel taunt. Of all kinds of sufferers 
youthful sufferers are the most helpless. When 
calamity overtakes one in middle or later life they 
can command sympathy from former companions, 
or they can snmmon philosophy to their aid; but 
when misery marks a child as its own it has neither 
the one resource nor the other. 

John Graham did not dislike his daughter, 
neither did his wife, although she would have 
greatly preferred that her only child had been of 
the opposite sex. Worldly crosses, however, had 
so soured both her parents, that Mary hardly knew 
the meaning of parental affection. Poverty, she 
had the sense to perceive, was at the bottom of all 
their unhappiness; and, having no idea that any 

blame was attachable either to father or mother, 
pity for them was generally the uppermost feeling 
in her kind nature. 

After another interval of silence, Mrs. Graham 
again took up the harp of lamentation. “ Every- 
thing,” saia she, “is against us. Had we had a 
boy, he would soon have been off our hands, and 
doing for himself; but a girl is always in the road, 
moping about the house, and good for nothing in 
every way.” 

“ Don't say that, mother,” answered Mary, tremb- 
lingly ; “now that Betty has left us, I will stop at 
home and help you. I do not care for going to 
school.” 

“T dare say not; you are an idle hussey, and 
want to stop at home to get rid of your lessons.” 

Mary could not stand this; she hid her face in 
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her hands, and, weeping bitterly, exclaimed. « Yh 

mother, if you knew what Miss Thom said to-day 
you would not blame me.” , 

In most cases, a daughter's tears open the heart 
of the father just as the son’s first touch that of the 
mother. John Graham, accordingly, inquired as 
to the nature of Miss Thom’s saying. Or Sarah 
informing them of what had taken place, the father 
thought of her wounded feelings, and the mother 
of the poverty of the family being noised abroad. 
After another long pause, John turned to Sarah 

and asked if she would carry a message to hep 
uncle. Sarah joyfully said that she would be glad 
to do so. 

“But,” said her father, “it is a rather disagree. 
able message, Sarah.” 

“No bad news, I hope?” 

“ No, it is to ask him a favour.” 

“Tam sure I shall be glad to do that, father- 
uncle is so kind, I could ask him anything.” 

“T am afraid you are very simple, Sarah, » 
notice what I say, and try to understand me. Your 
mother and I are poor, very poor, Sarah; we have 
no money to pay for your school-fees, nor for any- 
thing else. You will therefore go to Craigallan, 
and tell your uncle that if he will be kind enough 
to give us as much moncy as will take us out 
to America, it is the last time that ever we shal} 
trouble him. Do you understand me, Sarah ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“You see, we have troubled him often before, 
but we do not intend doing it again ; and say, also, 
that you are very wretched, and that often, as to 
night, you have to go to bed without getting any- 
thing to eat.” 

“T don’t care for myself, but I'll tell him how 
unhappy you and mother are.” 

“You need not tell him that, he does not like us; 
but tell him how unhappy you yourself are; and, 
as he seems fond of you, he will, for your sake, do 
something for the whole of us.” 

“Tf uncle does not like you, then I cannot like 
him; and I would rather not go, dear father, if I 
am going to speak about nobody but myself.” 

“ Leave it to herself to do any way she thinks 
best,” said the mother, who saw that the secret of 
Sarah’s success with Godfrey lay in her ingenuous- 
ness, and that if she but understood that he alone 
could help them out of their difficulties, Sarah 
could find ways and means to carry the point. 
This being settled, this singular family proposed to 
retire to rest, it being a feature which the annals 
of the poor would develope, if inquired into, that 
all persons slenderly provisioned go early to 
as they are thus enabled to sleep off a part of 
their hunger. The Grahams, however, were Do 
destined to worship the leaden god at the early 
hour they had fixed on, for another knock was 
heard at the door. It remained unanswered, for 
both husband and wife felt that as they had come 
to a sort of understanding as to the means of relief 
to be pursued, it was a pity to disturb their newly- 
acquired equanimity by having to answer the 
demand of some new creditor. The knocking 
accordingly went on unheeded, and would have 





continued so, but the intruder having failed at the 
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door, now assailed the window. John pulled back 
the shutters, threw up the sash, and called out. 
“[t’s me,” said Mrs. Martha Martin. 
Sarah at once recognised the voice, and having 
rised her father and mother who Mrs. Martha 
was, the visit was pronounced of good omen, and 
the door was at once opened. Mrs. Graham mut- 
tered something about the absence of her ser- 


vant. 

«I jaloused that, mem,” said Mrs. Martha, “and 
that made me try the window. In town or country 
its a’ the same. Idle sluts! ye canna turn your 
back, but they are after some o’ their black roads. 
Ye see, Miss Sarah telled me that ye had had nae 
hotch-potch this year; and as we hae mair vege- 
tables at the Castle than we can make use of, I 
brought in some.” 

“They will be a perfect treat,’ said Mrs. 
Graham ; “and we are so much obliged, We are 
ill fond of hotch-potch ; but the market vegetables 
sre so rank and bitter we never think of buying 
them.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Martha; “and I also called 
to say that Mr. Graham, puir man, is very ill. 
The doctor saw him in the. morning, and he was 
very bad then, and I cam’ in for some medicine ; 
but instead o’ waitin’ till I came out, like a wise 
body, he cam’ into the town himsel’, and him half 
dead, and he has been awful ill since he cam’ out 
ain. I came in wi’ the coach, to tell the doctor 
tocome out as fast as he could. And as the vege- 
ubles were ready, I brocht them in.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Graham, “is he so ill as all 
that? we are so sorry. What do you think has 
been the matter with him ?” 

“T dinna ken, mem; but I think there is some- 
thing upon his mind.” 

“Sarah,” said John, “you must go out to- 
morrow, and call for your uncle.” 

“She'll no be able to see him, sir,” said Martha; 
“for the doctor forbade anybody but the nurse, or 
Mr. Grant, the lawyer, to see him.” 

“Mr. Grant, the lawyer!” said John, somewhat 
troubled ; “he is only newly come to town, and 
tow can he know about him? My brother is not 
generally in the habit of making up to strangers.” 

“No, sir, that he is not; and this Mr. Grant 
alled one day of his ain accord, and Mr. Graham 
was very angry with him, and gave me particular 
orders not to let him in again. But whenever he 
turned unwell, he sent for Grant the first thing ; 
iid he was in the carriage with him this very 
uicht. But I maun awa; the coach will be on the 
rad noo from the doctor's; and I am gaun to ride 
tame on the dickey. Good nicht.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Martin, and we are very 
much obliged to you,” replied Mrs. Graham, 
closing the door. 

Martha’s viands were in part discussed that 
‘vening. The husband and wife conversed apart, 
that they might not be heard by Sarah. 

“Our usual luck!” said John. “Extraordinary 
chances occurring, and, after all, nothing coming 
of them. Godfrey looks as life-like as me, and 
more so; and yet here is he very ill, by all 
«counts. But catch him die intestate! The first 
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'thing he does is to send for that lawyer, Grant, 


whom he had quarrelled with only the day before. 
Of all men in the world, that man is the worst 
man for us that could be chosen. In order to get 
business, he has been undertaking to collect all 
the bad debts in the town, and mine among the 
rest. He met me yesterday, and told me that if 1 
did not pay Dips, the grocer, in three days, he 
would throw me into prison. ‘What would you 
make by that?’ said 1. ‘You would require to 
maintain me there. ‘Of course, replied the 
scoundrel. ‘I would have to do so for a few 
weeks, by which time your brother Godfrey, 
ashamed of the disgrace of having his brother in 
gaol, would pay the amount.’ Now, supposing 
Godfrey were proposing to leave a small legacy, 
or annuity, or anything of that kind, to poor Sarah, 
Grant is just the sort of man to prevent him.” 

“It is all up with us,” said Mrs. Graham. “If 
he die, we shan’t get money to emigrate; and if he 
live, Grant will put you in prison, and that will 
sour him.” 

“Bah!” rejoined her gentle spouse, “you are 
always prophesying evil.” The poor woman only 
reflected his own black forebodings, but consistent 
man is sometimes displeased when this process 
takes place. 


CHAPTER V. 
Arter Godfrey Graham left his niece in the man- 
ner described in a previous chapter, he walked 
about amongst some remote plantations. Soon 
night began to fall, and, after a short interval of 
semi-darkness, the moon rose cold and clear, and 
bathed lake and tree in silver radiance. Senti- 
mentalists often talk about the soothing influence 
of nature; but they are wrong, and mistake cause 
for effect. When one is in a tranquil mood, we 
are capable of recognising and appreciating the 
sedative aspect of nature, and external tranquil- 
lity reacts on mental serenity, and enhances the 
chastened state of feeling; but when man is the 
victim of strong and rending emotions, no land- 
scape will ever be able to hush the storm, and cause 
it to be still. Mind, not matter, must do that. At 
least this was the experience of Godfrey Graham. 
The luminary of night momentarily attracted his 
attention as it ploughed its way through the sable 
fields of the sky, but it was only for a moment, 
and he again returned and sat down in the same 
arbour where he had been during the early part of 
the evening. It was one of those chill nights which 
in our climate succeed a warm day. Before fever- 
ishly hot, Godfrey now became feverishly cold. 
A clammy sweat broke out upon him, his teeth 
chattered, and his bones seemed to freeze in their 
sockets. He rose to retire for the night, but found 
his limbs unwilling to perform their office ; after a 
desperate effort, he contrived to reach the castle, 
and get into his bed-chamber. Sick and exhausted, 
he flung himself down on the floor, but slumber 
refused to relieve his weary eyes. One reverie 
would show him Mary looking at him with the 
maddened eye of a raving maniac, then an uneasy 
interval of stupor, and then she would again re- 
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appear, and cast on him a look of mild reproach. 
Shut or open his eyes, turn them to right or left, 
there was the injured woman. Towards morning 
a little sleep was obtained, but on waking he found 
himself in great pain, and excessively weak. Mrs. 
Martin was alarmed at his appearance, and up- 
braided him both for not going to bed, and also 
for not calling her; and she urged upon him the 
necessity of calling medical assistance. Godfrey 
had never consulted a medical man in his life; 
but, yielding to the solicitations of Martha, a phy- 
sician was sent for. 

In due time Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon made his 
appearance. As a matter of course he was dressed 
in black, had a stick, a gold watch with a seconds 
dial, and a mysterious look. He sat down by the 
bedside of his patient, observed his prostrate ap- 
pearance, felt his pulse, put his ear to the left side 
of the chest (the stethescope was not as yet in- 
vented), then beckoning Martha to the outside of 
the chamber, he asked her if Mr. Graham had 
any relations in the house. On being answered in 
the negative, he inquired if they could not be sent 
for, and on being informed as to the impractica- 
bility of that course he cogitated for a few minutes. 

“Is Mr. Graham very ill?’ asked the anxious 
Martha. The leech shook his head. 

“ Anything serious, doctor ?” 

Again the oracle made the horizontal motion. 

“ My goodness gracious me!” said Martha. “I 
thought as much when I saw his blue look.” 

The doctor returned to the sick man alone, and 
after carefully closing the door, he resumed his 
seat at the bedside. He expected that the patient 
would break the ice; but of that there being no 
appearance, and knowing that he had to visit Mrs. 
Hayes, the grocer’s wife, at twelve o'clock, who 
was “nervish,” he was obliged to open the con- 
versation himself. 

“Tam afraid, sir, that you are ill—very ill.” 

“T feel unwell,” muttered Godfrey. 

A pause. 

“ T am not accustomed to lie in bed,” resumed the 
patient, “and I would rather that you used active 
remedies.” 

The physician smiled gravely, and shook his 
head. “Active remedies, in your case, Mr, Gra- 
ham, would only accelerate a fatal result.” 

“'Then any way you like.” 

“It is extremely distressing, sir, but it is best 
to be candid. I really can do nothing for you. 
You are labouring under an organic affection, 
which has been brought to a crisis by your unfor- 
tunate exposure last night.” 

“ You do not mean to say that I am dying ?” 

“Disease has been going on in the heart for a 
considerable time. The issue may be longer or 
shorter by a few months, but a fatal termination 
must be looked for; and as it may be sudden, I 
hope you will excuse me in suggesting that if you 
have any affairs that require settling, they should 
receive your immediate attention.” 

Death is a terrible thing, but it is not equally 
terrible to all. Tothe young, with hopes and fears 
centred in the future, it is an awful object; and to 
all who have schemes undeveloped, and plans un- 
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executed, and passions unsatiated, it is also appa] 
ling; but to those who have traversed the ronpa 
of worldly things, who have cast the dice and found 
nothing, whose aims have been blasted, who 
before them mountains of difficulty that cannot be 
removed—on such Death has little power: the 
would not live alway, and they are content to go 
Godfrey Graham had nothing to live for, and there. 
fore was not unwilling that the mortal coil shonig 
be shuffled off. Of a hereafter he did not think. 
people who do not think of that during life oftey 
omit to do so when eternity casts its shadows 
before. He rapidly thought of the destination oj 
his property, should he die without making some 
proper settlement. Mary might become a pauper 
lunatic, her child and his child a beggar, while 
John, his brother John, would inherit all ; and the 
last thought stung him to the quick, and deter. 
mined him to instant decision. He accordingly 
sent for Ludovicko. , 

That worthy was giving orders for the incar. 
ceration of John when the message arrived. As 
was his wont, he turned over, in his mind the pro- 
bable bearings of the approaching interview on the 
matter in hand. ‘The message was a verbal one, 
brought by a porter, so that he could make nothi 
of the messenger; but acting with his habitual 
caution, he desired Rankin to delay diligence til] 
his return. Ludovicko then set out for Craig- 
allan, and, on being introduced, Godfrey at once 
proceeded to business. 

“The doctor, Mr. Grant, says that I am very 
unwell; I cannot believe him, but, to guard against 
contingencies, I have resolved on settling my 
affairs so as to provide for Mary and her child.” 

“Mr. Graham, you are in that acting as you 
always do, with the most perfect good sense—on 
that point most emphatic.” 

“ Do not interrupt me with unmeaning compli- 
ments; I sent for you because my settlement will 
be peculiar, and I know that you will do what 
others will not do.” 

Ludovicko grinned at this left-handed tribute, 
and, with as much suavity as his nature permitted, 
beckoned his client to go on. 

“T believe that Mary’s child will be my heir-at- 
law, you being able to substantiate the marriage.’ 

“ Of course he will, provided his mother has not 
lost her marriage lines.” 

“T thought you had them.” 

‘“T had them up to the time the child was born, 
but when that took place, she asked me for them, 
as she said they would be of use to the child. I 
objected as much as I could; but as she insisted 
and would take no denial, I was obliged to yield, 
giving her every caution, however, to take care of 
them; but now that her sepses are gone, it B 
doubtful if she has observed my injunction.” 

“Tf these are lost, what then ?” ; 

“Tt will be difficult to prove the marriage.” 

“Tn the stable, you made it a very easy matter, 
said Godfrey, ironically. 

“Then, Mr. Graham, you were not my client ; 
now I am upon honour. Here lies the difficulty : 
Kilbadie, the minister-fellow, is crazy, and his tes 
timony might be shaken. Hundreds saw you 
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married, and could swear to you were you alive ;| ever been broken up, domestic brawls, endless liti- 
but, were you dead, not one of them could give} gations, and complete swallowing up of funds; 

that the unknown traveller was Mr. Graham | and even when a small part of the property is 
of Craigallan, since dead. Had you visited her) entailed —” 


then, cohabitation might have been established, but | 


you did not.” 
* «What can you do, then ?” 

“Make out your will in favour of your child, 
and have it so worded that the property, or what- 
ever else you design, shall go to him whether his 

rentage be proven or not.” 

At this juncture the doctor entered, and, in virtue 
of his office, proceeded at once to the bedside. 

«Mr. Graham,” said Fitzgibbon, warmly, “ you 
must have no more legal consultations, your pulse 
js worse than it was, and I can easily see that you 
have been excited. Excuse me, Mr. Grant, but 
youare trenching on my department, and I will 
not be answerable for the consequences if Mr. 
Graham is permitted to speak much, or be agitated 
in any way.” 

“Tcame here,” rejoined Ludovicko, “by request ; 
and if the case be urgent, my department will not 
brook delay any more than yours, doctor. 
Graham wishes to make a settlement; and if he 
does not live sixty days after making it, it is liable 
to be challenged.” © 

“Sixty days! 
hours !” 

Godfrey groaned. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” interposed Ludovicko, 
“the law is liberal. You must live sixty days, or 
be at kirk or market; and surely, doctor, Mr. 
Graham is not so bad that he may not do either of 
these. Are you sure that there is no mistake? 
Although he has always been pale in the face, he is 
strong and muscular, and cannot possibly be so near 
Death’s door as ye represent.” 

Godfrey turned himself heavily, and, yielding to 
an opiate, dozed into slumber. 

“Mr. Grant,” said the now enraged physician, 
“this is insulting. I should have considered it 
ummannerly had a brother practitioner made any 
such remark; but for you, sir, an unprofessional 
party, to question my prognosis!—sir, it is the sanc- 
tity of the sick-room alone that prevents me from 
resenting your impertinence. You judge, sir, by 
vulgar external appearance; but common obser- 
vation, sir, must have made you familiar with cases 
where people have dropped down dead in the street, 
sir. I suppose every fishwife has known instances 
of that, sir; and is it anything uncommon that a 
gentleman should die in his bed, despite the best 
medical attendance, after a few days’ illness ?” 

“Doctor, I beg your pardon. I really did not 
mean —" 

“Don't trouble yourself, sir; this is an inter- 
ference that can’t be rubbed out by a mere verbal 
apology.” 

“You quite mistake me, doctor; it was irom no 
Wish to impugn your professional skill that I made 
the remark, but merely from anxiety to prevent 
Mr. Graham from postponing the execution of his 

settlement. It is an awful thing to die intestate, 
doctor. You must, in your large practice, know 


I will not answer for sixty 
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“ You know your business—I know mine ; and 
as I desire to know no other, I want no details,” 
replied the leech. “ ‘This apartment you must leave 
instantly ; or, if you won't, I will. In the sick- 
room lawyer and clergyman must yield to the 
physician; you may at times be great in your 
several spheres, but here [ am supreme. Will you 
go, sir, at once, or shall I rouse Mr. Graham, per 
haps at the risk of his life ?” 

“Doctor, you undoubtedly have a commission, 
but you must not ride on the top of it. Be calm. 
Mr. Graham (here lowering his voice) has legatees 
in his eye; and if you will only be reasonable I 
shall use my humble influence with him—you 
understand me. Then, when all is over, I shall 
have the paying of your bill; you can, perhaps, 
understand that too.” 

“Low man!” said Dr. Fitzgibbon, “I belong to 
a profession, not a trade—a noble profession, which 


Mr. | has never sacrificed its opportunities to degrading 


purposes. Mr. Graham shall be apprised of your 
proposal, and doubtless some other legal adviser 
will be chosen. Go, sir, immediately! Come one 
step nearer, and I shall ring the bell and order you 
out.” 

“You need not trouble yourself to ring, I shall 
go without the necessity of that ceremony; but 
mark me, Doctor Fitzgibbon! my going will cost 
you dear. Another patient of yours, Mrs. Hayes, 
the grocer’s lady, has been speaking to me about 
her will (Ludovicko had spoken to her), and if there 
should be any mention of a legacy to your wife, I 
shall take care to remind her of the numerous pay- 
ments made to the husband.”’ 

Alas for human, or rather medical, virtue! Dr. 
Fitzgibbon looked as wild as if he had received 
an electric shock. 'To be left out of Mrs. Hayes’ 
will was indeed to spring a mine beneath his feet. 
For ten dreary long years had he prescribed for 
the ailments, real and imaginary, of Mrs. Hayes ; 
he had taken lodgings for her in the country, lodg- 
ings at the sea-side; his wife had sent her jellies 
and marmalade every time that the blessed deli- 
cacies came into season. One of his daughters was 
named after her, and one of his sons after her hus- 
band; and every time that they got new hats or 
frocks, the little dears visited the old couple, and 
were rewarded with a kiss and sixpence each. 
Every time that the old woman had hiceup or 
heartburn, corns, deafiess, toothache, or the all- 
pervading “ nervishness,” had he been called, and 
attended Sunday and Saturday, summer and winter, 
night and day, rain or snow. And what had been 
his reward? Just three guineas (beg pardon— 
pounds) per annum, which no more paid shoe- 
leather than it paid the interest of the national 
debt. And this was all. No, not exactly all; for 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon had got a Rob Roy tartan shawl 
from old Hayes five years before, which garment 
old Hayes expected she should wear when visiting 
his house on state occasions. Patients had in olden 


Many cases where the peace of families has for | times left money to their physicians, but Dr. Fitz- 
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gibbon thought these halcyon days had passed 
away till the Hayesescastup. They had no child- 
ren or near relations. Hayes himself never had 
any complaints, but his stout sponse had so many 
that, in all save her purse-strings, Fitzgibbon had 
absolute control over her; what, therefore, more- 
likely than that he should be left a smart legacy, if 
not the bulk of the whole fortune of the pair? 
Not only was the money at stake, but the prophetic 
gifts of the doctor were in the scales of chance. 
Not content with having poor Fitzgibbon, night 
after night, playing at backgammon and draughts 
with old Hayes, her ladyship would have Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon over to take rubbers of whist. Then 
followed suppers of unsavoury cheese, stale eggs, 
.and beer villanously acid, all which, Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon averred, was the refuse of Hayes’s shop. 
Many was the mild look which Fitzgibbon had to 
reproach his wife for casting on his venerable 
patient across the card-table, and many was the 
hot dispute on the way home as to the probability 
of anything ever coming their way at all, which 
disputes generally ended in the lady casting her 
bonnet and Rob Roy shaw] on the floor, and then, 
in the event of a nursery émeute, exercising disci- 
pline on the person of Jean Maria Hayes with 
dlouble emphasis. To live with his wife after 
being cut off by Mrs. Hayes would be impossible, 
and Dr. Fitzgibbon saw it. 

“My dear Mr. Grant,” said the now humbled 
herbalist, “forgive me, pray do! ‘The fact is, I 
once knocked my head against the door of the hos- 
pital when a student, and it disturbed the cerebral 
circulation ; and hence, when excited, I am apt to 
speak to my friends with more warmth than occa- 
sion requires. With regard to Mr. Graham, you 
may do anything you please; and as to that little 
matter about the Hayeses, consider, Mr. Grant, that 
I have a small family, and let not anything be be- 
tween us on that score.” 

“ Nothing shall be,” said Ludovicko; but, thought 
Ludovicko, there shall. “ But to business, doctor. 
Any chance of Graham having heard us ?” 

“None. I gave him a sleeping draught; and, 
besides, we have not spoken loud.” 

“He may have feigned sleeping.” 

“Yes, but he could not change his pulse, which 
has improved again.” 

“ Now, as to his state—any professional humbug ? 
Don’t take it amiss. I sometimes humbug my 
<lients; why should you not do the same with 
your patients ?” 

“No deceit, I assure you. Under no cireum- 
stances could he have lived long; but his midnight 
«aper has accelerated his disease very materially.” 

“ Could he be dressed and go down to his office 
in the course of the forenoon ?” 

“ Tmpossible, my dear sir !” 

“Come, doctor, no impossibilities. This is mar- 
Aset-eday. I'll have his will done in a twinkling. 
If he but go to his place of business, and buys and 
sells, the settlement may hold good. There is, to 
de sure, a provision that if a man dies of the same 
slisease that he had about him when he signs the 
document, there may be a challenge—but you could 


mystify that, could you not?” 








“Oh, yes. Between ourselves, I am not sypp 
of the precise disease ; but, from its indications, },;. 
days are numbered. And as to diagnosis, ¢4]] : 
six members of the college, and even at his post 
mortem they will all have different opinions, But 
hush! he is waking.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Goprrey Grauam's place of business containe) 
three apartments; the outer office, where Jones 
and Ogle sat, the middle one, where old Trotter 
kept the books, and the inner of all, where Godfrey 
had wont to sit in solitary majesty. Counselle] 
by Ludovicko, Godfrey proceeded to his sanctum, 
his appearance giving little or no token that the 
winding-sheet was high upon his breast. Having 
taken his place there, Ludovicko proceeded to up- 
fold his instructions systematically. 

“You must appear, Mr. Graham,” said that 
worthy, “as if nothing can be the matter with you; 
you must be rather more strict and attentive to 
business than usual. My appearance here must be 
accounted for ; and as it so happens that I have the 
management of the bankrupt estate of Gillott, the 
chandler, who has received payment from you for 
stores consigned to him by a Newcastle house, 
which he has not given credit for, that will be 
sufficient reason for your asking Mr. Trotter to 
show me all the documents connected with the 
transactions between you and him; and as it is not 
possible that he can produce them in a hurry, I 
shall have ample time to prepare the settlement. 
In the meantime, have the goodness to give me the 
title-deeds of the Craigallan estate, as I require 
them for the will.” 

Godfrey mechanically opened a desk, and handed 
Ludovicko a packet of parchment papers secured 
by red tape, and having done this he sank into his 
chair, and seemed buried in reflection. Like most 
emotional men, he only required a motive in order 
to induce him to pursue a steady course; and a 
motive once presented, no obstacle was too great 
for him to surmount. The consciousness of having 
injured Mary by a neglect which had driven her 
into lunacy, and the consideration that the effects 
of that neglect, so far as she was concerned, were 
irreparable, suggested to him the necessity of 
making ample atonement to her innocent child; 
and when he thought that even this poor recom- 
pense might be beyond his power, he sighed at 
the thought of his procrastination, and, for the first 
time in his life, seriously reflected on the impo- 
tency and short-sightedness of man. But there 
was still hope, and he determined that every effort 
should be used to carry out the remedial instruc- 
tions of Ludovicko. With this view, he rallied 
himself for the purpose of going into the next 
apartment to give instructions to old Trotter ; but 
a sudden tremor came over him, and he fell back 
like a child. “Can this be death?’ thought 
Graham. The feeling was chill and unearthly, 
something that had never been felt before, but 
which, when felt, sent new sensations throughout 
the frame. It was as if the process of unrobing 
the soul had commenced, and the shivering blast 
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of death had come in at the first opening: if the 
grat instalment produced such freezing, how would 
the spirit brave it when flung out on the cold bleak 
sea of eternity? Now the question of life seemed 

yeezed into the few moments that connect vitality 
with corruption—twilight with night. Graham 
sickened at the thought ; the windows appeared to 
fy upward—a hissing darkness followed—then 
narks came from his eyes, and the unhappy man, 
making a last effort, fell forward as if to the 

und. ‘Thought is invisible; and it was not 
until the sound of falling fell upon the ear of 
Ludovicko that he was conscious of any change on 
his client. Ever on the alert to anticipate con- 
tingencies, the wily lawyer had asked the doctor 
to furnish him with a restorative, in case of any 
relapse; and on applying this to the lips of his 

ystrate friend, he rallied, and gradually came 
back to consciousness ; and, after a short space, he 
was so far recovered as to be able to proceed to 
the outer office, whither he was accompanied by 
Rankin. 

The curiosity of Skipton was irrepressible ; and, 
with the view of picking up some intelligence, he 
returned to the office, and, to his dismay, was at 
once confronted with Godfrey. He stared with 
dumb astonishment, and was not able to articulate 
asingle word. Godfrey’s thoughts were otherwise 
occupied ; but at last he asked Skipton his business. 
The poor brazier, however bold at grimace among 
his fellows, was sadly at a loss when the difficulties 
of actual life presented themselves, and could not 
answer. Old Trotter repeated the query, but still 
Skipton stammered and stuttered. At last Jones 
took pity on the embarrassment of his quondam 
theatrical associate, and prompted him. 

“You will be come again about that account 
against the Minerva; but it is of no use bothering 
Mr. Graham; you know I told you that unless 
endorsed by the captain we could not on any ac- 
count pay it.” 

“Certainly not,” added Godfrey ; “and I wonder 
that my practice in this respect should not be 
known to everybody that works for me.” 

“T beg pardon,” muttered Skipton, making a 
desperate rush towards the door. 
“Stop,” interposed Godfrey. 

your account amount to ?” 

Skipton quivered and turned pale. 

“How much does your account amount to?” 

An angry signal being made by Jones, Skipton 
hesitatingly said, “‘ About five pounds.” 

“Well,” said Godfrey, “take his receipt for 
three; he may be in want of money, and the 
balance can be adjusted afterwards.” 

Skipton, before whose mind floated visions of 
prison and transportation for money received 
under false pretences, was not for taking the 
proffered sum; but he had no alternative, and left 
the office, after signing the necessary document. 

“Some screw loose there,” said the sharp Ran- 
kin; but his remark passed unheeded. 

_ The door again opened, and a huge farmer came 

in, who at once accosted Godfrey. “Dear me, Mr. 

Graham, I am glad to see yon. I heard ye was 

at Death’s door; but ye’re no looking very ill after 
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a’. His ways are not like ours. I have come to 
offer you some corn: it’s a bonny sample.” 

“T buy none by sample. Whenever your corn 
is weighed, you will be paid by its weight, and I 
will purchase it no other way.” 

“But in that way, sir, a coarse corn has no 
advantage o'er a bonny oat like mine.” 

“T care not, that is my way of doing business, 
and sell or not as you think fit,” answered God- 
frey, who was beginning to get tired with the con- 
tradiction of his visitors. Again the door opened, 
and Sarah came timidly in, and was in her turn 
surprised at seeing Godfrey. She went up to 
him, and, seizing his hand, exclaimed, “ Dear 
uncle, I’m glad to see you, very glad indeed; they 
told me you were so ill!” 

“T feel rather better now, Sarah.” 

“But you look pale, uncle, and you would be far 
better at home among the trees and flowers than 
sitting here among so many papers.” 

“1 shall not be long in going home.” 

“ Are you busy just now, uncle?’ 

“ Very, my dear.” 

A single sigh, and a mild imploring look, was the 
commentary on this reply. Henry Martyn, the 
missionary, spoke well when he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
the overwhelming force of gentleness!” and it was 
exemplified in the case of Godfrey Graham, on 
whom the meek face made its due impression. 

“ Do you want anything, Sarah?’ said the uncle. 

“T wished to speak with you by yourself, 
uncle ; but, as you are busy, I shall call some other 
time.” 

“There is no time like the present,” replied 
Godfrey, and he beckoned her into the middle 
room where ‘Trotter was in the habit of sitting. 
“You must not keep me long, Sarah,” said he, “ as 
I have a great many things to do.” 

“No, uncle, I shall not keep you—five minutes 
will do. We are poor, very poor, uncle ;’ and here 
she looked tremblingly to the door. “ Some nights 
we go to bed without any supper, and sometimes I 
go to school without having any breakfast; and I 
cannot play and laugh like the other girls—often 
because I am hungry, and oftener because I feel so 
sad at heart. And father and mother are also 
unhappy. You will think it curious in me speak- 
ing about myself and not about them, but they 
told me to do it, and they said that you would be 
kinder if I spoke about myself; but I cannot do 
that, for I am sure they are much more unhappy 
than I am. You are father’s brother, and I often 
wish that [ had a brother ; it would not be so lonely 
in the long dark nights if I had a brother as other 
girls have, and I would be very fond of him. But 
mother says it is better that [ have no brother, as 
he would starve too; and I dare say so it is, for if 
he got nothing to eat, he might cry, and it would 
be terrible to hear a little boy ery for that.” 

“My poor girl, I should be glad to assist you ; 
you are too young to know about these things, but 
I have often assisted your father.” 

“Oh, yes; they told me all about that, and they 
desired me to say that they were very much obliged 
to you for your kindness; and now, if you would 
only give them as much as would take us all to 
2T 
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America, we would never give you any more 
trouble.” 

“TI will see what can be done, Sarah.” 

“Thanks ; many thanks, dear uncle.” 

And Sarah was dismissed ; and Godfrey went ia 
to Ludovicko, who, by the aid of the key-hole, had 
made himself master of the conversation, although 
he heard Godfrey's abstract of it with all the 
gravity of one who listens to a new communica- 
tion. 

“ It is all humbug,” said Ludovicko; “he merely 
wishes to raise the wind, and has no more thoughts 
of emigration than I have. It is too good news to 
be true. Several emigrant ships have been lost, 
and if he could go to the bottom too, it were the 
best thing that could happen.” 

“T should like to do something for the girl ; I 
am sure she has no deceit.” 

“She is out of a bad nest; and, as to deceit, if 
you had only attended to your duties as a justice of 
the peace, you would have seen from young beg- 
gars how the veriest imps of Satan can simper and 
turn up their eyes.” 

“ Mr. Grant, I wish to provide for my niece, and 
that is enough.” 

“Oh, certainly, it is no affair of mine; but it 
must just be as much as will keep soul and body 
together, and no more; for, if it be, the father will 
get into as deep water as ever.” 

“You do not think he will go away, as the girl 
says ?” 

“T don’t; but there is no harm in trying. The 
settlement is now ready for signature. The legac 
to the girl can be inserted afterwards. I shall be 
one witness, and my clerk will bethe other. Bless 
me, how your hand shakes! Take time, you have 
to sign each of the three epee and it won't do if 
they are not all alike. ’s better. Now I will 
sign.” 

And so Ludovicko signed, and after throwing a 
sheet of blotting-paper, as if by accident, over the 
body of the deed, he called for Rankin. 

“Sign there as a witness.” 

Rankin, also as if by accident, knocked aside the 
blotting-paper, and made quick use of his eyes. 
Ludovicko restored it to its place, and emphatically 
asked him to sign. 

“ T did not see the gentleman subscribe,” said the 
clerk, doggedly. 

Lord Chatham, in the days of his greatness, made | 
Lords of the Admiraity put their signatures to blank 
documents ; and, although not so great a man as 
Lord Chatham, Ludovicko had a touch of the arbi- 
trary about him. He fixed his cold grey eye on 
Rankin for a second time, and then repeated the 
monosyllable command in a tone of such peculiar 
character that the humbled assistant took up the 
pen, and signed according to order. 

“ Now, sir, go away to the office; and if anybody 
wants me, say that I shall be there in an hour.” 

Rankin took his hat, and skulked out. 

“He is a horrid fellow,” muttered the clerk. 
“When my old master got into a rage I could get 
into one too; but this unearthly coolness of Grant's 
floors me. The more angry that I get, the cooler 





he becomes; and then, that horrid look of his, it 
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freezes me. But I'll be upsides with him. he 
would tell me when he is going to do a thing off 
the square, I might go snacks with him ; but he wil] 
let nobody into his confidence.” 

Pursuing this train of reflection, Rankin did no 
take particular heed as to his footsteps, and, turn; 

a corner, he jumbled on John Graham. From ~~ 
peated visits paid to John soliciting payment of 
debts intrusted to Grant for collection, Revkis Was 
not unknown to him; and John was not SOITY to 
embrace the opportunity in order that he mi 
gain some intelligence regarding the rumoured 
will. He could not have spoken to the chafed 
assistant at a more fitting opportunity. 

“ How do ye do, Mr. Rankin? Very busy just 
now, I suppose? I hear of a great many job 
going your way—wills and such things, eh?” 

“Yes, Mr. Graham, we are pretty busy ; how dp 
you find business ?” 

“ Never so bad; in fact, between you and me, | 
am going to give it up, and emigrate, if you gep. 
tlemen of the law would allow me.” 

“Emigrate! Ah, let mesee. No—yes—dang it 
I may do something on my own account. (Cap 
you be on honour, Mr. Graham ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Bright ?” 

“ You may trust me thoroughly ; on oath, if you 
like.” 

“Well, all that I say is, don’t emigrate ; things 
are looking up for you in this country. A nod is 
as good as a wink toa blind horse. Craigallan; I 
can’t say more.” 

“ But has not my brother made a will ?” 

“T dare not say one word more; only, if you 
are your own friend, do not leave.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rankin, I will not.” 

They separated, the one knowing that he had 
said too much, and the other perplexed about the 
possible meaning of a hint from such a quarter. 
Proceeding further up the street, John espied 
Ludovicko; but knowing that that gentleman al- 
ways made unpleasant allusions to his obligations, 
he tried to avoid him, but in vain: Ludovicko 
made directly up to him. 

“T am glad I have seen you,” said the lawyer, 
“T was just going to have called on you. You are 
aware, my dear sir, that your excellent brother has 
done me the honour to consult me regarding his 
affairs, and he has let me into a small piece of 
family history; in our profession, we sometimes 
cannot help receiving such communications. Your 


daughter, a very interesting child, has informed her 


uncle that you wish to emigrate. I had no ides 
that matters were so bad with you; of course I 
knew, as you are aware, that you have been a little 
pushed, but I had no conception that matters had 
come to such an extremity. Your brother, al 

much disposed to favour his niece, is yet so in 

at his former losses by you, that he was not at first 
disposed to listen to the proposal ; but, after much 
persuasion, I have at last induced him to agree t 
it, and I have now the satisfaction of informing yo" 
that he is willing to pay a small composition to your 
creditors, defray your passage and outfits, and 
lodge, in a correspondent’s hands at Quebec oF 
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he Montreal, a small sum to assist you in getting up therefore send you a note, which you can answer 
off the country.” at leisure.” 
vill “Mr. Grant, I beg you will —" “Tt is of no use, Mr. Grant, I have quite made 
“Nay, no thanks, Mr. Graham ; it is our duty, up my mind not to go.” 
not know, to assist one another.” “Very well, sir. Only take this warning: the 
ing “You mistake me, Mr. Grant; I certainly did moment that I show your brother your declina- 
re. jntend to thank you, but I also intended doing tion, his interest in you and yours is at an end. 
t of something else.” ; Your daughter was beginning to make an impres- 
Was “Oh, command me in any way you please.” sion on him; but this will send you all to the wall 
to “You still mistake me; I have changed my together.” 
ght mind on the subject of emigration. A little tem- “My brother surely would not have us leave the 
red rary assistance would be very acceptable, but not country when he is so unwell.” 
fed Pr the purpose of emigration.” “I thought as much. Ah! the shoe 
«Why have you changed your mind?’ said there, does it? Well, I'll be candid with you, 
ust Indovicko, his face assuming a regret which his Mr. Graham. Were you to go off quietly, your 
obs inner man did not feel. brother may remember you when he comes to 
“Why,” replied John, with some embarrass- make his will; but refuse his offer, and, believe 
‘do ment, “I have no certainty that I shall succeed me, not one halfpenny shall you ever receive.” 
better there than here.” They parted, Ludovicko chuckling that the in- 
2] “No certainty! of course nothing is certain tervention of “the brat,” as he called Sarah, would 
en here below,” answered Ludovicko, “but there now be nipped in the bud, and John hesitating 
is hope. Let me advise you to reconsider this, whether he were right in refusing the emigration 
it, Mr. Graham. At all events, I shall give you grant, and yet satisfied that there was something in 
Yan another opportunity for reconsideration. I like) Rankin’s warning, and something also in Ludo- 
all such matters to be discussed in writing; I shall | vicko's keenness for his departure. 
you 
n 
is , | 
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ss AUTUMN FRUIT. 
the “ Sorrow, whose employ 
ter. Is to develop, not destroy.”——MILNezs. 
- HEBREWS, CHAPTER XII., VERSE XI. 
xe Wuen apple-blossoms snowed the ground, Until I to my orchard came, 
, And angry winds went rolling by Saw rich fruit hanging on each tree: 
‘er Below the dreary, gloomy sky, [ said, “‘ This fruit grew ripe for me ;” 
on I said, “ Where will the fruit be found?” And plucked it in a moody frame. 
vt And so I closed my eyes in sleep, And then I thought of that rough time 
of And so I rose for many a morn, That blew the blossoms to the ground, 


And walked all hopeless and forlorn : 
My weary soul no rest could keep. 


On many sorrows I did feed, 

My grief I carried day by day, 

Nor knew, as onward I did stray, 
Whither the path I took would lead— 
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And tore the trees with wrathful sound, 
Somewhere about the season’s prime. 


A thing of marvel and of ruth : 
From aught that is a worthy prize, 
Do rainy tears and stormy sighs 

Strip the lush blossomings of youth. 
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We will commence our account of the life of Stein, 
by M. Pertz, by reminding our readers that Stein 
was the Minister who reconstructed the Prussian 
monarchy after the disastrous battle of Jena. His 
name is well known amongst us, and that part of 
his career has been rather celebrated ; but its begin- 
ning and its end are lost in obscurity. A slight 
sketch of the whole will put our readers in pos- 
session of some peculiarities of German society 
towards the end of the last century, make them 
acquainted with the mode in which politicians 
were brought up in Germany, and throw a faint 
light over an important part of European history. 

In the Duchy of Nassau the noble family of 
Stein had been planted time out of mind. Amongst 
a people remarkably careful of their genealogies, 
its origin was not known; but, from the year 1235, 
when the lesser nobility of the empire begun to 
have fixed titles and coats of arms, the Steins had 
possessed, and bequeathed from father to son, a 
castle on the River Lahn, bearing their name, and 
a residence in Nassau. In the middle of the last 
century, the head of this ancient house, who inherited 
his property incumbered with debts, and dilapidated, 
was a Privy Counsellor in the service of the Elector 
of Mayence. He had four sons and three daughters; 
and the youngest of the sons, Henry Frederick 
Charles, known as Charles Frederick, born in Oc- 
tober, 1757, was the Prussian Minister whose life 
Herr Pertz has written, and whose fame at one 
time extended over all Europe. 

Although none of the brothers have any part in 
the subsequent history of the Minister, it is useful 
to remark, remembering the feud that existed 
between Austria and Prussia at that period, that 
the eldest was in the service of the King of 
Prussia, and the second in the service of the Em- 
peror of Austria. The third, though in the end a 
worthless person, served in the French army; and 
the fourth, after some doubt and hesitation, entered 
the service of Prussia. Such a distribution of the 
children of a noble German family amongst the 
rival and contending powers of the Continent was 
then usual. Warand politics, wholly unconnected 
with patriotism, were regular professions; and the 
skilful administrator and the aspiring soldier alike 
offered their services to the best bidder. The want 
of patriotism which became so painfully apparent 
in the military chiefs and the superior civilians in 
most of the States of Germany, when Bonaparte 
penetrated into their country, was a characteristic 
of long standing. In truth, the Germans have a 
common language and a common literature; but | 
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of his existence we may extract another example 
of the manners of the German nobility bearing on 
the morals and fate of the nation. When he Was 
about seventeen years of age his mother, a vigorons. 
minded woman, who dreaded the ruin of the family 
should the property fall to the eldest son, an extrg. 
vagant man, brought a family compact to bear, by 
which all the sons agreed, by a formal document, 
to give up all their right to the estates in favour of 
that one of them whom the parents should selec 
to marry and continue the noble family of Steip, 
It was at the same time settled that if the daughters 
married out of the rank of nobility they should 
lose their share of the property. The choice of 
thé parents, led by the mother, fell on her youngest 
son. Her foresight was so far justified that he 
kept the property together, and paid off the debts; 
but he was averse to matrimony. His marriage, 
in obedience to the compact, was not blessed with 
sons; and in him the legitimate male descendants 
of the old baronial house of Stein were for ever 
extinguished. Such a wilful sacrifice of all affee- 
tion on the part of both sexes to a dominant family 
pride—similar arrangements being common to the 
nobility of Germany, whom prejudice and custom 
exclude from all the means of preserving their 
ancient relative superiority by accumulating wealth 
in manufactures and trade, the new arts of civi- 
lised life—is a clue to much of the loose morality 
which long prevailed in the Courts and amongst 
the upper classes of Germany, and had a most 
deleterious influence on the manners of the whole 
people. Nor was it calculated to answer the end 
proposed; and must in many instances, as in this, 
have hastened the extinction of the family it was 
meant to preserve. 

In February, 1780, Stein began his career in the 
Prussian service. Frederick the Great was then 
King, and Stein was placed in the department of 
the Mines. Our administration has no correspond- 
ing department. Here the mines generally are 
private property ; in Germany they are all royal 
property, including all the salt-mines, which carries 
with it a royal monopoly of salt; and they are all 
worked under the direction of the Sovereign, and 
for his advantage. The department in Prussia, 
which is a combination of our Woods and Forests 





and our Board of Trade, with a great State shop 
in addition, has long been an important part of 
the financial administration. When Stein joined 
it Herr von Kleinitz was at its head, and he had 





recently entered the service of Prussia from that 
of Saxony to reform the management. Stein at- 


they have lived under various and conflicting! tended the meetings of the Mine Councillors, 


Governments, have never com 


d a State, and accompanied the Minister in his journeys of in- 


have long wanted that moral rather than physical | spection, was diligent in his calling, and was soon 


entity we call a country. 


In 1782 he was made Ober-Berg-Rath, 


promoted. 


The future Minister was educated, first at home, | or Upper Mine Councillor, and in 1784 he was ap- 
and afterwards at Gottingen ; and out of this period | pointed Superintendent of the Westphalian Mines, 





Von G. 


* Das Leben des Ministers, Freiherrn von Stein, 
Vols. lL. and JI. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1549-50. 


H. Pertz.—The Life of the (Prussian) Minister Baron Steis. 
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god removed from Berlin to Hugen. His proba- 
fon had been without a stipend ; his new appoint- 
ment carried with it a salary of 1,260 thalers, about 
189/. (Stein is said to have wept on receiving the 
money), 2 house, and some perquisites. 

With the exceptions of a mission to Mayence, 
ghere for a short time, and at a critical period, he 
was Frederick’s envoy, and of his being employed 
gsa sort of chief commissary to provide for the 
Duke of Brunswick’s army, when it entered France 
in 1792, Stein was for a long period entirely occu- 

ied with the details of the management of mines, 
forests, and all that belongs to them. He was 
shifted from one place to another, always remain- 
ing out of the capital, and rose gradually to the 
highest provincial honours. From being the chief 
of a mining district he became the chief adminis- 
ator of a province ; and after twenty-four years’ 
service, having filled many subordinate situations 
to the satisfaction of the Ministers of three kings, 
and to the contentment of his inferiors and the 

ple under him, he became a Cabinet Minister. 
fh 1804 he was placed at the head of the excise, 
customs, and manufactures, being more than any- 
one else the Finance. Minister, the finances not being 
all collected under one head; and then began the 
more distinguished, if not more active, part of his 
life. His salary as a Minister was 4,000 thalers, 
or about 600/. a-year. 

The length of time he filled subordinate stations, 
notwithstanding his assiduify and acquirements, 
marks the difference by which the highest offices 
ofthe State are reached in Prussia and in Eng- 
land. Mr. Herries, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Goulburn, 
and some others, have become Ministers after years 
ef probation in subordinate stations ; but those gen- 
flemen, almost from the first, had seats in Parlia- 
ment; and there, at the very source of all our 
policy, sharing in the conflicts of the master minds 
of the empire, as well as attending to the details of 
administration in the capital—not on the hills of 
Cornwall or Wales—they acquired those enlarged 
views and business habits that fitted them for suc- 
cessful statesmen. More generally, however, the 
education of our Ministers has been almost exclu- 
sively, with one or two years’ service as a junior 
Lord of the Treasury or Admiralty, or Secretary 
for Ireland, in one or the other House of Par- 
liament. Our system imparts to statesmen large 
and world-wide views; but it makes them de- 
pendant for administrative details on permanent 
secretaries and clerks. The German system gives 
statesmen the education of clerks. They acquire a 
perfect familiarity with all the details of adminis- 
tration ; they are skilful at concepts, references, 
memorials, reports, stating opinions, protocols, and 
all the needless complexities of a system which is 
mainly carried on by much writing; but they gene- 
rally fail in forming sound statesman-like views. 
They know nothing of a national policy. ‘To such 
Men, a Sovereign whose mind is unencumbered with 
many petty details, though an insignificant man, may 
with some justice aspire to dictate. Frederick the 
Great did it most successfully. He was at once 
King and Minister. His successors had the same 
task to execute, without his abilities. Feeble, 
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vacillating, capricious, vain, and selfish, they were 
unfit to govern; and the system raised men to be 
Ministers who, from their mode of education, were 
equally unfit. The kings continually interfered, 
the clerk-ministers submitted to the royal capricer, 
changes were incessant, and the system was run- 
ning fast to ruin before it was mowed down by the 
victorious sword of Bona 

Stein was a student of Adam Smith; and he 
contemplated removing, as far as was in his 
power, restrictions on trade, and on the use of 
the soil. In all the provinces of Prussia, but more 
particularly the eastern provinces, the old feudal 
system, with all its forced services for the peasantry, 
and all its privileges and monopolies for the nobi- 
lity, was in full vigour. The sale and use of land 
were prevented by restrictions, intended to pre- 
serve the power of the nobility, and the rights of 
the peasantry. Industry was hampered by dif- 
ferent regulations in the different provinces, trade 
being subjected to different rules and different 
taxes. Heavy duties were levied ou commodities 
entering towns; and heavy tolls both on land and 
water-carriage, in all the provinces, impeded com- 
munication. Frederick the Great, his predeces- 
sors and successors, had added the cumbrous regu- 
lations of the mercantile system and the restrictions 
of financial monopolies to the old feudal system, 
and society was hampered in every limb. It was 
the duty of Stein, as of every statesman, though he 
might not be aware of it, to get rid of these tram- 
mels, and destroy, however gradually, a system in 
ali the details of which his mind had been nur- 
tured. 

Stein had a genius for administrative reform, 
and had been making improvements in bureaux 
and mine-working, though of a trifling character, 
from the beginning of his career. He commenced 
his Ministry by proposing to transfer the manage- 
ment of the salt-works, and all that concerned the 
sale of the article, from the department of the 
Mines to that of the Excise. ‘The project was 
approved of by the King. He also succeeded in 
procuring the abolition of all tolls on the borders 
of the different provinces, Germany not having 
had till lately, and not having yet completely, that 
free internal communication which has been pos- 
sessed by England almost for ages. ‘To cover the 
deficiency of revenue occasioned by these two 
alterations, Stein proposed to levy an equal tax of 
six thalers the last on salt throughout the “om 
putting an end to the unequal taxes in the different 

rovinces, which had led to much smuggling. The 
‘ing, who was referred to on all occasions, fixed 
the tax, however, at twelve thalers, but gave up 
some other trifling taxes. Stein began his admi- 
nistration well by abolishing tolls, though it was 
not in the spirit of Smith to increase the tax on 
salt, and merely improve the State management 
of the trade, instead of setting that branch of in- 
dustry entirely free. 

He has the merit, too, of establishing at this 
period the statistical bureau at Berlin, which, 
greatly to the satisfaction of those who mistake 
mere enumeration for statesmanship, has ever since 
continued to collect and publish accurate accounts 
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of population, revenue, trade, &c. He busied him- 
self, too, with a scheme to improve the eastern 

rovinces, and particularly the trading towns of 
Stettin and Konigsberg, by better Customs regula- 
tions; and he travelled through the country to 
gather information in the different localities.” He 
also set about improving the regulations under 
which the tax on spirits and beer was levied, and 
laid it exclusively on the quantity of malt or corn 
employed by the distiller or the brewer. In all 
these useful labours he displayed the zeal of an 
enthusiastic reformer. They were soon to be inter- 
rupted ; but they are evidence of his discernment, 
and of the administration of Prussia prior to the 
Battle of Jena. 

Before Stein had been a year in office, the 
aggressions of Bonaparte compelled Prussia to 
increase her military power, and Stein, as Finance 
Minister, was called on to supply the means. 
Being well aware of the financial difficulties of the 
country, but supposing he could meet them, he 
was for taking an active part against France in 
1805, when Austria began the contest which ended 
in the Treaty of Presburg. Frederick William IIL, 
always vacillating and procrastinating, and his am- 
bassador, Count Haugwitz, notorious for his attach- 
ment to Napoleon, and accused of treachery to his 
country, managed, however, to allow the Austrians 
to be beaten before they made their declaration. 
Then the Count took the opportunity, contrary to 
his instructions, to conclude a treaty of alliance 
with Bonaparte, and the King readily accepted it 
as a present solution of his difficulties, to commence 
a few months later, under far less honourable 
auspices, a war against him single-handed. At 
this discreditable period of the history of Prussia, 
Stein struggled manfully and generously for a 
nobler policy. He acquiesced in the Haugwitz 
arrangement, because he could not help himself; 
but encouraged his friends to trust in Providence, and 
reserve their energies for more favourable times. 

Thinking there was a great defect in the organi- 
sation of the Cabinet, he proposed a new arrange- 
ment, which would make each Minister more 
clearly responsible for his own department, and the 
whole Ministry act more together, and be respon- 
sible for the advice they gave in common to the 
Sovereign. He also recommended a change of 
some Ministers. The propositions did not please 
the King, who thought Stein somewhat presump- 
tuous, and from that time disliked him, and never 
afterwards fully confided in him. His Majesty 
was further offended by a combined representation 
made to him on the state of Prussia, by his two 
brothers, by Prince Louis Ferdinand, the Prince of 
Orange, and Stein. He was averse to strong 
and decisive measures, reproved his brothers and 
the Prince of Orange for their interference, sent 
them to their regiments, and signified his dis- 
pleasure to Stein. The incident is a counterpart 
to many similar representations by the courtiers 
(perhaps they may be called intrigues) which were 
continually made to the weak monarch. They 
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rarely originated in patriotism. Stein was himself, 
when in office, frequently their object, and finally 
their victim. 
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When Bonaparte at length forced the King to 
try the fortune of war, and the decisive battle of 
Jena placed Prussia at his feet, Stein carried off 


from Berlin all the remaining treasures of the § 
and placed them in security in Stettin and Konj 
berg. He soon afterwards made some f 
attempts to procure a reform in the Cabinet, by 
he declined to accept the office of Minister fop 
Foreign Affairs, as embracing duties for which his 
previous studies had not fitted him. The King, 
irritated probably at his own misconduct, and 
smarting under defeat, wrote with his own hand a 
Cabinet order, such as no king, perhaps, ever wrote 
before, and immediately despatched it to Stein. It 
is worthy of being preserved entire as a record of 
royal petulance, as well as of the mode of managing 
affairs in Prussia :— 

“Long ago I was prejudiced against you. [| 
always regarded you, indeed, as a thinking man, 
full of talent, and able to form great conceptions: 
at the same time, I took you for eccentric and self. 
willed: in one word, for a man who always held 
his own opinion to be true, and was, therefore, not 
adapted to a post where a man of business must 
always meet with points of conflict which must 
soon vex and annoy him. I overcame these pre- 
judices, as I have always endeavoured to select the 
servants of the State, not by my personal caprices, 
but on reasonable grounds. It is, however, very 
striking, that precisely those persons to whom you 
are at present most inimical, and wish to displace, 
are the very persons who formerly spoke the most 
strongly in your favour; and I gave in. You sup- 
plied the place of the late Struensee. I was soon 
convinced that your management of your depart- 
ment was a model; and the thought arose that I 
would bring you nearer to myself, in order to 
place you in a larger sphere of operations. An 
ironical observation last summer, on our com- 
mercial circumstances, improper in a ministerial 
report, drew on you a well-merited reproof from 
me. You were silent. Whether it was from 4 
conviction of your impropriety or not, I will not 
inquire. Not long afterwards, I saw your name, 
amongst many others, subscribed to a paper, which 
I will rather, on account of its extraordinary form, 
pass over in silence. Notwithstanding all this, I 
continued to repose confidence in you, and called 
you to my councils on all great occasions. Your 
judgment was always that of an acute man. I con- 
sidered, therefore, of the means to bring you 
nearer to the chief working-point of the great 
State machine, and, consequently, proposed that 
you should, at least temporarily, take the porte 
feuille of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In & 
writing rich in bombast you declined to assume 
this honourable office, alleging particularly your 
want of experience in this department. Thot 
your refusal at that time placed me in great diffi- 
culties, I gave in to your objections; and in order 
more effectually to carry out your views in relation 
to introducing a better mode of proceeding into 
the business of Government, I issued, on the 17th 
of December last year, the order with which you 
are probably acquainted. I say probably, because 








otherwise your continued silence, which I refe 
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st first to the state of your health, must remain | 


ite inexplicable. I know, indeed, very well in 
ghat an impertinent manner you have, on this 
sbject, both in writing and speech, expressed 
yourself to Generals Von Riichel, Von Zastrow, 
and Von Kockritz ;* and that you have now twice 
refused to make a report on an arrangement that 
was sent by you to me, and that therefore pro- 

ly belongs to your department. 

“From all these circumstances I have become 

infully convinced that I was not unfortunately 
mistaken in you at the first; but that you are to 
be regarded as a thwarting, impertinent, obstinate, 
and disobedient servant of the State, puffed up by 
his own talent and genius; who, far from keeping 
the public welfare in view, is only guided by his 
own caprices and passions, and acts only from per- 
sonal enmities and hatred. Such servants of the 
State are precisely those whose mode of proceeding 
works most injuriously and dangerously for the 
unity of the whole. I am very sorry to be obliged 
to speak so clearly and plainly to you. As you, 
however, represent yourself to be a truth-loving 
man, | have told you my opinion in good German ; 
and I must now add, that if you are not willing 
to alter your disrespectful and improper behaviour, 
the State cannot much rely on your continued 
services. 

“ Freperick WILLIAM. 

“ Konigsberg, Jan. 3, 1807.” 

At the place marked by an asterisk the King had 
originally added, but afterwards expunged, the 

ge—“I cannot possibly regard silence as mere 
impertinence and disobedience to my orders, other- 
wise I must have had a proper lodging prepared 
for you.” His Majesty was willing to excuse the 
disobedience on account of Stein’s ill health; and 
but for that he would have shut him up in a for- 
tress. Stein immediately replied, quoting the hard 
words the King applied to him, expressing his 
concurrence in the King’s opinion that such per- 
sons were dangerous servants to the State, and 
requested his dismissal. The King on the follow- 
ing day wrote, “ As Baron von Stein has yesterday 
pronounced judgment on himeelf, I have nothing 
to add.” His resignation was formally accepted. 
The Court, not feeling secure at Konigsberg, went 
to Memel; and Stein repaired to his estate in 
Nassau. 

Stein’s separation from Prussia was the subject 
of as much regret as the fall of a statesman can 
he at a Court where almost every man but mere 

rsonal dependants is an envious rival. Harden- 

rg, not then a prince, supplied Stein’s place, and 
remained in office about six months, when, at the 
peace of Tilsit, Bonaparte insisted on his dismissal, 
and joined with Hardenberg in recommending the 
King of Prussia to recall Stein to his service. 
Other persons about his Majesty pressed the same 
advice on him; and Stein, listening to the repre- 
sentations of his friends, who flattered him by say- 
ing that he was the only person who could save 
the monarchy, accepted the offer. After an absence 
of eight months, he re-entered the Prussian service. 
He was spared the pain of being concerned in 
bringing ‘about the peace of Tilsit, which deprived 
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Prussia of half its dominions; and the King, who 
had driven him from his councils with anger, now, 
humbled and submissive, was glad to reinstate him. 
His Majesty talked of an adverse fate, which doomed 
him to misfortunes, and of saving the country from 
further disasters by retiring into private life. He 
did not give effect to this language, but placed 
Stein at the head of all civil affairs, consented that 
Herr Beyme, who had before been a source of 
quarrel, should not remain near him, and .-~ 
Stein’s plans for the restoration of the State. 

salary appointed by the King was 10,200 thalers ; 
but Stein, looking at the condition of Prussia, ac- 
cepted only the half. As Prime Minister, he had 
not more than 765/. a year. Whatever other qualities 
Stein might , he was indefatigable in carry- 
ing out administrative reforms. He immediately 
laid down a plan for introducing a unity of action 
into all the acts of the Cabinet, which included a 
participation by him in the proceedings of the 
commission for re-organising the army. Stein's 
principle, from which he never departed, was to 
awaken a moral, religious, and patriotic feeling 
in the nation, restore courage and confidence by 
popular appeals, and prepare it to contend once 
more, at whatever sacrifice, for national indepen- 
dence. Degraded as Prussia then was, deprived 
of many of its resources, his task was a difficult 
one ; but, aided by Scharnhorst, Schrotter, Blucher, 
and other patriots, he contributed much to save 
the wreck of the monarchy, to reconstruct it, and 
infuse new political life into the Government and 
the people. 

One of his first acts after organising the Cabinet 
was his famous measure for abolishing serfdom 
(Erbunterthanigkeil), for which the nation had been 
prepared by the example of other countries, by the 
teaching of Professor Kraus at Konigsberg, and by 
the evident necessity for making the land and those 
who cultivate it free. Not ten days had elapsed 
from the period of his arrival at Memel, and taking 
on him the administration, when the edict was 
issued for improving the possession and the use of 
the soil, and the personal relations of its inhabit- 
ants. A Commission drew up and debated the 
measure, but otherwise public opinion was not 
consulted nor prepared for it, as public opinion is 
here consulted and prepared for all measures of 
importance. Though beneficial it was arbitrary, 
aa set an example of the State dealing with the 
property of the people which seems not to have 

en without its influence in more recent times. 
The necessity of some such Jaw had become im- 

rative, teaching us that we must submit to some 

ind of compulsion when we are not sufficientl 

enlightened to do what is right of our own acc 
The law begun by stating, “ That every inhabitant 
of our dominions is authorised, without any restric- 
tion on the part of the State,to acquire in full pro- 
perty land of every description.” Before then the 
nobility could only noble — } the 
peasants and citizens could onl not 
noble. The people were rigidly. divided into 
castes, and forbidden an interchange of properties. 
Many of these onerous restrictions were done away 
by the edict of October 9, 1807. 
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Stein remained in office little more than a year. 
He was then declared an enemy to France by 
Napoleon, and compelled to resign. Though re- 
commended by him to be Minister, he was one of 
Napoleon’s most active foes, who left Stein no 
option, when he discovered his mistake, but to 
retire or see Prussia still occupied by his troops, 
a prey to his vengeance. On this occasion the 
King of Prussia expressed his deep regret to lose 
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Stein’s services, but the nation was the greatest 
loser. The King never cordially loved nor trusted 
Stein. He continually refused his assent to the 


we for raising his people. He not unfrequently 
istened to intriguers who wished to be in Stein’s 
place, without possessing his abilities. Against 
them and against the prepossessions of the monarch 
Stein had to support himself. He had to contend, 
also, against a very powerful French party, which 
was extremely zealous and active at Berlin, and 
had ramifications in the Court, and in almost every 
part of the kingdom. He was supported by the 
approbation of the public, and by the most en- 
lightened and patriotic of the generals and civil 
servants of the State; but the immense difficulties 
he had to contend with did not all arise from the 
dilapidated state of the finances and the shattered 
condition of the monarchy. 

Notwithstanding the opposition he had to en- 
counter in the thirteen months that he was in office, 
he introduced order in the finances, he helped ma- 
terially to re-organise the army, he abolished guilds, 
put an end to the monopolies possessed by many 
towns, did away with a great number of feudal 
customs—such as exclusive mill privileges and 
local tolls—and took steps for establishing similar 
and equal laws for all the disjointed and different 
provinces of Prussia. He sowed the seeds of reform 
rather than gathered the harvest. Some of them 
were cultivated by his successors; but many were 
neglected, as too bold and searching, and some 
were strangled as unsuitable or unworthy. He 
began a great work which time must finish. The 
errors of ages that have formed national habits 
cannot be rooted out in a month or a year. It was 
Stein's fault that he attributed too much power to 
administration, and supposed that edicts could alter 
the habits and relations of a people as they had 
remodelled a bureau and re-organised a Cabinet. 

He remarked, in one of his representations to 
the King concerning Prince William, that the man 
was in a great measure formed by the active occu- 
pations in which he was engaged. This is entirely 
true of himself. He had been so continually em- 
ployed in administering minute affairs and in re- 
forming modes of administration, that the practice 
had become a confirmed habit, and he was continu- 
ally devising new regulations for the conduct of the 
every-day business of the State. When he left 
office, he had other plans in hand for making 
further reforms in the Cabinet in the provincial 
governments, and in the subordinate offices of the 
State. His practical education in office made him 
more an administrative reformer than a_philo- 
sophical statesman. He thought of appealing to 
the people to give effect to his projects—he had no 


their own. He had never fully comprehended nor 
heartily adopted Adam Smith’s principle, that the 
surest way to promote the public benetit is to give 
free scope to the exertions of individuals. He had 
not even learned that the union of a people and 
the nourishment of patriotism are best promoted by 
the complete freedom of the press, and he put dow, 
a newspaper of which he disliked the principles, 

He carried his habits with him into his retire. 
ment. Denounced by Bonaparte as an enemy ty 
France, his property confiscated, and his person 
ordered to be seized, he took refuge in Bohemia, 
and there employed himself in examining the poli. 
tical schemes of his successors. He tovk a deep 
interest in the war between Austria and France jp 
1809, and suggested improvements in the Austrian 
system of finance. He tried too, without success, 
to urge forward the statesmen of. Austria in the 
career of reform. On many points, he admitted 
Austria had preceded Prussia, but had remained 
behind as to education, which Stein recommended 
the Austrians to promote. 

At one time, Stein almost despaired of his coun- 
try, and contemplated taking refuge in Kentucky; 
but he lived on, corresponding with his friends in 
Berlin, and taking a continued interest in the 
affairs of Prussia. Inthe summer of 1810, Harden- 
berg, with the permission of Bonaparte, was again 
taken into the service of Prussia, and his financial 
plans found more favour with Stein than with many 
of his Berlin friends. About September 16, 1810, 
a remarkable interview, at the suggestion of Har- 
denberg, took place between him and Stein in a 
lonely house on the Austrian side of the Bohemian 
frontier. The Prime Minister in possession con- 
sulted his displaced and banished predecessor, and 
Hardenberg, deferring to the judgment of Stein, 
modified the measure he had introduced. Stein 
was not, however, again brought prominently before 
the public till 1812. From 1808 till that period 
he remained in retirement in Bohemia, planning 
schemes for the welfare of the country he was not 
allowed to serve more actively. 

The war between France and Russia called him 
from his retirement, and he assisted Alexander with 
his counsels, He took an active part in the German 
War of Liberation; and, six years after Bonaparte 
denounced him, he retorted the denunciation, and 
saw it carried into effect. In 1813, he was appointed 
by the Allied Powers chief of the administrative 
council, and made the resources of the French pro- 
vinces available to the allied armies. He accom- 
panied them to Paris. He was not, however, 
restored to place and power in Prussia. He was 
too active a reformer for Hardenberg, and too rigid 
a moralist for the King. His influence was felt 
amongst the people, though he had no place at 
Court. After the peace, he retired into private 
life, and died in June, 1831, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. By his marriage with a Countess 
Walmoden he left two daughters, one married to 4 
Count Giech, the other to Count Kielmansegge ; but 
he left no son in whom the Germans might honour 
one of the greatest patriots their country has pro- 
duced in modern times. 





notion of relying on them to execute projects of 





For the details of his latter years we must wait 
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gjl Herr Pertz publishes the two remaining volumes 
efhis work. ‘The few particulars we have placed 
before our readers, and the few remarks we have 
made, will suffice to give them an idea of the life 
and character of Stein. He had an acute and 
vigorous intellect: he was thoroughly German ; 
more a master of details than of principles, and 
rash in his reforms from not being comprehensive, 
and dealing with the affairs of the nation as he had 
been accustomed to deal with the bureaux and shops 





be had presided over. His sincerity seems to have 
amounted to bluntness; and probably his manners, | 
formed in provincial society, were not considered | 
models at Court. He is accused, consistently with 
this, of bestowing his confidence on vulgar flatter- 
ers. His great virtues and his great talents obtained 
for him the friendship and the admiration of the 
best men of Prussia, but he seems to have wanted 
the showy qualities which captivate the multitude. 

The life of such a statesman, active in three 
reigns, beginning his career under Frederick the 
Great, and not quitting the scene till after the 
Revolution of 1830, and being himself a great mov- 
ing power in some of the greatest changes in the 
north of Germany, must necessarily be full of in- 
terest. We have confined our remarks principally 
to the man, but the book contains many materials 
for history. The character of the late King of 
Prussia, and of his Court, are better described, 
though incidentally, than in any other work we are 
acquainted with. Stein, in a few words, points out 
some of the defects of his royal master, and their 
causes :-— 

“His early education was confided to a fantastic 
bypochondriac of the name of Behnisch, who was 
wrtured by the appearance of spirits, and by pangs 
of conscience for having sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. In his sixteenth year, the King was placed 
under reasonable teachers, but he had uired 
habits of vague contemplation and dislike to work. 
When he attained manhood, Major-General Von 
Kockeritz was appointed his adjutant, and soon 
became his friend and confidant. Kockeritz was 
an honourable and well-meaning man, and, accord- 
ing to his convictions, a good councillor for the 
King ; but he was of very limited comprehension, 
and without education. His whole life had been 
passed in the routine service of the Potsdam 
Garrison, where, by the severest discipline, the 
annihilation of independence, subserviency, and 
monkish obedience were brought about. His 
narrow mind was there drilled into vulgarity 
and submissiveness ; and, capable only of the shal- 





lowest insight, had no other wish than to enjoy 
m peace and quietness, undisturbed either by 
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foreign or home affairs, his game of cards and his 
pipe.” 

Of a soft and yielding nature, under such teach- 
ing and with such companions, Frederick William 
the Third, like most of the hereditary monarchs of 
the period, was quite unequal to its emergencies. 
Continual complaints were made by all his coun- 
cillors, but it was impossible to bring him to a de- 
cision ; so that favourable opportunities were lost, 
and the nation sacrificed by his procrastination. If, 
in the end, Prussia was triumphant, it was due to 
the insane arrogance of his conqueror, a very 
severe winter, and the control which Prince Har- 


_denberg obtained over the King and his affairs. 


He seems to have been only obstinately consistent 
in refusing to allow an appeal to his people, whose 
freedom he dreaded apparently more than the suc- 
cess of the French. From the character of the 
monarch, and the nature of his government, we are 
at no loss to account for the degradation of Prussia 
till a Russian winter destroyed the French army. 
We cannot, however, fail to remark that the system 
requires revision which places the destiny of a 
fettered people in the hands of an uncontrolled 
hereditary monarch. 

Besides the character of the monarch, the life of 
Stein makes us acquainted with the character of 
the nobility and people of Germany. The former 
were without patriotism, and the latter without 
political energy. ‘The character of both was the 
result of the system, and we have seen it, after 
thirty-five years’ peace and comparatively little 
improvement, terminate in a violent revolution, to 
be restored, for a time only we hope, by as violent 
a reaction. Stein corresponded with many of the 
leading men of the day, and the publication of 
their letters makes us acquainted with them and 
their views. Gentz, Gneisenau, the then Prince of 
Orange, the present King of the Netherlands, in 
conjunction with Stein, entertained the project, in 
1809, of arming the Northern Germans in spite of 
their Courts; but the feeble resistance of Austria 
and the rapid success of Bonaparte put an end to 
the scheme. Many other subjects of interest are 
embraced by the work, which is a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of the first thirty years 
of this century. 

For English taste, and for the time English 
readers can bestow on such works, the Life of Stein 
is overloaded with documentary matter. It is well 
written, well arranged, and not deficient in descrip- 
tive power, but it is far too voluminous. At the 
same time, we have derived from it so much infor- 
mation, that we look with some impatience for the 
concluding volumes, 
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SINNERS AND SUFFERERS. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


“'Tuen you believe in the justice of this world, | though comparatively young in the profession. He 
after the fashion of our old nursery-tales, in which had been engaged for sundry cases on that circuit 
the good boy always got the plum-cake, and the which the Judge had just completed—as concerned 
one was invariably put in the closet?” said her ladyship’s county with a maiden assize, where 
Charles Monroe, addressing at once Lady Annette | after white gloves and congratulations had been 
Leveson and her temporary squire, old Judge duly presented, the evening was devoted to a family 
Naresby, as they paused in a moral disquisition, dinner and chat with Lady Annette, preparatory to 
on which her ladyship had employed the greater justice and he taking their way on the morrow to 
rt of their afternoon’s stroll through Leveson the neighbouring shire. 
Park, interrupted only by an occasional remark, Lady Annette and the Judge were old acquaint. 
from her niece Emma, a girl just returned from ances, and he had come early enough to find the 
school, who hung on Charles’s arm, and called the three among the old oaks, where it was pleasant 
party's attention to every woodland prospect and to talk in that bright summer afternoon till the 
grand old tree they passed. 'dinner-hour and the rest of the party arrived; so 
Lady Annette had relations in the peerage, | they found time for argument. 
though they were not reckoned among the wealthiest; “ Well, Charles,’ said Lady Annette, whose 
of that body. Her husband had been similarly con-| habitually good temper seemed slightly ruffled by 
nected, but he was long dead; and his childless| her cousin's remark, “there are sounder lessong 
widow's jointure consisted of little more than a/ taught men in the nursery than most of them prac- 
castellated mansion, a park, renowned for the an-/ tise in after-life; and the teaching of those tales 
tiquity of its oaks, on the borders of one of the| appears to me a truth verified by every day’s ex- 
midland counties, and an old-fashioned house in| perience. Do we not see that industry and good 
Park-lane, London. These possessions were to|conduct generally bring the working-classes to 
descend, on her death, to the orphan daughter of comparative wealth, while the best families are re- 
her husband’s brother, who, having besides a dowry duced by extravagance and profligacy ? Does not 
of some five thousand in the funds, was, by the even the popular mind regard virtue with honour, 
unanimous vote of her family, placed under Lady and vice with contempt? Surely there is, even in 
Annette’s guardianship. In speeding on that this world, an unslumbering Providence, which, 
orphan girl’s education from one boarding-school eventually, rewards the good and punishes the 
to another, in dipping a short way into all the! wicked ?” 
popular philosophy of the age, and taking an easy; “Sometimes,” said Charles. 
interest in all its social improvements, Lady Annette| “Well, your response is amusing,” said Lady 
had spent her limited income and quiet years without Annette, smiling ; “but let us hear your view of 
the usual excitements of either working altar-cloths | the subject.” 
or setting up a Dissenting chapel. Lady Annette| “TI fear it is not very definite,” said her cousin. 
was, of course, a sort of positivist in her way. She |“ Perhaps I am not clearsighted enough ; but this 
had an almost material faith in virtue rewarded. life has always seemed to me full of inconsistencies 





Good for good, love for love, was the substance of | 
her creed regarding time’s returns; and being 
somewhat zealous in the doctrine, she had exerted 
all her eloquence to prove it to the satisfaction of 


and contradictions; yet, one thing I-believe, that 
moral goodness does not always lead to good for- 
tune, nor moral evil to bad. Sometimes that for 
which I have no name but the ancient one of 
friendly stars, and sometimes a practical know- 








the Judge. He was a man after her own faith and 
fortunes—well born, as it is called, and gifted with | ledge of men and things as they are, or the want 
a cool clear head, which, just fitting him for the | of these, conducts us to the one, or leaves us to the 
study of law, and no more, had calmly raised him | other.” 
through the intervening steps of his profession to| “Oh, Charles, what a pity that pretty girl should 
the bench; but his experience of life had been far | be lame!” whispered Emma, as they now emerged 
wider, and he had seen certain occurrences in its|on a broad walk, which, being the most direct 
course which made him doubt her ladyship’s phi- route to a neighbouring village, had been long 
losophy. open to pedestrians. And a young girl, evidently 
The Judge's opposition had ceased, nevertheless, | of the servant class, who walked with considerable 
and Lady Annette remained mistress of the field, | difficulty, laid down a smal! bundle she carried, 
when Charles Monroe volunteered the above inter- | and leant for rest against a mossy tree. The girl 
retation. Considering that, besides her title, the was not more than eighteen; her soft dark hair, 
ady had full twenty years the start of him in life’s fine features, and small, but graceful, figure, were 
journey, the attack was bold; but Charles was singularly attractive, in spite of a sickly pallor and 
known at Leveson Park as her Scottish cousin,! remarkable lameness; but the face had such an ex- 
belonging to a poor but honourable family north pression of fearless honesty and truth as made It 
of ‘Tweed, and already named as a rising barrister, | truly noble, and took the whole party's attention. 
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« That’s a fine face,” said the Judge, when they 
pad pussed. “There looks something like goodness 
there ; and, apropos of our controversy, it somehow 
reminds me of a case which is to be tried to-mor- 
row, in which the principal witness is a young girl, 
who defended her master’s house single-handed 

inst two burglars, and actually detained one of 
them till he was arrested.” 

“Oh, aunt, we must go to hear the case,” said 

oung Emma earnestly. 

“Tt certainly will be interesting,” said Lady 
Annette. “What a noble girl in her station, too! 
Charles, I hope you will allow there is some pro- 
bability of her being rewarded ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Charles. 

“Oh, never mind him,” interrupted the Judge, 
who got very soon tired of moral questions; “ he 
debated the same subject with Thornley and me 
other evening, and would have totally routed us 
if we had not taken refuge in whist.” 

Charles made do reply, for his attention was 
once more engaged by the girl, who, with a flushed 
cheek, and all the speed she could muster, passed 
them at that moment, and the Judge had succeeded 
in diverting Lady Annette’s thoughts to another 
channel. 

“Thornley should be an able antagonist,” said 
she, “I am told he is very clever. It was but 
tiother day that, in looking over one of his mother’s 
old letters from Florence, I recollected she had 
mentioned his Italian tutor’s predictions of the 
great figure he should make at Cambridge. By 
the way, Charles, he was your class-fellow there. 
How far were they fulfilled ?” 

“The only time ever 1 remember him to make 
a figure,” answered Charles, vainly endeavouring 
to suppress a smile, “was, when he refused the 
challenge of a wild Welsh student, on whose 
pranks he had been rather censorious, saying a 
duel was contrary to his principles; and though 
the Welshman actually insulted him in the very 
streets, he preferred a formal apology to fighting.” 

“What a high-principled young man!” exclaimed 
Lady Annette and her niece in the same breath. 

“Yes,” said the Judge, “so much conscientious- 
ness and moral courage is worth a world of talent.” 

“Tt must be a comfort,” continued her ladyship 
with enthusiasm, “to Mr. Thornley, to find the 
pains bestowed on his son’s education so well 
repaid. Do you know he would never allow him 
to enter a public school, saying, that knowledge in 
such places was paid for with both morals and 
manners; and Edmund was educated under his 
own eye, by some of the best scholars in Florence.” 

“Mr. Thornley had great discernment,” re- 
marked the Judge; “I wonder he didn’t show it 
more in his pecuniary affairs.” 

“Ah, what a falling off was there!” half sighed 
Lady Annette. “It vexes me yet to think of it, 
they were such old friends of ours. What a belle 
poor Mrs. Thornley was!—they tell me she has 
grown very old and dowdy now. And how he used 
to sport! and yet one might have known the estate 
would go to creditors. But his misfortunes im- 
proved him greatly, they say, turned his attention 
entirely to high subjecte—Italian progress, and all 








that. Do you know, when they lived in Florence, 
the Austrian police had quite an eye upon him, and 
he was proud of that, poor man! I wish you had 
seen his letters.” 

Here her ladyship stopped short, for a figure 
was seen rapidly approaching, which all the party 
knew to be that of Edmund Thornley. ‘The gen- 
tleman whose education, character, and an | 
history had been thus freely discussed, was a tall, 
well-proportioned man, with fair complexion, and 
curling auburn hair. There was something almost 
feminine*about his small mouth and pearly teeth; 
but his full blue eyes and smooth white brow had 
no expression but those of health and youth, retain- 
ing the latter to an extreme degree, though he was 
rather advanced in the twenties. The story of his 
parentage and prospects was already talked over by 
the Thornleys’ old friends in Leveson Park. An 
only son, born in the ranks of English gentry, but 
brought up in Italy, to which pecuniary embarrass- 
ment had early obliged his father to retire, he 
had been educated, it was said, most carefully 
under the paternal roof, with all home influences 
around him—sent first to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently to the study of English 
law, partly by way of scope for his talents, and 
partly as the best provision for the heir of a deeply- 
mortgaged estate. 

Edmund Thornley was a young man for whom 
friends did everything. His parents and tutors in 
Italy had promised and vowed great things in his 
name to his relatives in England; and though 
they could not believe the report, for he had as yet 
astonished neither Cambridge nor the Temple, it 
was proper for them to allow there was talent in 
him which must come out some day; and all that 
interest and solicitation could do was done with 
the Thornleys’ old acquaintances to secure patron- 
age for their son. By that influence the Judge had 
been induced to make choice of him for his mar- 
shal, as it is legal etiquette to style a sort of humble 
companion or assistant on the circuit. Hitherto 
he had filled the post to his superior’s entire satis- 
faction ; but Naresby, who specially understood the 
art of making his dependants useful, had that day 
left him some letters to write previous to joining 
Lady Annette’s party. 

The hostess warmly welcomed the son of her 
old friends, whose doings she had just canvassed. 
Charles received his former class-fellow with cold 
civility ; and, warned by the dinner-bell, the com- 
pany adjourned to Leveson Hall, in time to meet 
the Rector and his lady, a quiet country pair, who 
completed their party. It was soon manifest what 
advantage Thornley’s gentle attentive manner gave 
him in the eyes of the ladies compared with the 
sometimes abrupt, and often careless, address of 
their Scotch cousin. Emma found him particu- 
larly agreeable ; and the subject of the approaching 
trial being renewed after dinner, both she and her 
aunt were charmed with the enthusiastic admiration 
of the young girl's courage and devotedness which 
he expressed in the warmest terms; while Charles 
merely hoped that those whom she had served so 
well would not forget her poverty. 

“ Such,” said Lady Annette, in a whispered dis- 














sertation on the contrast of the young men, while 
she and the Judge sat at whist by themselves, 
“Such are the natural effects of a home education 
and a mother’s influence.” 

“ Oh, yes,” responded Naresby, somewhat -con- 
fused by the cards which he was shuffling; “ Thorn- 
ley is an excellent person, and very accommodating. 
He never troubles one with a view of his own, like 
other lads.” 

On the following day there was a crowded court- 
house in the assize town of the neighbouring county. 
The case to be tried had been the topic ef gossip 
and wonder there for many a week, and Lady 
Annette and her niece were not the only members 
of surrounding gentility among the audience. 
Charles Monroe had the honour of escorting them, 
for the first time in their lives, to a court of justice 
and all his explaining powers were put in requi- 
sition by Emma's whispered inquiries, till, the usual 
preliminaries being gone through, the prisoner was 
placed at the bar. He was a dark-looking, muscular 
fellow, whose way seemed to have lain through the 
wild places of low life; but when he pleaded “ Not 
guilty,” in a strong Welsh accent, some strange 
recollections appeared to strike Charles, and he 
whispered to Lady Annette, “That man used to 
look after game-dogs for Harry Williams, with 
whom Thornley wouldn't fight at Cambridge ; and 
they told me Harry had been expelled.” 

“ Yes,” replied her ladyship, in a low but tri- 
umphapnt tone, as she cast a glance of more than 
approbation on the Marshal, now occupying his 
usual place near the Judge ; “ men are even in this 
world rewarded according to their works.” 

Charles smiled incredulously, but his smile 
changed to a look of surprised recognition, for the 
principal witness, who just then stood up to take 
the oath, was none other than the girl they had met 
in Leveson Park. Many acurious eye was turned 
on that fair honest face; the Judge himself seemed 
to recognise her, and the Marshal to forget his 
habitual composure in astonishment that one so 
young and pretty should be the heroine of such a 
tale: but, without either the vanity or the bashfulness 
nearly always allied to it, which would have upset 
most young people in her position, the girl told her 
story modestly and plainly, like one who felt she 
had done her duty, and made no display about it. 
Her evidence was simply to the effect that her 
hame was Grace Greenside, that she was a ser- 
vant at Daisy Dell—the local designation of a pro- 
perty occupied by one of the better class of farmers 
in the shire—and had been for two years maid-of- 
all-work at the farm-house, which was situated in 
a solitary part of the country, and at some distance 
from the high road. Un the fifth of the previous 
month, it being Sunday, and the other three ser- 
vants having gone in different directions, her 
mistress took their little boy and girl with them 
to the parixh church, about a mile distant, leaving 
her alone in the house, with strict orders not to 
quit it, and admit none but special friends of the 
family till their return ; on account, as she believed, 
of a considerable sum of money which her master 
had drawn from the bank but a few days before, for 
the purchase of an adjoining farm. Soon after they 
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were gone, two men, one of whom was the pri- 
soner, knocked loudly at the front door, and de. 
manded admission, which, owing to her orders and 
their suspicious appearance, she refused, when they 
tried to force an entrance; but, arming herself wit}, 
her master’s loaded gun, she defended the pre. 
mises, which were well secured— -being built, as the 
girl described, in old fighting times—till, by sound- 
ing one of those antiquated horns kept for similar 
purposes in many an old country house, she alarmed 
half the parish, and men were seen coming across 
the fields, on which the assailants fled. The pri- 
soner, Low ever, carried with him a fine vest of her 
master’s, which, owing to an accident, had been 
spread out to dry on a hedge hard by; and, bit- 
terly blaming herself for leaving the article Within 
his ‘reach, the girl pursued him in hopes of re- 
covering it, and actually overtook, laid hold of 
and detained him till the neighbours came up and 
completed the capture, in spite of his blows, by 
which she had been so seriously injured as to be 
confined to the house till the previous day, when 
she walked with great difficulty about two miles 
to see her relatives. 

Her tale was confirmed by the evidence of se- 
veral country people who had assisted in securing 
the prisoner, by that of her master, a hard-looking, 
worldly man, of her father, a clownish labourer, 
and of an ill-tempered, slatternly woman, who 
proved to be her stepmother. Grace dropped a 
curtsey, and quitted the witness-box, amid a general 
murmur of applause. The jury, without retiring, 
found a unanimous verdict of “Guilty ;” and, after 
a lengthy address, equally divided between eulogy 
of the girl's conduct and reprobation of the crimi- 
nal’s, not forgetting some prophetic hints touching 
the future destiny of his companion who had 
escaped, the J udge commanded sentence of death to 
be recorded against him, and a small sum of money 
to be immediately bestowed on Grace, not only in 
testimony of the court's sense of her merits, but by 
way of compensation for the injuries she had re- 
ceived, as his lordship phrased it, “in the service 
of justice and good order.” 

“ A poor reward, but, perhaps, not unacceptable,” 
thought Charles, elancing at her apparel, which, 
though clean and neatly worn, was such as indi- 
cated almost the lowest state of feminine funds, as 
with a grateful countenance she stepped out to 
await the leisure of the court functionaries in that 
matter, and another case came on. 

“Let us go now,” said Lady Annette to her 
niece. “How very interesting it was, and how 
delighted Edmund Thornley seemed | ” 

“He has just gone out, aunt,’ remarked Emma, 
who had grown singularly alive to the Marshal's 
motions ; and Charles, as he resumed the duties of 
a cavalier, silently recollected that, throughout the 
trial, while Thornley conversed with the Judge or 
took notes for him, according to custom, his eye 
had often wandered towards Grace Greenside, and 
he had left the court the first unobserved moment 
after she quitted it. The young barrister was, 
therefore, not surprised, on crossing one of the 
outer divisions, to find him there by her side, talk- 
ing in a most animated manner. They were words 
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of praise he had been uttering; and there was a 

low on the girl’s cheek, and a light in her eye, 
which neither the Judge’ s encomiums nor the ap- 
plause of a crowded court had called forth; yet, at 
their approach, a sudden confusion came over 
Thornley for an instant, but the next he saluted 
the ladies with his usual courtesy, and more than 
his usual warmth. 

“You find me conversing with the heroine of 
Daisy Dell,” said he; and the remnant of his 
speech was so low, that Charles could only catch, 
“artless simplicity,” and “mind above her station.” 
It reached the girl’s ear, nevertheless; and a wild, 
waking dream “of hope, or passion, or it might 
be vanity, passed over that young face. 

“Oh, aunt, let us speak to her,” said Emma; 
and fully conscious of the honour and reward which 
a few words from her patrician lips must confer on 
plebeian merit, Lady Annette stepped up, and ad- 
dressed some complimentary inquiries to Grace. 

The gratified girl replied with many a curtsey. 
There was an asking-leave look in young Emma’s 
face as it turned to her aunt for a moment, and 
then, like one determined to venture, she drew a 
small turquoise ring from her finger, and pressed 
it into the girl’s hand, with a low whisper, “ You 
have been very good and honest; take this from 


” 


me. 

“Tt is the first ring I ever wore,” said Grace, 
endeavouring to force the small circlet on one 
finger after another, which hard work had roughened 
and expanded ; but Emma’s turquoise could find rest 
only on the little one. “It is the lucky finger,” 
said she, blushing to the brow; “and a thousand 
thanks, my lady ; but it is too fine for the like 
of me.” 

“May it be lucky to you, my girl!” half mur- 
mured Charles, emptying his light purse almost 
unperceived into her other hand, while Lady 
Annette was assuring her that good conduct always 
had its reward; and before the girl had time to 
thank him, he “hurried away with the delighted 
Emma, w hile Thornley conducted her ladyship to 
their carriage over the way. 

Scarce had Charles handed in his charge when 
one of his clients, who had litigated a garden-fence 
for four years past, pounced upon him with a lately- 
discovered evidence for his claim, which occupied 
some hours in explanation ; and before he returned 
to the court-house, Grace Greenside had received | 
her money, and went her way. The Marshal w as | 
busy writing a note for the Judge, and his lord- 
ship was passing sentence on a turnip-stealer. 

Next day Charles gained the case touching the | 
garden-fence, according to the county new spapers | 
by a display of legal learning and eloquence never | 
before equalled in that court-house ; but the same | 
evening a letter brought the hard- working barrister | 
the joyful intelligence that a legal appointment in | 
one of the West India Islands, for which he had | 
canvassed and despaired till it was refused by some | 
half-dozen of the better provided, had been conferred | 
upon him. 

It is doubtful if three years can pass over any 
‘pot of this inhabited earth without b ringing many 
changes, and they had brought its share to the | 





/quaintance of Emma's last bequeathing uncle, that 


border of that midland county since Lady Annette 
convinced the Judge, and vanquished her Scotch 
cousin, on a great moral question, among the old 
trees of Leveson Park. Leveson Park and Hall 
were lonely now in the summer-time, for another 
uncle had died, leaving Emma some additional 
thousands, and her aunt removed to the house in 
Park-lane every London season to have her pro- 
perly brought out. 

In the adjoining shire, trials of still greater 
interest (for there was a murder and two breaches 
of promise among them) had long superseded in 
the popular mind the case of Daisy Dell; but the 
neighbours for miles round that solitary farm-house 
still talked at intervals of Grace Greenside, how a 
fine gentleman who had spoken to her in court 
came many a day after the assizes privately about 
the fields to see her, and how she had been seen 
driving away with him in a chaise from the end of 
the green lane late one evening, when her mistress 
imagined she was busy in the dairy. The girl's 
relatives said he was nephew to the judge who 
had been on the circuit that year, and would soon 
be a judge himself; that he had taken Grace to 
London, and made a real lady of her; but their 
neighbours knew the way of the world too well to 
place entire faith in that statement, and the master 
of the house she had defended (it was said gra- 
tuitously) gave it as his private judgment that the 
girl had been ruined by being made so much of. 

The old house in Park-lane looked as comfort- 
able as handsome but antiquated furniture could 
make it. It was the height of the London season, 
and Lady Annette Leveson had given a dinner- 
party—as it was understood, by way of welcome to 
her cousin, Mr. Monroe, who had just returned 
from Barbadoes, with an older look, a darker com- 
plexion, and his footing made sure in Government 
employ at home. His residence was now in 
London ; and his near relationship, of which Lady 
Annette had grown singularly mindful of late, 
made him an intimate visitor at her house, where, 
on the present occasion, he did the honours to a 
number of gentlemen, still conversing over their 
wine; while, as British etiquette prescribes, Lady 
Annette had led the fairer portion of her company 
to small talk and the drawing-room. 

Useful as Charles was often pronounced by her 
ladyship, and a rising cousin as he had become, the 
assiduous attentions and quietly agreeable manner 
of Edmund Thornley made much greater way in 
the secret favour of both aunt and niece. Edmund 
was by this time called to the bar. He made no 
great figure there, but friends were still doing for 
him, and he had sundry relations who took care of 
his interests in London. he chief of these was a 
brother-in-law of his father; but Miss Thornley 
had been his first wife, and a second had reigned for 
eleven years in her stead. Mr. Crainor was a bar- 
rister of the West-end, who worshipped respecta- 
‘bility, and had no family but two married daughters. 
It was through him that all advices and letters of 
‘credit came from Italy, where Thornley senior 
still found it convenient to sojourn; and he was 
' Edmund's counsellor in all things. Being an ac- 
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ntleman had thought proper to make him one of 
his executors; he had, co uently, considerable 
influence at the house in Park-lane. and was 
believed to use it in favour of his nephew-in-law, 
who, shrewd people said, might form an eligible 
connexion there ; but, as yet, rumour went no fur- 
ther on the subject. There were also those who 
thought Charles Monroe might be a successful rival, 
as his prospects were now more promising, and his 
talents known to be superior; but Emma’s private 
opinion of him was, that he looked wonderfully 
old, had no sensibility, and an almost vulgar way 
of conducting himself to ladies. He had left her a 
school-girl, not sixteen, and found her a graceful 
accomplished woman of the harmlessly sentimental 
school, who shed tears at tragedies, and gave 
largely, considering her purse, at charity sermons, 
made collections of poetry, and never inquired 
beyond the surface of her own circle, except 
regarding some very romantic story of real life. 

Edmund Thornley sat on an ottuman between 
Lady Annette and her niece, turning over for their 
edification the leaves and plates of one of those 
richly-got-up annuals so dear to London drawing- 
rooms at a period within most people's memory. 
He never lingered long with the gentlemen, at least 
in Park-lane. 

“ Oh, what a lovely picture!’ said Emma, as a 
Swiss scene turned up. “And that figure,” she 
continued, pointing to one ata cottage door, “how 
much it reminds me of the girl—I forget her name 
—who defended the farm-house against robbers. 
Don't you remember, Mr. Thornley, how you 
called her the heroine of Daisy Dell ?” 

“Qh, yes!’ said Edmund, after a trial of recol- 
lection. “It is like her, but I think she was not 
quite so pretty.” 

“Certainly not so tastefully dressed,” said Lady 
Annette ; “these Swiss have so much the advan- 
tage of our peasantry; but she was a most inter- 
esting creature. And yet, Mr. Thornley,” added 
her ladyship, who retained the taste for morality, 
“T fear the transaction did not turn out to her 
benefit. ‘They had strange reports in that part of 
the country, and my niece and I have often ob- 
served her since we came to London.” 

“ Oh, aunt!’ interposed Emma, “ but she dressed 
and looked so—=v—very properly. I am sure she 
has married some person of her choice, and lives 
happily. It would just complete her story.” 

The mention of a story after dinner, in the height 
of the London season, is sufficient to wake up any 
drawing-room, and had its natural effect on Lady 
Annette’s. 

“Oh, pray what was it?’ demanded half-a-dozen 
voices ; and Emma was of course obliged to relate 
the tale, with frequent applications for assistance to 
Mr. Thornley, whose replies, though always brief, 
were satisfactory, as he turned over the annual, 
apparently the least interested person in the room. 
When they had marvelled sufficiently over her 
narrative, Lady Annette, being a little proud of 
Miss Leveson’s sentiment, felt bound to acquaint 
them with the episode of the ring, which she had 
just finished when the first of the dining-room 
deserters straggled in. 
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“'The last time I saw her she looked sickly and 
careworn—far worse than that day we met her jp 
the Park. You will recollect it, Charles. We are 
speaking of Grace Greenside,” said Emma, addreas. 
ing her aunt’s cousin, as he took the nearest seat. 
| “What of her now?” said Charles, bending 

eagerly forward; but here Mr. Crainor interposed 
with a petition that Emma would sing them that 
charming song with which she enchanted Lady 
| Wharton’s party, as he, and in fact the whole com- 
pany, was dying to hear it. In less than fiye 
‘minutes, which were consumed in general preasing 
Emma was conducted to the piano by Mr. Thorn. 
ley. There was a deal of music, tea, chit-chat, and 
a breaking up, but no more talk of Grace Greep. 
side. 

| “My dear boy,” said Mr. Crainor, taking his 
nephew's arm with something of the warmth of 
wine in his manner, when they were fairly in the 
streets, it being eleven o’clock on a calm summer 
night, and part of their way the same—* My dear 
‘boy, you are not aware of what injury you are 
doing to your best interests, as one may say, by 
‘keeping that girl so long about you. She has 
been notorious, and notorious people—women, I 
/mean—are always dangerous. Weren't they talk- 
ing of her at Lady Annette’s to-night? Depend 
‘on it, the story will ooze out, you are so well 
‘known and so much visited now. Then people 
will call you dissipated, and I can’t tell what. 
‘Such tales always spoil a man’s chances with ad- 
vantageous ladies.” 

“ T was thinking of that myself,” said Edmund; 
“but it’s a delicate point, and one wouldn't like a 
scene, you know.” 
| “True,” responded his adviser; “ but a little. 
management will prevent that. Captain Lancer is 
your man, if you want to get clear off. Just 
introduce him, and the whole business is done.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Edmund, with a 
languid smile. 

“T'll take ten to one on it,” replied Crainor; 
“Lancer has tenfold your attractions for any 
woman, irresistible as you think yourself—a fine, 
forward-looking military man, who has fought 
half-a-dozen duels, not to speak of his experience. 
Don’t you know the Captain is married, though he 
passes for a bachelor here?—married an old ebony, 
with a whole sugar-plantation in Jamaica, five 
years ago! That's what he sports upon; while 
rum, they say, consoles the lady for his absence. 
He told me the other day he was in want of 
some occupation, and I advise you to give him 
one; but, good night,” added the sage counsellor, 
for by this time they were near Edmund's lodg- 
ings; and even through the gaslight a pale face 
might be seen at the front window, looking anxl- 
ously out for him. 

Sadly indeed was Grace Greenside altered since 
the day when the four passed her in the walk 
through Leveson Park. ‘The lameness was long 
gone—her naturally good constitution had shaken 
off the effects of that fearful struggle; her dress 
was of somewhat better materials and a neater cut 
She herself had something of a town !ook about 
her, as one whom three years’ residence had made 
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familiar with the noisy streets of London; but in | 
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“Edmund, dear,’ said the girl, eager to un- 


the thin face and sunken eyes there were lines of | burden her mind, “IT have a strange story for you 


care, a 


and a weary look, which told of lonely winter | to-night. That Captain Lancer is a bad, bad man. 


evenings and pining summer days. For three long | Would you believe it, Edmund, he told all sorts of 
years the girl had shared Edmund Thornley’s ‘stories on you this day, and asked me to go with 
apartments, in the strangely-blended capacities ‘of | him to France, the villain !" 


mistress and valet. That a maid-of-all-work in 


a solitary farm-house, who was eighteen, could |a look of prepared resolution. 
scarcely read, and had a cross stepmother, should | offer, Grace. 


“Indeed !' said Thornley, seating himself, with 
“That was a good 
The Captain is very rich, and might 


have been induced to enter on such a course by a| marry you.” 


man so far her superior in fortune and education, 
not to speak of eight years’ seniority, must be mat- 
ter of marvel to those only whose wisdom and vir- 
tue are of the untried sort. But so it was: and farm- | 
servant as she had been, it was wonderful how little | 

r Grace was spoiled by her change of position. 
It lahe be that the girl was by nature too simple 
or too honest to take its ordinary advantages, such 
as they are; perhaps it was not fine things and 
nothing to do alone that she expected in London 
with Edmund, when leaving behind her good name 
and country summers—the only good things that 
life had given her; at all events, she lived humble 
and retired days, aiming only to take care of 
Thornley’s domestic interest to the utmost of her 
power, and make herself generally useful to him in 
sickness and health. There was a suitability in that 
conduct to the peculiar tastes of the gentleman. 
Like most selfish people, he was a great admirer 
of self-devotedness in others; and, long after the 
days of first fancy and flattery were over, continued 
to value Grace as a contributor to his comfort, in 
the fashion of an easy chair or a good fire. Did 
not she keep everything in order for his comings 
and goings, which, with Edmund Thornley, were 
as regular as the clock on the mantle-piece, for he 
was a most quiet bachelor, and never forgot him- 
self; but now the convenience might cost him too 
dear, and must be parted with, according to his 
uncle’s counsel. So, with it on his mind, and the 
usual calm smile on his face, he received her kindly 
greeting, heard and repeated the intelligence of the 
day over a nice supper, and retired to rest. 

Next day, Mr. Crainor introduced Captain Lancer 
to his nephew, at a coffee-house; and Thornley 
brought him home to dine, and introduced him ° 
Grace, after which, as his servant remarked, “ 
was hextonishing how often that ansum C ies r 
called, and how many messages the master sent 
him home with to Miss Greenside ; till one day 
he eard her speak monstrous loud up stairs, and 
there was a door slammed, and the Capting came 
down looking all of a eap.’ 

The servant might also have observed that, 
during the day, Grace looked impatiently for his 
master; but Edmund did not come, for he and 
Captain Lancer dined together at a tavern. 


The nights were growing long, and the harvest | 


moon could be seen at intervals through the fog 
and smoke of London. Grace thought how it, 
shone on c rn-fields and laden orchards far away, 
and how long it was since she left them ; but other 
and more troubled thoughts passed through her 
mind a: she sat waiting for Thornley. It was not 


Grace stared upon him in blank astonishment. 
“ You see,” continued the unmoved Edmund, “ you 
‘and I can live together no longer; my character 
would suffer, and my prospects too, Grace. You 
would not injure my prospects? Besides, you want 
‘country air; it would be good for you to go home 
a little time, and I would give you something hand- 
some, and see you off on the Middlesex coach.” 

The amazement had passed from the girl's face 
now; for all that she had half suspected, and tried 
not to believe so long, was proved true to her. 

“Ts it Emma Leveson you are going to marry ?” 
she said, growing deadly pale. 

“ Perhaps,” said Thornley. “But, dear me, what 
is the matter?” as Grace looked down for an in- 
stant at the ring on her little finger, then sunk 
down on a chair, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Here,” continued Edmund, pulling out his 
pocket-book, which contained the only consolation 
known to him, “I have not much to myself, but 
here are two hundred pounds; it will make you 
live like a lady among them ;” and he laid the notes 
in her lap. 

Grace never looked at him or them; she sat for 
about a minute stiff and silent, then rose, letting the 
bank-paper scatter on the carpet,and walked quickly 
out. Edmund heard her go up stairs, and come 
down again; there was a sound of the hall-door 
shutting quietly, and when he inquired after it the 
servant told him Miss Greenside had gone without 





saying anything. Edmund gathered up the notes, 
and locked them in his desk, smoked a cigar, read 
the Court Journal ; but Grace did not come back, 
nor did she ever again cross the threshold. When 

Thornley told Mr. Crainor, on the earliest opportu- 


nity, that gentleman averred that the girl had looked 


out for herself before Captain Lancer came, and Ed- 
mund said, “It was wonderful that she left the 
notes behind her, for all the money she could have 
was some savings in a little purse.” 

One Sunday, about six weeks after the event we 
have related, Charles Monroe, on search of a short 
way from the Scotch church to his chambers, was 
passing through a poor but decent street, known as 
Cowslip-court, though a Cowslip had never been 
seen there within the memory of man, when his 
attention was attracted by an old woman in dingy 
black, looking for something on the ground, with a 
most rueful countenance. 

“What have you lost, my good woman?” inquired 
Charle ‘3 In some curi>sity. 

“It's a ring, sir,” said the dame, “ was left me 
by a poor soul as was buried this morning. Some 
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and did what she could in honesty. First she took | it for hitting her so hard, and there’s what's come 
to sewing, sir; but that didn’t do, for she was| of it.” With a repetition of his last aphorism, the 
sickly, and got worse, till at last she died, all alone | soldier smoked on, and Charles, after minute jn- 
in my two-pair back. And I’m sure that ring wor potion, recognised in the dirty and prematurely 
a love-token, or something of the sort, for she used |old man his once boisterous class-fellow, Harry 
to cry over it when no one was by, and once bade | Williams. ‘The time for remonstrance or improve- 
me take it when she was gone, because I minded! ment was long past with him, and Charles had 
her in her sickness; and I was just going to show | grown a stranger to his memory ; so, without word 
it to Mrs. Tillet, when it dropped out of my fin-|or sign of former acquaintance, he purchased the 
gers. But lauk, sir, there it is!” ring from that communicative old woman at about 
“Tt’s Emma Leveson’s ring,” said Charles, pick-| three times its lawful price, collected what further 
ing up the little turquoise from among the dust at | information he could regarding the deceased, and 
his feet. “Was the woman's name Grace Green-| went his way. 
side ?” | “Aye,” said Charles, gazing on the ring some 
“ Just the same, sir,’ said its new owner, clutch- time after, when the whole particulars of her story 
ing at the ring ; “ an’ she was —” were gathered, “had she been worse or wiser, 
“A fool,” added a more than half-intoxicated poor Grace would have fared better in this world.” 
soldier, with a long pipe in his mouth, lolling on and then he thought of the ring’s first owner. But, 
the steps of an empty house as if they had been a| before the period of his musings, Lady Annette 
sofa. “I tell you she was a fool; and I was a and her niece had gone with some of their noble 
gentleman once in my day, but I was unfortunate. | relations to spend the winter in Italy, Edmund 
They wouldn't let me stay at college, though I kept | Thornley accompanying them on a visit to his father's 
the gamest pack in Cambridge; and after that I | residence; and, in her latest letter to a confidential 
took—to a variety of business,” said he, with ano-| cousin, Emma had mentioned that his fine sense of 
ther puff; but if that girl had taken me at my | propriety, and his enthusiasm for all that was great 
word, I would have stood by her. See the foolish-; and good, made him a most delightful companion 
ness of women! She would keep the old house, on the Continent. 
and transport Skulking Tom; he partly deserved | 
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LAMENT FOR SIR LANCELOT. 


It was the aged shield-bearer that lingered there alone, 


When the requiem was chanted, and the sable monks were 
gone : 
Hard by the grave of his loved lord he sate him on a stone, 


And thus for brave Sir Lancelot the grey-beard made his 
moan. 


“Thou wert the stoutest man-at-arms that e’er laid lance in 


rest, 


The kindest knight that e’er drew sword to succour the 
distrest, 


The meekest that e’er sate in hall with ladies at a feast, 
The loyalest that mounted steed at good King Arthur’s hest. 


“Thou wert the truest lover that ever woman loved, 
In arms the trustiest brother that ever comrade proved, 


As firm as is the earth-fast rock that never yet was moved, 
Yet gentle as a little child that seldom is reproved. 


“Thou wert the surest counsellor to counsel king in need, 
‘For what was noble, wise, and bold, was ever 1n thy rede; 
Yet wert thou modest as a bride that to the church doth 


speed, 


And pitiful withal as one that ne’er saw foeman biced. . 


“Now out, alas! that thou shouldst pass away, as others 
do, 


For such as thou, from Brute till now, broad England never 
knew ; 


Nor e’er again shall mortal men, in bower or battle, rue 


| The death of knight so wise and wight, so tender and 80 
true.” 


EOS. 


O Spirit of the dusky dawn, 
Cold sequel to the dewless night, 

Dim brooding where grey clouds, withdrawn, 
Reveal long lines of silver light— 


Rise! stretch thy heaven-broad wings, and flee 
Beyond the distant mountain-land, 


Beyond the dark and rolling sea 
That breaks upon the sounding strand. 


And bring, sweet Sun, a day of joy, 
Broad, beautiful, and blue with beams 
That all the seeds of night destroy, 
And light the soul with inner gleams. 
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TALES FROM THE OLD DRAMATIST 






~ 


S.—No. I. 


THE LOVER'S MELANCHOLY. 


FROM FORD. 


Acesor, Prince of Cyprus, for many years governed 
his State with great prudence and moderation, and 
thereby won the esteem and affection of his people. 
He contrived ever to form secure alliances with 
his more powerful neighbours, while he rendered 


the weaker ones his tributaries, and thus increased | 


the wealth of his own princedom. ‘Towards the 
latter end of his reign, when he was becoming 
advanced in years, and should have been in wisdom, 
asad change appeared to come over him. He 
became tyrannical over the smaller States, so as 
smetimes to drive them into open resistance; 
while, on the other hand, by his own remissness 
in paying tribute to his more formidable allies, he 
ran great risk of provoking a serious breach with 
them. Syria, in particular, was becoming urgent 
in her demands upon him. On one occasion he 
detained some ships belonging to Crete, which 
gave rise to a long and angry altercation. And, 
ufortunately for his own interests, while his rela- 
tions with foreign potentates were thus becoming 
every day more and more embroiled, he was gra- 


dually losing his hold on the affections of his |’ 


peonle by the misconduct of his domestic affairs ; 
util at length one crowning act of tyranny seemed 
to fill the measure of his injustice. 

He had an only son, named Palador, a young 
prince of great promise, but whose chief fault was— 
ad a fault indeed it was in one who was destined 
t» rule the destinies of others, though it might 
tave been a virtue in one of private condition—that 
te loved his studies and his books so much that he 
could not be brought to take any interest in affairs 
concerning the commonweal. This, while it was 
aserious grievance to the prince his father, may, 
i some measure, have accounted for the growing 
tendencies to misgovernment on the part of the 
atter, who might possibly feel that, from his son's 
adifference to public affairs, it was of little avail to 
ave a good name behind him. 

From this apathy to all worldly concerns the 
Prince Palador, however, was at length aroused 
tyan attachment he formed with the Lady Eroclea, 
theeller daughter of the noble Meleander, a states- 
man who, in the best days of Agenor’s rule, had 
ood high in that prince’s favour. Agenor was at 
inst so pleased at the healthful change which this 
“tachment wrought in his son’s temperament, that 
ough he might assuredly have looked fora higher 
iliance for the young prince, he offered no obstacle 
his wishes, and desired to see the young couple 
ntracted together. 

It happened that Agenor had never seen the 
laly Eroclea, though her father had been so much 
4 his confidence ; for she had lived with her sister 


|both quite young. LEroclea was now, however, 
sent for to Court; and no sooner was she seen by 
ithe now aging monarch than his passions were 
inflamed by her beauty; and under the pretence 
of courting her for his son, he endeavoured to win 
her for himself. When, however, he found he 
could no way gain her affections, which she had 
in all truth bestowed upon the young prince, and 
that her ambition was not to be tempted by the 
offer of presents, power, and wealth, he had re- 
course to insolence; and, in brief, by the aid of 
some bad agents, attempted to carry her off. She 
was rescued, however, by the Lord Meleander, her 
father; and, with the assistance of his brother 
| Sophronos, conveyed away. Agenor was now too 
‘far gone in guilt to recede. Lord Meleander was 
| accused of treason ; his land was seized ; he himself 
was arrested, and confined in a dungeon ; where the 
poor old man, distracted with grief and anger, was 
affectionately tended by his younger daughter, 
Cleophila. What became of Eroclea was not 
known. 

Soon after this enormity, whereby Agenor lost 
every claim on the loves of all whose love was 
worth having, incensed at the ill success of his ill 
aims, and worn out with rage and disappointment, 
he died. 

Hlis son, Palador, succeeded, without question, 
to the princedom; but the sad blow he had met 
with drove him into a settled melancholy. His 
books now were more than ever his only compa- 
nions. When he could not avoid society he would 
sometimes speak sense, but seldom mirth ; he could 
smile, but seldom laugh; he would at times lend 
an ear to business, but lead in none; he would 
even gaze upon revels and antic fopperies, but 
was never moved by them; he would discourse 
sparingly—would hear music ; but what most he 
took delight in was gazing at handsome pictures ; 
in fine, he was a victim to the Lover’s Melan- 
choly. 

Sophronos, the brother of Meleander, had an 
only son, named Menaphon. He had formed an 
early friendship with Amethus, a cousin to Prince 
Palador ; and so large was the affection between 
these young men, that it had extended to their 
female relations. And thus Amethus had become 
enamoured of Menaphon’s cousin, Cleophila, while 
_Menaphon had raised his affections to his friend’s 
isister, the Lady Thamasta. But in this res 
‘neither of the young men seemed to be fortunate. 
Thamasta was of a haughty disposition—haughty, 
‘not only in respect of her beauty, but also of r 








birth ; and she slighted the suit of Menaphon, not- 


withstanding his own deserts and the urgent wishes 


“leophila in thorough retirement since the death | of her brother, in the thought that she should bet- 
“ their mother, which took place when they were! ter match herself with some one of higher rank. 
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On the other hand, Cleophila, though very far from 
being influenced by the superior position of Ame- 
thus, was not indisposed to return his affections; 
when her father’s imprisonment and loss of reason, 
following upon the unhappy attempt upon her 
sister Eroclea, induced her to forswear society, and 
to devote all her time and attention to her bereaved 


parent. And from this time forth Amethus sped 
not the least in his suit, as he could but seldom 
gain sight of his beloved Cleophila; and when he 
did, he found that she had more pity for her poor 
father’s afflictions than for the tide of his com- 
plaints. 

Soon after the occurrence of these sad events, 
which had thus deprived his uncle Meleander of 
reason, young Menaphon, sickened with the Court, 
and finding that his love for Thamasta seemed only 
to earn her disdain, left Cyprus, with the intent of 
trying what travel would do to dissipate his sor- 
rows and create new feelings in his mind. 

For one whole year he was absent; and on his 
return to Famagosta, the chief town of Cyprus, he 
found matters quite unchanged. Prince Palador 
was still the same melancholy man as at his father’s 
death, and still displayed the same lamentable in- 
difference for all public affairs. His uncle Mele- 
ander was still detained in the castle, or, perhaps, 
it mi:rht be said, still remained there; for the poor 
old man, though ever constantly and affectionately 
tended by his daughter Cleophila, was unable to 
express or even form a wish for his release. Of 
Eroclea nothing had been heard. 

These and other matters he learnt in his first in- 
tervicw with Amethus, whose friendship remained 
as warm as ever for him. Menaphon, with a timid 
heart, asked after his friend’s princely sister, Tha- 
masta, expressing a hope, which he was far from truly 
entertaining, that she had conferred her affection 
on some worthy choice. Amethus informed him 
she had not, but that her bosom yet was intermined 
with ice, though he assured his friend that he had 
scarcely let a day pass without urging upon her the 
deserts and constancy of his friend. Menaphon 
changed the subject, and talked of other matters. 

He had brought home with him a youth, of 
whose qualities he spoke in terms of extravagant 
praise. He told Amethus he had found him in a 
strange manner. And thus ran his story :— 

Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales which 
poets of the olden time had feigned to glorify their 
Tempe had bred in him the desire of visiting that 
paradise. He came, therefore, to Thessaly; and 
living privately, with no companions but his own 
thoughts and the memory of his love, day by day 
he frequented silent groves and solitary walks. 
Early one morning he heard what he described as 
the most ravishing contention that art and nature 
were ever at strife in. He heard a sound of music 
that not only touched his ears but entranced his 
soul. As, incited by the melody, he stole nearer, he 
saw a fair-faced youth, who was playing upon a 
lute, and seemed with strains of strange variety 
and harmony to be proclaiming a bold challenge 
to the choristers of the woods; anc ‘he birds, as 
they perched round him, all stooc :ilent, as if 
wondering at what they heard. Among them a 
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nightingale seemed to undertake the challenge 
and for every several strain the youth could touch 
she sang her answer. The rivalry between them 
continued for some time, until at last the vouth 
grew into a pretty anger that a bird, who had 
never learnt the art of music, should vie for mas. 
tery with him whom study and long practice had 
as he thought, rendered perfect. And so, io end 
the controversy, he played in a sort of rapture g 
voluntary upon his instrument, wherein he cur}. 
ously mingled swiftness with cunning, and coacord 
with discord. The bird, who seemed ordained to 
be music’s first martyr, strove to imitate the sounds: 
and when her warbling throat failed in them, re 
grief she dropped down on his lute and broke her 
heart. The youth, now the conqueror, was touched 
with pity, and wept an elegy of tears over his 
rival. He looked upon the trophies cf his art, and 
sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed again, and 
cried, “ Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
this cruelty upon its author. Henceforth this lute. 
now guilty of innocent blood, shall never more 
betray a harmless peace to an untimely end.” And 
then as, in his sorrow, he was hurling his lute 
against a tree, Menaphon had stepped in, and by 
his entreaties reprieved the intended execution, 
By degrees he won this strange youth to be his 
companion; but, as he told Amethus, though he 
had modestly inquired whence and who he was, 
the youth would so gently urge him not to press 
these questions for reasons reserved to himself, that 
he had forborne to do so. He had told him, how- 
ever, that some remnant of his life was to be spent 
in travel; as for his fortunes, they were neither 
mean nor riotous; his friends, though not obscure, 
were not published to the world; his country, he 
said, was Athens ; his name, Parthenophill. 
Menaphon willingly acceded to his friend's in- 
vitation, and lost no time in paying his respects to 
the princely Lady Thamasta, accompanied by his 
young friend Parthenophill. She received the for- 
mer courteously though coldly; but to the latter 
she paid more marked attention. Amethus took an 
opportunity, while Menaphon and the stranger 
were surveying the gardens, to rate his sister upon 
the constant scorn she showed his friend, asking 
her tauntingly why, during his absence, she had 
not disposed of her affections on some monarch, 
or sent ambassadors to some neighbouring kings 
with protestations of her own graces, her rare per- 
fections, and her admirable beauty. Thamasta 
told her brother he was bitter, but not kindly wise. 
Her freedom, she said, was her birth ; and she was 
not bound to {ancy her brother's approvements, but 
her own. She twitted him with his visits t 
Cleophila, and intimated tkat he wished her to 
favour the suit of Menaphon as a means of further- 
ing his own suit with Menaphon’s kinswoman. — 
A sharp and perhaps angry altercation was 
to have arisen between the brother and sister, when 
it was prevented by the return of Menaphon am 
his young friend. And now Thamasta, willing, a8 # 
would seem, to appease her brother, told Mena 
who continued to address her in terms of distant 
respect, that she would accept him as her servant, 
or privileged admirer. Menaphon was enra 
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at this mark of favour; and Amethus was well! 
Jeased at this change in his sister’s behaviour. 
But both were, in truth, deceived. Thamasta 
was, indeed, anxious to have more of Menaphon’s 
company, but it was not for his own sake. The | 
appearance and conversation of his young compa: | 
nion, Parthenophill, had made a st idden but de ‘ep | 
impression upon her ; so much so that she felt her | 
greatness was giv ing way, and how great a tyrant | 
Love was when resisted. She half disclosed her| 
secret to her attendant, Kala. who at once, however, | 
received the whole truth. Thamasta begged her 
to intimate to the young stranger that she would 
gladly see him alone to hear more of his travels 
and adventures; and Kala promised she would | 
undertake this, saying she would make it her own | 
ease, and that he should not think she was in lov e | 
with him. And when her lady eagerly expressed | 
a hope that she was not, Kala replied ‘that it was) 
for her sake she would tell him so, but that, in faith, | 
she was not. And it was not long before Kala! 
had an opportunity of performing her promise. 
Owing to the continued apathy of Prince Pala- | 
dor, the affairs of the State were becoming more | 
and more entangled. The leading nobles took 
counsel together, feeling that the commonwealth | 
was sick, and that it was more than time to wake | 
its head, who slept in the dull lethargy of security. | 
The commons began to murmur; the Court was'| 
turned antie and grew wild; whilst all the neigh-— 
bouring nations stood at gaze, watching for a fit! 
opportunity to wreak their just fury, as “they con- | 
ceived it, for such injuries as the late Prince had | 
committed against the laws of truth and honour. 
The nobles advised with Corax, the household 
physician, whether any means could be adopted to 
wean the Prince from his melancholy ; and Corax | 
undertook to attempt his cure, for he considered it as | 
adisease. Sophronos and some of the principal lords, 
meanwhile, took an occasion of representing to their 
master the serious state of affairs; they urged upon 
him that letters were come from Crete, requiring 
a speedy restitution of such ships as were long 
since detained by his father; and that if this were 
not complied with, defiance was threatened. The 
Syrian, too, was pressing for payment of the tribute 
that had been intermitted. His own subjects mut- | 
tered strangely through his land, and imagined 
more than “they dared speak publicly; and yet, 
added Corax, they talked but oddly of him. 


the nobles he would borrow patience a little time 
to listen to their wrongs, and from the few of 
them which were present gather the general voice ; 

nd he charged them, by all their loves, without 
fear or flattery, to let him know their thoughts, and 
how he was interpreted. 

Sophronos then told the Prince plainly he 
thought he was of a mild and easy nature, and not 
willis ngly provoked ; but, withal, headstrong in any 
passion that misled his judgment ; that he was too 
indulgent to such motions as sprung out of his own 
affections ; was too old to be reformed, and yet 


too young to take fit counsel from himself of what | 
attachment to the Lady Eroclea, and of the manner 


Was most amiss. 
These were hard truths for a prince to hear; 


| as a sort 


This | 


somewhat nettled the young Prince; and he told’ 
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but he did hear them patiently, and next asked 
Aretus, who had been his tutor, for his opinion. 
Aretus, apologising for his freedom, told him he 
thought he doted too much upon his pleasures ; and 
these pleasures were so wrapt up in self-love, that he 
coveted no other change of fortune; that he wished 
still to be what his birth had made him, but was 
loth to toil in such affairs of state as broke his 
sleeps. 

Corax added, that he thought he wished to be 
reputed by the world a man complete in every 
point; but that he wes in manners and effect a 
child—a very boy. 

One of the courtiers who was present, imagining 
that so much freedom must needs be displeasing to 
his master, gave it as his opinion, unasked, that the 
Prince contained within himself the great elixir, 
soul, and quintessence of all divine perfections ; 
that he was the glory of mankind, and the only 
strict example for earthly monarchs to square their 
lives by; that in knowledge, wit, sweetness, dis- 
course, arms— But the Prince, who had listened 
quietly to the other lords, could net brook this 
fulsome flattery, and cut short the idle babbler at 
once, 

There happened to be present a decayed old 
gentleman named Rhetias, who had forme rly acted 
of servant or attendant to the Lady 
Eroclea, since whose departure he had affected a 
certain roughness and bluntness of manner which 
rendered him anything but an agreeable com- 
panion. The Prince, seeing him, said he had not 
spoken yet; and receiving no answer, added, he 
was 5 omewhat long of thinking. Rhetias answered, 
he did not think at all. 

“Am I not worthy of your thought?” asked the 
Prince. 

“Of my pity, vou are,” 
not my reprehension.” 

“Pity!” exclaimed Palador. 

“Yes; for I pity such to whom I owe service, 
who exchange their happiness for a misery. 

“Ts it a misery to be a prince ?” asked Palador. 

“Princes who forget their sovereignty, and yield 
to affected passion, are weary of command. "You 
had a father.” 

Palador asked him what he meant; and finding 
that Rhetias gave him no direct answer, he charged 
him, by the duty that he owed him, to be plain in 
what he meant to speak. Then, looking round, 
he saw that all the others were stolen away, and 
that they were alone. It looked almost like a 
thing of design. He again appealed to Rhetias, 
telling him that he had a honest look, and he 
hoped his tongue was not oiled with flattery. It 
was true, he said, that in his younger days he oft had 
heard his father’s name more traduced than he could 
then observe; yet he protested he never had a 
friend, a certain friend, that would inform him 
thoroughly of such errors as were oftentimes inci- 
dent to princes. 

Kthetias then said he would remember him of an 

old tale, that something concerned him; and he 
began to relate the whole history of the Prince’s 





replied Rhetias, “ but 


in which she had been treated, and had disap- 
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peared. The recital wrought strongly upon the | 
young Prince ; and when it was finished he broke | 
into an exclamation that no hope lived of ever, 
ever seeing Eroclea again. Dut Rhetias said he 
had told him an old tale, and that he had now a 
new one, which might pe rhaps season the first with 
a more delightful relish. He related that his lord 
Meleander falling, on whose favour his fortunes 
relied, he furnished himself for travel, and bent his 
course to Athens, where a pretty accident after a | 
while came to his knowledge. A young lady, | 
contracted to a noble gentleman, as th e Lady Erocle a | 
and his highness were, being hindered by their | 
jarring parents, stole from her home, and was con- | 
veyed like a ship-boy in a merchant-vessel from 
the country where she lived into Corinth first, and 
afterwards to Athens, where in much solitariness 
she lived, like a youth, almost two years, courted | 
by all her acquaintance, but friend to none by 
familiarity ; till, within the last three months or less, 
her father dying some year before, she had notice | 
of it, and with much joy returned home, and, as 
report voiced it, at Athens enjoyed her happiness. | 
She was long an exile. 

“Now,” concluded Rhetias, “if you, noble sir, 
lid love the Lady Eroclea, why may not euch safety | 
and fate direct her as direc ‘ted the other? "Tis not 
impossible.” 

Palador had listened with deep interest to this 
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Kala said she would not be inquisitive to know 
what his friends and means were; but if a dower 
of beauty, noble birth, and sincere affection were 
thrown down before his choice, she asked him how 
he would entertain it, and assured him she did not 
tempt him idly. 

“T shall thank you,” answered Parthenophill, 
“when my unsettled thoughts can make me sep. 
sible of what it is to be happy. For the present | 
am your debtor; and, fair gentlew oman, pray give 
me leave as vet to study ignorance, for Lay weak 
‘brains conceive not what concerns me.’ 

Thamasta joined them just at this moment, as 
| Parthenophill was going, and she said she feared 
she broke off their parley; and added that sure 
her woman loved him, and asked him if she spoke 
well. 

“She can speak discreetly and chastely,” an- 
swered the young stranger. “She hath mueh won 


(on my belief, end in few but pithy words hath 


much moved my thankfulness. You are her lady; 


| your goodness aims, I know, at her preferment; 


therefore I may be bold to make confession of 
truth. If ever I desire to thrive in woman's 
favour, Kala is the first whom my aibition shall 
bend to.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the astonished Thamasta, 
“But if a nobler love should interpose ?” she asked. 

Parthenophill replied, that where real worth and 
constancy first settled a hearty truth, there great- 





tale; and he took Rhetias by the hand, and in- 
treated him, as he did serve Meleander, and was 
still true to the family, thenceforth to serve him; 
and he told him he had unlocked a tongue that | 
was vowed to silence; and binding him to an | 
oath of secrecy, he bade him unloose the buttons 
of his doublet, and there Rhetias found, in a tablet, 
the picture of Eroclea—* Or of her,” snid I Palador, 
“that was once Eroclea.”’ The Prince again | 
implored him to be faithful, and to Jet no politic | 
lord work his grief from his bosom, though he | 
could not help suspecting he had been put on to| 
sift him. | 
They were now interrupted by the arrival « 
Amethus and his cousin and his sister, atrended - 
Menaphon and Parthenophill. Palador welcome dy 
Menaphon back to Famagosta, and Thamasta intro- | 
duced the Athenian stranger to him as one that he | 
would do right to his own judgment in taking | 
more than common notice of. The Prince received | | 
him kindly, and asked a few questions concerning | 
him, but not with much real interest ; for when | 
Thamasta was about to narrate the story of the 
. | 
first interview between Menaphon and Partheno- | 
phill, which she said was the newest, sweetest, 
prettiest accident tliat ever delighted his attention, 


he 


ness could not shake it. And tendering a respect- 
ful duty, the stranger departed. 

Thamasta was no sooner alone with Kala than 
she passionately upbraided her for her treachery, 
as it seemed to her. At first Kala endeavoured to 
sappeas ¢ her lady, and defend herself from. the 


i charge: but when she found it was of no avail, she 


| determined w ith herself that she might cheande to 


cross her lady's peevishness ; and thou igh she never 
meant the young man for “~ self, yet if he loved 
‘her she would have him, or she would run away 
with him; and her mistress might do her worst 


‘'then. And with this resolve she somewhat cone 


sole d he Tse di lor her lad bd 's wrath. 


Soon after this Thamasta sent to request an 
| interview with Parthenophill ; but Kala managed 
to waylay the young Athe nian, and urged that if 
he intended to love her, and her only, they should, 
without more circumstance, betroth themselves be- 
fore they parted. Parthenophill, however, seemed 
'y ho means anxious to avail himself of this prof- 
ferred ion: and when the waiting-woman 
became more pressing, she received this answer: 
Then, to resolve all further hopes, you never can 
mine —— must net—and pardon me though I say 


OcCas 


| 
the Prince said he would hear it some time, and in | you shall not. 


a melane holy mood left them. . 
When the rest of the party were breaking Up, | 


And Parthenophill passed on, and left Kala 


in great dudgeon. She vowed, however, she would 


Kala, who had attended her mistress, contrived to|mar her mistress’s market, and thought she soon 
detain Parthenophill, and, trusting she might not | had her chance; for it happened that Menaphon 


be offensive, begved him to resolve her if he had 


A mistress or a wile. 
“T have neither.” answered Parthenophill. 


Kala then asked if he ever in earnest loved any 


came thither in quest of Parthenophill, whom he 
had seen pass that way, and prayed Kala to direct 
him. But she toid him he must forbear; and soon 
gave him to. understand that the stranger whom 
his courtesy had received for a friend was made 





fair lady whom he wished to make his own. 
“Not any, truly,” said the stranger. 


jhis rival. Menaphon could not credit this, but 
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Kala assured him that her lady doated on him;! “Remember well,” exclaimed Thamasta, “ who 
and she offered to place Menaphon in a room where, | I am, and what thou art !” 
though he could not hear, yet he should see such “Tt is that remembrance that prompts me to 
sages as should confirm the truth of her intel-| worthy duty. © great lady,” continued Parthe- 
ligence. Menaphon, stung with jealousy, closed nophill, “ if some few days have tempted your free 
with the proposal, though he said it would make | heart to cast aw ay affection on a stranger, if that 
him mad; and the honest w aiting-maid declared | affection have so overswayed your judgment that it 
it made her mad too, that a gentleman so excel-!in a manner hath declined your sovereignty of 
lently sweet, so liberal, so kind, and so proper, | birth and spirit, how can you turn your eyes off 
should be betrayed by a young, smooth-chinned ‘from that glass wherein you may new trim and 
straggler. And then bese« ‘ching him for love's | settle right a memorable name ?” 
sake to bear all with manly courage, and not to | “The youth is idle!” cried the P rincess. 





utter a word, or she should be undone, all which |“ Days, months, and years are past,” continued 
he promised, ‘she conveyed him, unseen and unsus- | the Athenian, “since Menaphon hath loved and 
ected, up a back stair. ‘served you truly—Menaphon, a man of no large 


Meantime Parthenophill had been most gra- | distance in his blood from yours, desertful in quali- 
ciously received by the Lady Thamasta, who said | ties, graced with youth, experience, and every 
she was aware she exposed the honour of her birth, happy gift that can either by nature or by edu- 
her fame, and her youth, to the hazard of much | cation improve a gentleman. For him let me pre- 
hard construction in seeking an adventure of so | vail, great lady, that you will at last unlock the 
private a parley with a stranger. If his thoughts, | bounty which your Jove and care have wisely 
she said, did not censure her with mercy, he might | treasured up to enrich his life.” 
conceive she had laid by that modesty which ought | "Thou hast a moving eloquence, Parthenophill,”” 
to preserve a virtuous name unstained. said Thamasta. “ Parthenophill, we in vain strive 

“ IT have sufficient experience of your most noble | to cross the destiny that guides us. My heart is 
nature, lady,” answered Parthenophill, “ that to |so much stooped beneath the pride that first dis- 
question the least part of your bounties, or that | guised it, that I now prefer a miserable life with 
freedom which Heaven hath made you plentifully | thee before all earthly comforts.” 
rich in, would argue me uncivil, and, which is | “Menaphon, by me,” said Parthenophill, “re- 
more, base bred, and, which is worst of all, un-|peats the self-same words to you. You are too 
grateful.” ‘cruel if you can distrust his truth or my report.” 

“The loadstone and the steel are found in dif-| And thus while, true to friendship, Parthenophilk 
ferent mines,” continued Thamasta; “ yet is there | kept urging the suit of Menaphon, ‘Thamasta, urged 
such a league between those minerals as if one vein | by love, and having broken down the bounds of 
of earth had nourished both. The myrtle is not | self-restraint, continued to press her own suit upon 
engrafted upon an olive’s stock, yet nature hath | the young Athenian, until, at length, Parthenophill 
locked between them a secret of such sympathy | entreated her patience and attention, and thus spoke 
that, if they are planted near each other they will, | to her: “ Lady, take a secret, then. [ am as you 
both with their branches and their roots, embrace | are—in a lower rank, else of the self-same sex— 
each other; the ivy doth twine round the vak;{amaid,a virgin! And now, to use your own words, 
the vine doth court the elm; yet these are different | if your thoughts do not censure me with mercy, 
plants. Consider this aright, Parthenophill, and | you may conceive I have laid by that modesty 
these slight creatures will fortify the reasons that I| which ought to preserve a virtuous name un- 
thould frame for the unguarded affection which is | stained.” 
submitted to a stranger's pity.” Thamasta was struck almost speechless with this 

“ Great lady,” replied Parthenophill, “ it were a | announcement. 
dulness that must exceed the grossest and most| “ Ww hen you shall know the story of my sor- 
sottish kind of ignorance not to be sensible of your | rows,’ ’ continued the unknown, “with the change 
intents. I clearly understand them. Yet so great | of my misfortunes, which I will briefly relate to 
is the difference between the height and lowness | you, [ believe you will not think that the shedding 
which distinguishes our unequal fortunes, and dis- of one tear will be a prodigality misbecoming to 
suades me from ambition, that I am humbler in | your pity and my fortune.” 





my desires than love’s own power can any way Thamasta could do little more than stammer out 
Taise up.” a hope that she would conceal the errors of her 

“Tama princess,” rejoined the lady, “and know | passions, when Kala announced that Menaphon 
no law of slavery.” desired admittance. He expressed himself, as 


“And I,” said the young Athenian, “am so | might have been expected, in terms of great indig- 
much a subject of every law of honesty, that to | nation at the conduct of Parthenophill, and uttered 
tunsgress the vows of friendship I hold a sacri-| such taunts to his mistress that she angrily asked 
leve as foul and cursed as to rob some holy | him how he dared talk soto her. He replied, that if 


temple.” she were not own sister to his friend, sister to his 
“Thou art unwise, young man, to enrage a} Amethus, he would hurl her as far off from his 
lioness,” eyes as from his heart; for he would never more 


“It were unjust,” answered Parthenophill, “to | look on her. And while he was yet in this frenzy 
falsify a faith; and ever after, disrobed of that fair | of passion, Amethus joined them, with a summons 
ornament, live a scorn to time and truth.” | to attend the Court, as the Prince was pleased to see 
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@ masque that night, and they must attend .* 


He asked his friend how his suit throve. o| 


which Menaphon only answered, that the os 
his sister, would shortly decide it. And to the | 
Court accordingly they proceeded in obedience to | 
the Prince’s summons. 

Now this masque was a device hit upon by the 
physician Corax, whereby he hoped to effect a! 
wholesome influence upon the Prince’s mind. 
explained that it was called the Masque of Melan- 
choly, and that its object was to exhibit the dif- | 


ferent attributes of madners, or melancholy, as it | 


was then termed by scholars. For tliis purpose 
he had procured Rhetias and others about the | 


Court to represent persons labouring under various | 
and her brother told her, and be gged her to obse 2rve 


degrees of madness, so as to show the delusions by 
which they were affected. The Prince looked on, 
and hearkened to the learned xpl: nations of Corax | 
with listless indifference; and when the masque 


was at length concluded, he, after thanking the, 
masta said she perceived indeed that the 


physician, pointed to a sort of programme, or 
paper-plot, as it was called, which had been handed | 
to him at the beginning, and said there was an 
empty space there, and asked the meaning of it. 
Corax answered, there was 
choly which had been left untouched, for it was a 
fancy that it was not in art to personate the shadow 
of; it was named love-melancholy. 
stance,” he said, “suppose this stranger here (and 
he bade the disguised Athenian damsel to stand | 
forth), entangled by the beauty of the lady Tha- 
masta, had cherished in his heart the weight o 
hopes and fears; it were impossible 
passions in such lively colours as his own proper 
sufferance could express.” And, not heeding the 
annoyance he was likely to cause to the two par- 
ties towards whom he had thus directed the notice 
of the assembled Court, Corax continued to observe | 
that love was the tyrant of the heart; that it dark- 
ened reason, and confounded discretion, and, deat 
to counsel, it ran a headlong course to desperate 
madness. “Oh! were your highness but touched | 
home,” he exclaimed, “and thoroughly, with this— | 
what shall I call it 2—devil !” 

At this the Prince, who now for the first time | 
seemed to have thoroughly noticed the seeming 
youth, and, having done so, had never taken his 
eyes from him, started from his s« at, bidding no 


man henceforth to name that word again ; and, de- | 


siring Parthe nophill to wait his pleasure, abruptly 
broke up the Court, saying it was late, and he would 
torest. This sudden and ab rupt demeanour on the 
part of the Prince, though it astonished most who | 
were present, 
those who were in his secret. 

When Amethus was informed by his friend of 
the encouragement that Thamasta had held out to 
the young stranger, he at first would not believe 
it, and was disposed almost to quarrel with Mena- | 
phon for putting such a slight upon his sister's | 
good name. But when he was satisfied by his_ 
earnestness that he had told the truth, he became 
ten times more incensed against her; and, as 


chance would have it, Thamasta fell in with the 
two friends while her brother was in this angry | 
mood. 


He « need at once, in no measured 


OME) 


He | 


| have ce 


one kind of melan- |. 
she implored that too rude a censure might not 


“ As, for in- | pardon. 


f |“ Let her, 
to limn his_ 


gave great satisfaction to Corax and | 
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terms, to upbraid her for her conduct, and made 
o | her smart severely by his observations, telling her 
that the mask of her ambition had now fallen off, 
hee pride having stooped to such an abject lownes 

Thamasta at first strove to brave her beathiels 


/ taunts , but she could not do so long; and she 
appealed to Menaphon, humbled and _repen: ant, 


‘and framed some excuse, which she had better 
left untried, about having used a woman's 
skill to sift the constancy of his protested love, 
But her pride was doomed to meet another re! uff, 
for Menaphon answered that he quarrelled with 
his own ambition, that durst to soar so high as ty 
feed a hope of any the least desert that tight 
entitle his duty to a pension from her fay Urs; 


‘that his friend henceforward coveted plain equality, 
endeavouring to rank his fortunes low with some 
fit partner, whom, without offence or danger, he 
might cherish, and command too, as a wife. Tha- 
league of 
amity which they had long vowed and kept between 
them was sacred and inviolable; that secrets of 
every nature were common to them; and she 
»wned she had trespassed and had been faulty, and 


doom her guilty, or judge her error wilful, without 
Menaphon was touched at her contrition, 
and was on the point of rele nting ; - but .Amethus 
interposed, and told his friend that it was a trick, 
‘and that there was no trust in female cunning. 
‘he said, “first purge her past follies, 
and clear the wrong done to her honour ly some 
‘sure and ¢ ap parent testimony of her con: tancy, or 
they would not believe such childish plots ;' and 
ihe conjured Menaphon, as he respected his friend- 
ship, not to lend an ear to a reply; and so he 
hurried him away. 

Thamasta, left to herself, felt as if awal:ened from 
a dream. She felt how much she had lost in her 
‘own esteem. She felt as if for the first time her 
eyes were opened to all the merits of young Mena- 
phon. She took her resolve on the instant, and 
‘wrote and sent a letter to his cousin, C Neophila, who 
was still constant in her unwearied attendance upon 
her poor deranged father, requesting an immediate 
interview with her. 

The Prince, meanwhile, having retired to his 
private chambers, was incessant in his inquiries 
after the young stranger, and his courtiers were 
| despate hed in every direction in quest of him. 
Rhetias at length ~ introduced to him, and 
'Palador desiring to be alone with him, told him 
the cause of his anxiety to see Parthenophill, as he 
‘was so like some thing he remembered a great 
while since—a long, long time ago. Rhetias 
assured him that he had been diligent to pry into 
every corner for discovery, but could not meet with 
chim. He said he was ‘confide nt there was some 
trick, and added, he had apprehe nded a fair weneb, 
in an odd private lodging in the city, as like the 
Pang in face as coul 1 by. possibility be discerned; 
| but he could get no answer from her. Prine 
| Palador immediately concluded it was the young 
‘man in disguise in order to steal out of the land, and 
red Rhetias to send the stranger to hip 
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without <lelay. [thetias left him for that purpose, | knowing how well he had succeeded in his own 
and the Prince was soon joined by the stranger case, parted the two weeping girls, saying jestingly, 
lady, now in her own attire. that his arms came as an island between two fair 
Palador was now more than ever struck with | rivulets. And then speaking earnestly to Cleo- 
her likeness to Eroclea, but firmly believed it was | phila, he told her that her constant piety had built 
atrick practised upon him in order to draw his|a monument of memorable fame to her young 
secret from him, and that it was the youth Partheno- | years, and that some great reward must wait on 
phill in disguise before him; nor was it till after her desert. She blushed, and made no answer. 
much questioning that he became satisfied it was| Corax now begged them all to withdraw but 
indeed Eroclea. His joy then knew no bounds;} Rhetias, as the good old man would soon awake. 
and so anxious was he to claim her as his bride in | They did so; and the curtain was withdrawn from 
public, that he had hardly patience to listen even | before the couch upon which Meleander was asleep, 
to the outline of her story by what means she had! while a boy in attendance sang the following 
been conveyed from Cyprus, and by what pre- | song :— 
served at Athens, and what returned; and how | 
Rhetias, her trusty servant, had all along been in. 
her secret, directed by the wisdom of her uncle 
Sophronos. The pleasure of Eroclea was dashed by 
the thought of her father’s sufferings, for she had 
more than once seen him in her disguise, and had 
wept bitter tears at his state, to the wonder of | 
those who knew not who was Parthenophill. | 
Palador comforted her with the assurance that to 
behold her safe would make him young again, and | 
said it should be their first task to visit him in his | 
solitude. | While the music accompanying this song was 
Thamasta was at this very time in conference still playing, Meleander awoke; and for a minute 
with Cleophila, suing for pardon to her for her | or two did not know where he was. His malady 
previous haughty neglect of her,and intreating her had not, indeed, left him, but he was wondrously 
to intercede with her cousin Menaphon, and to use| Fefreshed by the long sleep which the leech’s 
her influence with her own brother Amethus, that ,; draught had procured for him; and he at first 
the past might be forgotten. She told her she | thought he was in a dream, and wished to dream 
knew she had deserved ill from her; but Cleophila | it out. Corax first spoke to him, but he did not 
said she had not wronged her, for it was a pre-| know him, for he had never seen him; and he 
sumption on her part to wish so great a lady should | mocked him when he told him he had taken 
lose her affections on her uncle’s son; and, said! physic. He knew Rhetias, however; and this was 
she, it was almost sin for her to hope that Tha-!a great joy to this faithful servant, who had oft- 
masta’s brother should stoop to such a lowness as | times been in his master’s presence since his iIness, 
to love a cast-away, a poor, despised maid like and never before been recognised by him. 
herself; but in truth, she declared, she had never; Corax then informed him he had _ prepared 
tempted him. another cordial for him, and despatched Rhetias in 
While thus discoursing they were joined by quest of it. Meleander, in his absence, began to 
Amethus and Menaphon, and the latter required | talk wildly, and to scoff at the thought of physic 
but little persuasion to be won to his happiness as remedying his ills. The weight of his disease, he 
the accepted lover of Thamasta. Amethus also | said, sat so heavy on his heart that all the hands of 
gained from Cleophila the avowal, that though she | art could not remove one grain to ease his grief. 
was young and simple, and had not any power to} “DI burn my books, old man,” quoth Corax, 
dispose her own will, without warrant from her |“ but I will do thee good, and quickly too.” 
father, yet that that once purchased, she was his.| As he said this, Aretus joined them, with a 
The se were Indeed joytal tidines for Amethus, for parchm: nt scroll ; and greeting Mel ander by 
he knew that. the pliysician Corax was in hopes | hame, told him that the Prince had sent him a 
that, by skilful treatment, the old man might now) patent, in which was contained not only a con- 
be restored to his senses: with this view he had | tirmation of the honours he formerly enjoyed, but 
caused an opiate to be administered to him, and | the addition of the marshalship of Cyprus, and that 
While under its influence he had had the old man! ere long he intended to visit him; and then beg- 
newly attired by the tailor, and his beard trimmed ging him to excuse his haste, as he must attend the 
by the barber; for during his long confinement it) Prince, he left him. 
had been allowed to grow without check. The! Ere Meleander could collect his senses rightly 
parfy was now joined by the Prince and Eroclea, | to understand the meaning of this, Amethus came 
accompanied by such of her relations and friends | in with a staff, and told him the Prince had sent 
& were in the secret of the experiment about to! lim that staff of office, and, Withal, saluted him 
be tried upon Meleander. The meeting between | grand commander of the ports throughout his 
the two sisters was most moving, and for some | principalities. And he also, excusing himself on 
‘econds they were locked, speechless and in tears, | the score of attending the Prince, departed. 
each other's arms. At last the Prince, who was Corax now asked Meleander if he felt his physic 
impatient that the essay of Corax should proceed, | stirring yet; for, in truth, the tide of old memories 


“ Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep ! 
Though the eyes be overtaken, 

Yet the heart doth ever waken 
Thoughts chained up in busy snares 
Of continual woes and cares: 

Loves and griefs are so expressed, 
As they rather sigh than rest. 

Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep ‘" 
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was beginning to flow in the old man’s heart. 


And now they were joined by Sophronos, who, 


greeting him as his dear brother, presented him 
with a rich relic from the Prince—a jewel he had 
long worn in his bosom ; and the Prince bade him 


say, he added, that henceforth he besought him to | 


call him son, for he would call him father ; and then 
entreating his brother to be moderate in his joys, 
he and Corax left the old man alone. 

Meleander gazed long and silently upon the 
portrait of Eroclea, for it was that the Prince had 
seut him; and wished only it could breathe and 
speak to him. 

And while he thus gazed, Rhetias came back 
with the cordial that Corax had provided ; and the 
old man’s two daughters knelt before him. Cleo- 
phila first spoke; and told him, pointing to her 
sister, that the Prince presented him with a gift 
more precious to him than his birthright; but 
Meleander scarcely seemed to heed her, and he 
looked so earnestly and fixedly upon Eroclea, that 
at last she said to him, “ Dear sir, you know me ?” 

“Yes,” answered Meleander; “thou art my 
daughter—my eldest blessing! Know thee? 
Why, Eroclea, I never did forget thee in thy 
absence.” And then he bade her stand up, and 
prayed the gods might ever preserve her. And 
he thanked Cleophila and the Prince; and he 
thanked Eroclea too, that, in pity of his age, as he 
said, she would take so much pains to live till he 
might once more look upon her, before he broke 
his heart. And his old eyes filled with pleasant 
tears: and he again said to her, “ Let us gaze on 
one another freely, and surfeit with our eyes. Let 
me be plain. If I should speak as much as I 
should speak, I should talk of a thousand things at 
once, and all of thee; of thee, my child, of thee!” 


| And he took her to his heart, and kissed her, ang 
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told her that her presence had stored him with 


pride, and strength, and courage, and fresh bloc - 
and he knelt in thankfulness to the great gods 
whose sovereignty had kept guard about her safety. 


It were tedious to tell all that passed at this 
happy meeting ; how the old man was sore puzzled 
at many things, and especially at remembering 
what Cleophila had said about the Prince haying 
sent her sister as a present to him; and how 
eagerly he listened to the tale of Eroclea’s exile. 
and how, when she told him that, with all jts 
charms, Athens was to her but a fair prison, as the 
thoughts of him, her sister, her country, and some- 
thing of the Prince, had barred all her content. 
ment, he checked her, and said, that “ something 
of the Prince” bore danger in it; and now h.. 
called for a glass, and could not understand how 
he came so courtly, in fresh raiments and in trim 
too, though he guessed it was the goodness of 
Cleophila. 

And now the Prince, accompanied by all those 
who were likely to take an interest in this happy 
event, came to sce the old lord, according to his 
promise. And he raised him from his knees, and 
called him father, and said he had sent him the 
picture of Eroclea, which he might keep, but in 
exchange he should take the real substance. And, 
with Meleander’s full consent, he ratified the vows 
between Cleophila and Amethus. as also between 
Menaphon and Thamasta. And inthe temple that 
day the three marriages were solemnised. And 
Prince Palador vowed, and kept his vow, that he 
would retrieve his father’s memory ; and in the 
happiness which he felt and spread around him he 
found a cure for Tue Lover’s MELANCHOLY. 
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What! with these hoary locks and timeworn frame, 
Must I take part, fair ladies, in your game ?— 

I who, a bachelor at sixty-three, 

Pray Heaven help slaves, and thank Heaven I am free ? 
Well, then, take heed; my tongue is rough and rude, 
As fits a thrall escaped from servitude. 


Aloft a cherub, so the sea-creed runs, 
Keeps watch o’er mariners, when it blows great guns. 
By hairbreadth scapes of reeling sots is shown, 
That jolly Bacchus still protects his own. 
But no one god can all Olympus find, 
To ward the woes that come from womankind. 
’Tis when to Themis would-be wives resort, 
Wigged Mercury can laugh them out of Court ; 
When “marked attentions’’ meet untimely end, 
Mars helps us with “a military friend ;” 
And sometimes Mulciber’s steam-engines biss, 
To bear us from involuntary bliss : 
Of gods, in short, above the clouds, beneath, 
Each takes his turn, and each is worked to death ; 
While wicked Cupid, in a thousand shapes, 
Strives night and day to get us into scrapes. 
But to my tale: far south the scene I lay, 
And Momus is on duty for the day. 

In a suburban villa near Verona, 
The worthy Signor Conrad lived, alone, a 
Bachelor's life: a horse, a book, a gun, 
His pastimes: all his household was but one 


Varlet, who groomed, dressed dinners,and cleaned shoes, full, 


Of zeal to be thought “ generally useful.” 
A soldier-servant, he, though past the war, 
Deemed Conrad still his captain as before. 

One day, when mounting for his morning’s ride, 
To his factotum Signor Conrad cried, 
“Two covers, Jerome, you will serve at three, 
Ghino di Tacco means to dine with me ; 
So to the usual viands add the crane 
That I shot yesterday, and roast it plain.” 


The order clear, and nothing left for guess, 
The knave replied a ready “ Yes, sir, yes.” 
And pulled his hair with gesture country- bred, 
As though, for lack of hat, to doff his head. 
Time flew. The bird, before the fire put down, 
Assumed the hue of dinner-boding brown, 

And Jerome basted, till upon the floor 

Hearing a footstep and the opening door, 

Up from his task he raised his eyes, which met a 
Not unexpected sight in his Brunetta— 

A buxom village lass: she often looked 

In on her busy lover as he couked. 


It boots not to detail the interview : 
Hearts, darts, bliss, kisses, promises not few 
Of lasting faith, unlimited devotion, 
And all the ingredients of Dan Cupil’s potion, 
Which mads the wise, yet oft makes fools discreet, 
No doubt the lovers mixed as they found meet, 
Until Brunetta—* Jerome, dear, explain 
What fowl is yon?” Quoth he, “ Sweet love, a crane.” 
“A crane? indeed! So help me Virgin blest, 
Till now I never thought to see one drest. 
And I must taste it.” Jerome answered, “ Pish!” 
Afraid to grant or to deay her wish. 
Pressed hard, he stammered out a lame excuse, 
Saw all his risk, and shivered in his shoes. 
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“ Are these your promises?” Brunetta cried, 

“Is the first boon I ask to be denied ? 

Your master! Pooh! Why, prithee, what can he do? 

A leg, or wing, or else J marry Guido.” 

She cried, she pouted—Jerome’s strength was gone- 

Eve's daughter she, he no less Adam's son, 

Like our first parents fell. A leg they sever 

From the doomed crane, for ever and for ever. 
Triumphant sped the temptress forth, but he 

Writhed in repentance when the clock struck three. 

Came punctual to a minute guest and host ; 

Dinner was served ; and soon—* Bring in the roast 

Crane,” said the Signor. Jerome, shuddering, heard 

His hest, and brought the mutilated bird. 


O’er Conrad's face, when seen the imperfect fow], 
There passed at first a stare and then a scowl. 
He looked the indignant query ere he said, 
“What means this, sirrah?"" Jerome hung his head, 
And echoed, “ What?’ (All servants, when defence 
Fails them, assume a stupid innocence. ) 
“Where's the other thigh and drumstick 2” “ Nay, I beg, 
Your pardon, sir, a crane has but one leg.” 
“ But one leg, fellow!” “As I wish to thrive, 
Cranes have but one, sir, be they dead or live. 
Such you may see by dozens in the shoal 
Water, if by the stream you take a stroll.” 

The Signor, too well bred before his guest 
To scold or fret, his rising wrath repressed, 
Shrugged up his shoulders, and took wine with Tacco,, 
And merely muttered to himself per Bacco ! 
But not forgot the offence, that night he lay 
Planning revenge, and rose by break of day. 
He bade his steed be brought, and from the wall 
Took down the heaviest horsewhip in his hall. 
“Come hither, Jerome,” said he ; “I will ride, 
And you afoot shall seek the waterside. 
Thither arrived, we may explain the mystery 
That hangs about some facts in Natural History.’” 


Now servants often, in the middle ages, 
Got drubbings in addition to their wages. 
And Conrad being, to those who dared to vary an 
Inch from his rules, a stern disciplinarian, 
Had vowed the knave his roguery, in view 
Of the calumniated birds, should rue. 
““See'st, fellow ?’’ quoth he, pointing to a score 
Or so of cranes, that lined the river shore— 
“‘ Now, sirrah, prove thy words ; what say'st to these?” 
“ Nay, honoured master,” Jero:ne answered ; “ Please 
To note, each crane stands on one tingle shank.” 
“Indeed!” rejoined his lord, and to the bank 
Cantered, and cracked his whip and cried—* Halloo !"” 
Up soared the cranes, each showing as it flew 
Two outstretched legs. “ See'st now 7" from Conrad's lip 
Thundered. With that he raised his heavy whip. 
“ Hold,"’ faltered Jerome ; “strike not me. If you 
Had only shouted yesterday, ‘ Halloo" 
As you do now, be sure the accursed crane 
Instead of one leg would have put out twain.” 
He spoke. But stern revenge had done its worst-— 
The executioner must laugh or burst. 
The uplifted lash dropped harmless by his side, 
And Conrad, chuckling, home to breakfast hied. 
Sly Jerome told Brunetta with a grin, 
At their next meeting, how he saved his skin. 
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A stTranae title, and a still stranger book. We 
are tol in the preface that the work, which pro- 
fesses to be a novel of Oriental life, was originally 
written in modern Greek. As far as we can per- 
ceive, there is nothing in the book to convince us 
to the contrary. At the same time, the manners of 
the East have been so admirably pourtrayed by 

various writers, both in our country and in France, 


that we shall certainly not without further proof 


accept “The Devil in Turkey” as a genuine pro- 
duction. ‘This much, however, we shall venture 
to say, that the author, whoever he may happen to 
be, is thoroughly acquainted, from personal obser- 
vation, with the scenery, the manners, and the 
habits of thought peculiar to the East. Whether 
two such individuals as Stefanos Xenos and Henry 
Corpe exist, we have not at present the means of 
ascertaining ; 
originality ‘of the work to which their names have. 
been prefixed. 


‘The period which the novelist has chosen for| nidas, and their younger brother. 
illustration, is one of deep interest in ‘Turkish | 


history. ‘The restoration of Grecian independence 
had attracted the attention of the whole civilised 
world to the condition of the Ottoman empire. The 
frightful abuses which had crept into every branch 
of its administration became then, for the first time, 
fully displayed to the eyes of Europe. The late 
Sultan, Mahmoud IL, a high- spirited and bene- 
volent, though not always a wise monarch, had 
determined to make a strenuous effort to establish 
some degree of order and justice throughout his 
vast dominions. We are well aware how his Eu- 
ropean innovations were at first resisted by his 
rebellious pachas and his lawless soldiery. Many 
of us can remember the opposition which his 
policy y encountered, even from English Conser- 
vatives and French Legitimists. But Mahmoud 
persevered in spite of the Janissaries of the Kast, 
and the Tories of the West ; and it is at the period 
when the Sultan is engaged in this momentous 
struggle, some three or four-and-twenty years ago, 
that our tule commences. 

In the opening chapter we find ourselves at 
Smyrna, in company with a young Greek named 
Leonidas. We learn that this youth, alth ough appa- 
rently engaged in all the pleas ures of that gay city, 
is in re ality in search of a treasure, which has been 
secreted somewhere in the neighbourhood by a cer- 
tain dead pasha with an unpronounceable name. It 
appears that Leonidas is the son of a Greek func- 
tionary of high rank, who has been ruined through 
the instrumentality of the then Grand Vizir. 
This latter person had risen to power by means of 
the foulest crimes; and the father of Leonidas, who 
was an upright and unsuspicious man, had become 
at once the instrument and the dupe of this sue- 
cessful villain. He had advanced to the Vizir 
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but we can vouch for the vigour and | 
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large sums of money, to aid him in his ambitions 
projects; and when the latter at length obtained 
the high office to which he aspired, he re paid the 
loan in counterfeit coin. The Grand Vizir took 
good care to awaken public suspicion against his 
victim, who, shocked by the imputations of which 
he soon found himself the object, and still more by 
the perfidy of his friend, put an end to his wretched 
existence, leaving his family not only in poverty 
but branded with infamy. It is to the fortunes of 
this ill-fated family that the largest space in the 
work before us is devoted. 

The mother and sisters of Leonidas have bee, 
living in one of the suburbs of Constantinople for 
seven or eight years, in a state of the greatest 
poverty ; and the effect of protracted want upon 
the manners and feelings of this miserable house- 
hold is depicted in a manner which, we fear, is 
painfully true to nature. Let us take a glance at 
two of the once proud and wealthy sisters of Leo- 
The former 
are both women of middle age, each with still 
some pretensions to beauty, but both bearing in their 
features abundant traces of every evil passion. 
Their little brother, the personification of filth and 
idleness, is lolling on the floor and warming his 
hands in the ashes of the stove. ‘The name of this 


hopeful boy is Psophios. 


“Why ain’t you at school to-day ?’’ asked Scoulika. 
“ Come—be off with you, and may the Devil take you and 
your master too. Let a flea only skip, and he gives a 
holiday directly ; and then there is no getting rid of you.” 

“Come, get up, my child, and go down stairs and play 
with Malamatenia—leave them to themselv es, they are 
raving mad,” whispered the mother in the ears of the boy. 

“IT won't go down stairs, I can’t stop a minute with such 
a stupid. She has always a book or a needle in her ~—) 
she'll neither play at nuts, nor help me to gd iny top: 
it's more comfortable being here close to the stove—it is 
warm.” 

* You ask him to go down stairs ? why don’t you t ke 
him by the nape of the neck and throw hii froim top to 
bottom,” said Scoulika, without, however, once raising het 
eyes to see what was going on. 

“But don’t you know, ” added Tisiphone, “ she’s afraid 


of disturbing the neighbourhood—she is afraid of their 


finding her out?’ 

“God knows, there is nothing for them to find out. 
Nothing that I care about, except the lies yc u utter to ruin 
my character: may you never have cause to repent! But 
this is your gratitude for suckling you at my breast, and 
brin; ging you up in the midst of hardshi ips and privations.” 

‘Tis false! We never condescended to take your 
breast; we were put out to nurse—it was your pet Mala- 
in atenia , the odious hussey, that you suckled!” spitefully 
answer d Tisiphone ; “you know that very well.” 

Struck to the very soul at the bitter sarcasms of her 
daughters, the old woman turned towards her son, who 
was sianding stock still, and staring at them with his 
mouth wice open. “ Go, my child,’’ said she, growing 
Inpatient, “go ‘down stairs and play with your sist r, here’s 
money for you, go, so that your ears may be no leoger 
polluted with such foul language.” 

“ ] shan’t, mother; I like better to see the women were 
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than going down stairs. There'll be a precious row by- | 


gnd-by—they'll get kicking and fighting, and I shall be 
. I hope they'll be well whopped, the stinking hus- 
sevs! for the beating they gave me a little while ago, 
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Eastern fashion, recounts her history ; and after 
warmly dwelling on the virtues of her husband, 
invites her friend to accompany her to England, 


because I tried to save Malamatenia, whom they were Malamatenia joyfally accepts the invitation, subject 


knocking about with a stick, because she told them she | to the approval of her mother. That personage, in 


hadn’t the keys of your box.” 
“And you've learned to tell a pack of lies, you gallows 
ng wretch! Just stop a moment, and I'l! cut your lying 
tongue out.” And, foaming with passion, Scoulika rose 
from her seat, with the intention of executing her threat. 

“Go, my child—go down stairs,” said Spliyrla, at the 
same time interposing to prevent Scoulika from getting 
at him. 

“You'll have the stove at your head, you lanky beast, 
if you try to come the bully over me—you thief, you will,” 
said he, without, however, moving from his position near 
the stove, in the ashes of which he was warming his hands. 


|. . . . 
invites her to pass the night in her house. 





due time, makes her appearance; but the two 
young friends have had so much to say to each 
other that it is now getting dark. Lady Gordon 
rises to take her leave, after obtaining the consent 
of the old woman as to her daughter accompanying 
her to England. The old woman now reminds 
her cuest that it is unsafe for a female to be seen 
in the streets of Constantinople after daylight, and 
Mala- 
matenia joyfully seconds the invitation; and Lady 


As the mother, who bears the name of Sphyrla,| Gordon at length consents to share her friend's 
acts a very prominent part in the tale, we shall | hospitality, as her husband is now absent for a few 


allow the author to describe her in his own words. 

It was impossible to look upon this woman, and not 
perceive, in the masculine character of her features, which 
were livid, wrinkled, and covered with downy hair, and in 
her lecherous looks, shrill voice, and resolute tone, that 
she possessed a character that delighted in intrigue—a 
craving after money so insatiate that she would spare 
nothing, not even female honour, to procure it, and 

wers Of dissimulation fully capable of concealing the 

orrid imaginings of her black and polluted soul. 

A pair of bushy brows, of a fiery red, and straight as a 
line, and a thick aquiline nose, expressed her wickedness 
and recklessness. The plausibility of her manner con- 
cealed her artfulness ; she appeared so humble as to move 
your pity, even at the moment she was meditating your 
ruin. Her tears and conjurations, her protestations, pro- 
mises, and flattery, would deceive the most distrustful; yet 
she was fearless and merciless in carrying out her designs, 
and cruelty, bloodthirstiness, boldness and profligacy would 
take the place of all this seeming mildness and timidity, 
with a rapidity that was truly incredible. 

In stature she was rather tall, but she was neither thin 
nor inclining to embonpoint. She was dressed in widow's 
weeds: on her head was a black bonnet, with white 
weepers, and fastened underneath her chin by two black 
ribands, and her shoulders were covered completely with a 
handkerchief, called boas. 


Yet in this disgusting den there dwelt a paragon 
of innocence and beauty, the youngest daughter of 
the old woman, whose name was Malamatenia. 
She had but recently returned from school, whither 
she had been sent by some relatives of her father, 
and, compelled to be a daily witness of the wrang- 
lings between her mother and her sisters, she be- 
came subject to fits of deep melancholy, during 
Which she was wont to retire to her own apart- 
ment. Upon one of these occasions she perceived 
a European lady richly dressed passing the house. 
Surprised that such a person should be alone in the 
humble quarter of the city where she resided, Ma- 
lamatenia approached the window, and, to her in- 
expressible delight, discovered in the handsomely- 
attired stranger her dearest and most intimate 
friend. ‘The stranger was an Armenian of great 
beauty and accomplishments, who had won the 
heart of a young English nobleman who was tra- 
Velling in the East. He had married her; and 
Malamatenia now beheld in Lady Gordon the 
achoolfellow whose loss she had never ceased to 
deplore. 

The cordial meeting of the two friends is very 
gracefully described ; and on finding herself seated 
in Malamatenia’s apartment, Lady Gordon, in true 


| 
| 





days from the metropolis upon pubhe business, 
The old woman then leaves the two friends toge- 
ther, in order to make the necessary arrangements 
for the night. She immediately joins her two 
eldest daughters in another apartment, when Tisi- 
phone accosts her as follows :— 


“What the devil have you been doing with yourself, 
you good for nothing old hag—you that annoy us from 
morning till night with your detestable presence? We 
have not seen your ugly face the whole of this blessed 
day. Here we have a godsend right in our grasp, and 
you will not put yourself at all out of the way. Why were 
you not here an hour ago? Come, tell us who is that dash- 
ing woman below, decked out just like a bride with her 
jewels? how came such a precious piece of goods to drop 
into our house? Had we searched up and down with a 
light, we never should have stumbled on such a treasure. 
Come, look about, we have no time to lose—what shall we 
do? how shall we go to work with her? what's the matter 
with you? what are you making such faces for? why are 
you so down in the mouth.” 

“ She is the wife of an English nobleman, who has just 
arrived from his native country, and is going shortly to 
return,” said the old woman, in a tone which signified the 
impossibility of putting into execution the project to which 
the daughter's words evidently alluded. “She was at the 
same school with Malamatenia, and from motives of friend- 
ship has called to pay her a visit; and as it is growing 
late, | have prevailed upon her to sleep here to night. You 
cannot imagine what a kind-hearted creature she is—she 
is a perfect angel. She has declared her intention of taking 
Malamatenia with her to England, and this will relieve me 
from the necessity of delivering her up into the hands of 
that infernal Vizir. She is also going to assist ur, inas- 
much as = 

“ Stuff and nonsense!" exclaimed Scoulika, at the top of 
her voice, “that won't go down with us. Do you hear her, 
Tisiphone ? For the sake of her girl, who wants to yo to 
England, we are not going to lose 100,000 groshen worth 
of jewellery. No, no! and so you want to get her away 
for fear of the Vizir, as if the Vizir would eat her when he 
got her.” Then twisting her features, so as to displiy the 
contempt she felt for her mother and her mother's wishes, 
she continued, “’Tis very true; all of us— everybody, 
indeed, without exception—act like fools, more or less ; 
but for you to act so, that bothers me; but you don't 
mean it. What! becanse she has promised to take your 
girl with her to London, do you intend we shall lose this 
godsend, and suffer such a treasure to slip out of our 
hands ?’’ 

“I'll have nothing to do with any undertaking that may 
cost us all our heads,” resumed the old woman, “ that’s 
plain speaking. I wash my hands of it altogether. Her 
husband is a powerful man, his influence is enorwnous, and 
he can turn the world upside down. She is pot a woman 
after whom no inquiry will be made, and our case would 
be hopeless. You know that, Tisiphone, as well as I do.” 

“Certainly Ido; but are you so stupid as not to see 
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that you can deliver her into the hands of the Vizir, and 
that this might be done this very evening. We ought to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, and throw the whole 
responsibility upon his shoulders,” exclaimed Tisiphone, | 
in a low malicious tone. 

“From the manner in which that rascally Turk has 
treated us,” continued she, “‘ depend upon it he has some- 
thing in view, and we shall become his victims. He has 
befooled and over-reached us so many times, let us now, 
for once, play with him at his own game. He has such a 
passion for European women, that if he were to have only 
a single glance at her figure, I warrant you he would risk 
his head to get possession of her person. ‘Tell him that 
she is an Englishwoman, and our fortune is made. We 
thall receive from him a good round sum, and shall after- 
wards find no difficulty in hastening her departure into the 
other world. And should the Devil play us a scurvy trick, 
and suspicion fall upon us, he must shield us and protect 
us from consequences, whether he likes it or not.”’ 


After some demurring on the part of the old 
woman, she assents to the Satanic proposal of her 
eldest daughter. She sends a message to her ci- 
devant paramour, the Grand Vizir, that there is 
at her house an English lady of surpassing beauty, 
who has separated from her husband on account of 
his brutality, and who can be sent to his harem in 
the course of to-morrow. She begs him to come 
instantly and see her  Tisiphone, in the mean 
time, sends to a neighbouring apothecary for a dose 
of deadly poison. After despatching these several 
messages, the mother and her two daughters join 
Lady Gordon and Malamatenia. The fair Ar- 
menian shrinks instinctively from the sisters of her 
friend; but the tact of the old woman enables her 
to engage her guest in conversation until the 
arrival of the Vizir. He comes at length, accom- 
panied by an Ethiopian slave, the companion and 
the instrument of his secret crimes, while Lady 
Gordon is ushered into the apartment in which she 
is to pass the night. 

The Vizir, meanwhile, is calmly smoking his 
pipe in another chamber. He is there joined 
by the old woman, who beholds once more, face 
tu face, the potent enemy of her fallen house, and 
the paramour who has long since cast her off. 
Dissembling as she best may her secret thoughts, 
she dwells upon the charms of this unknown 
English beauty, who has sought a refuge in her 
house. She beckons the Vizir to follow her up 
stairs; and from a concealed window shows him 
Lady Gordon at her devotions in her apartment. 
The Vizir is transported at the sight; and on 
condition of her being sent to his harem next day, 
grants everything which the old woman asks. He 
gives up all the money and jewels he has upon his 
person, and signs a free passport for the old woman 
and her daughters to quit Constantinople whenever 
they please. After all is thus arranged, he insists 
upon again beholding his matchless prize before 
leaving the house. He again ascends the stairs ; 
and this time he expresses his admiration in tones 
so loud that he is overheard by Lady Gordon, who 
advances in terror to the door of the chamber. 
Forgetting everything, the Vizir rushes into the 
room ; and, appalled by his language and his ap- 
pearance, the unfortunate lady sinks in a swoon at 
his feet. 

He summons the old woman and her daughters 
to the aid of their guest, while he resumes his pipe 
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in another room. Lady Gordon quickly recovers 

‘her consciousness, and drinks a cordial whic ‘h Ti- 
| Siphone prepares for her. We need scarce] v add 
| that it is poisoned; and the unsuspecting Victim 
‘dies in the space of a quarter of an hour in terrible 
convulsions. The Vizir, ignorant of the truth, is 
| made to believe that the lady has died in the pangs 
of premature labour, induced by terror at his a’ rupt 
appearance. The whole of the details of this atro- 
cious murder display remarkable power. Mrs, 
Radcliffe once astonished the world with her 
graphic delineations of Italian perfidy ; but if this 
book is to be taken as a true picture ‘of astern 
manners, we may safely conclude that the Greek 
surpasses the Italian as far as the Italian does the 
Saxon in the depths of refined iniquity to which 
each can severally attain. 

Through the artifice of her mother, Malamatenia 
is kept in ignorance of the fate of her beloved 
friend for two days. Owing to an extensive fire 
breaking out in the quarter, she at length discovers 
the horrible truth. She flies half distracted from 
the house, she knows not whither. After tra- 
versing a number of streets, she finds herself in 
the midst of a crowd, in front of a splendid 
mansion, brilliantly lighted up. A guest, who is 
about to enter the house, perceiving her unpro- 


tected plight, prevails upon her to 7" retuge 
within; and she speedily finds herself in a lofty 
saloon, in which are assembled the elite of the 


Turkish metropolis. ‘The pale and trembling girl 
is silent when questioned as to her name and 
family, and the cause of her too palpable agitation. 
The wife of the English ambassador, who is pre- 
sent, prepossessed by her appearance, offers her an 
asylum in her house, and she accompanies that 
lady home. But we may guess the teelings of 
Malamatenia when, on arriving at the embassy, 
she hears that, through the exertions of Lord Gor- 
don, the murderers of his wife have been appre- 
hended, and that they are now detained as prison- 
ers under the same roof as their innocent relative. 

Let us now return to the Grand Vizir. Ou 
hearing of the arrest of the two sisters—for the 
mother had escaped —that personage is over- 
whelmed with dread, as he conceives the prisoners 
will not hesitate to throw the whole blame of 
Lady Gordon's death upon him. After consulting 
with his favourite slave, however, he perceives 4 
chance of escape from the perilous dilemma in 
which he is placed. By handsomely bribing the 
Turkish guard who had charge of the prisoners at 
the English embassy, his faithful Ali succeeds in 
obtaining the two guilty sisters, with their youthfal 
brother, Psophios, the cross-grained urchin who 
has been already introduced to the reader's notice. 
They are all brought before the Vizir; and he 
elicits from Psophios, who had been employ ed to 
purchase the poison for Lady Gordon, the true 
cause of her death. The interview which followed 
between this high functionary and the two sisters 
we give in the author's words :— 


“Tell rae, you personification of all that is abominable,” 
vociferated the tyrant, turning to Tisiphone, “ why did you 
poison that innocent, that excellent lady, who was 80 
kindly disposed to befriend your sister, and to 0 
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good to all your family? Why did you poison her, I 


->" 
ask . . ve . . 

“Poison her, my dear Vizir!—I poison her!—I never 
dreamt of sucha thing. Don’t hearken to what these boys 


sav; they are children, and don’t know what they are | 


talking about,” replied the vile creature, in the most cant- 
jog and hypocritical voice. Then suddenly altering her 
tone and manner, she turned towards Psophios: “ You 
Judas Iscariot, what do you mean by telling such lies? 
You are the cause of our troubles. It was you who set 
the house on fire by upsetting the stove purposely.” 
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' ferocious as it was, these words, and the air of defiance in 
| which they were uttered, so astounded him, that he stood 
motionless, like an apparition, surveying the speaker in 
mute astonishment. This often happens; for whea cha- 
| racters of this kind find their despotism met by effrontery, 
and their insulting expressions repaid in the same spirit, 
either a collision takes place, and then the results are 
awful, or else the one, conscious of his superiority over his 
adversary, looks down upon the other with a feeling of 
_contempt, and apparently gives way. So it was in this 
instance. The language he had heard was unusual and un- 





“Why did that lanky thing there strike me over the | bearable ; but it confirmed the Vizir’s suspicion with regard 


head with her measuring yard? It wasn’t the first time 
she caine the bounce over me, and now look at her, she 
Jooks very much like a frightened cat.” 

This taunt roused Scoulika into fury; she forgot where 
she was, and cried out, “I'll do for you! You are no 
brother of ours, you littie bastard !"’ 

The Vizir darted an angry look at her; his countenance | 
glowed with rage, but he could not help throwing a glance 
ga the boy. 

“Do you think you'll escape, you little villain?” con- 


tinued she. “If we die, your mother lives to avenge our | the ground, shrieking for mercy. 
' ready to burst with rage, addressed Psophios, with a bitter 


death, and you'll richly pay for this, you will, you dirty 
little vagabond.”’ 

“ Mother, indeed! yes, she is so fond of you! She won't 
forget how you used her because she wouldn't give you up | 
the jewels and the earrings that were the Armenian’s,”’ | 
answered Psophios, shrugging up his shoulders, and wiping 
his nose with his filthy sleeve. 

“Oh that my hands were free, I would tear you with | 
my teeth into pieces, you cursed, abominable little traitor !"" | 
screamed Tisiphone, frantic with rage; at the same time, | 
stamping the floor, she advanced towards him ina threaten- | 
ing attitude, 

“What! in my presence dare you threaten ?” roared the | 
Vizir, stamping, in his turn, the ground. “ Ali, the red-hot | 
irons! We'll see whether we cannot extort the truth. | 
You murdered that woman, and then tried to make me 
believe that it was the flowing of her blood to her head. | 
Did yeu poison her or not? Give me an answer,” 

“Mercy! mercy !”’ exclaimed Scoulika, 

“What would you have me confess,” demanded Tisi- 
phone, “after what you have heard from that bastard of 
yours—that Judas ?”’ 

“Tt is the truth, then,” vociferated the Vizir, provoked 
almost to madness by the audacity of this fearless woman. 

“It is as true as that I see you, and you see me.” 

“ And what was your motive, you sink of iniquity ?” 

“Ambition, the same that induced you to murder my 
parent, that you might become Vizir,”’ was the cool and 
deliberate reply. 

“by the Prophet, this is unbearable !’’ roared he, and | 
rising up from the sofa, he seized her by the head, and, | 
having shaken her with all his strength, he hurled her 
against the wall with so much violence as to shake the 
whole room. 

A cold shudder came over all present; even Psophios 
was moved, and Tertolinos began to cry and entreat the 
Vizir not to hurt his sister. 

“You may knock me about as you please,” shrieked | 
she, “brute as you are—coiner as you are! You may kill | 
me, but vour time is drawing near. Leonidas, at Smyrna, 
has dug your grave; it awaits you; and shortly you will 
be laid in it,’’ added she, not knowing in her frenzy what 
she said. 

“Mercy, Vizir! mercy! In the name of our father, and | 
by or ancient friendship!” cried Scoulika, “I entreat 
you not to be so wrathful against my sister. She is raving; 
she knows not what she is saying ; anger has deprived her 

of her reason.” 

“You have no spirit, Scoulika; you are a coward!” 
contemptuously answered Tisiphone. “I am not raving ; 
what I say is true. Leonidas,’’ continued she, turning to- 
wards the Vizir, “I say, Leonidas and the Mufti will ring 


| 














SE 


your nose as they would a hog, and stop you in your great plans of reform. 


Career.’’ 
“Be not so foolish,” whispered Scoulika; “ think on 


ambition. 


to Leonidas and the Mufti. His voice was therefore no 
lonzer boisterous, but it was distinct and clear as he said, 
in reply, “ Leonidas and the Mufti are, according to your 
statement, digging my grave—very good ; and to-morrow, 
I hope, you will meet Leonidas.’’ He then paced slowlv 
once or twice up and down the room. Suddenly he stopped, 
* Ali,” said he, “ take these two women and hang them at 


once. I give you ten minutes ; and tell my Imam® I desire 


to see him.” 
On hearing this order, Scoulika fell almost fainting to 
But Tisiphone, though 


smile, “ They are going to hang us, and all through you, 
you traitor! you Judas Iscariot !" 

“You promised me, sir, you would spare my sisters’ 
lives if I told you the truth,” said Psophios, addressing the 
Vizir, “and so I confessed all I knew, and za 

“Silence! It is too late. Ali, obey my orders.” 

Tortoiinos began to cry bitterly, and drew near to his 
sisters and kissed them. Psophios also began to cry, and 
begged their forgiveness. He again asked the Vizir to 
pardon them. 

The slaves now entered, in order to lead them away. 
Tisiphone, who was leaning against the wall, looked at 
Psophios while he was asking forgiveness, and mildly said, 
“Very well. You are but a child, and did not know what 





| you were doing. This coiner, this passer of counterfeit 


money, has made you his tool, and induced you to speak 
against your own sisters. But a time will soon come when 
you will repent, and in sorrow recollect that you were the 
cause of our death. I forgive you, and so will your sister, 
I think. Come and take our farewell kiss.”’ 

Psophios, after a slight hesitation, went to Scoulika, who 
kissed him, and with tears in her eyes besonglit him to 
remember her to Malamatenia, and to tell that innocent 
girl how deeply she repented the cruelty she had been 
guilty of towards her, and how sincerely she implored ber 
forgiveness. Psophios’s heart was moved ; his tears began 
to flow when he left her to embrace his other sister. But 
no sooner had their faces come in contact, when, with 
incredible ferocity, Tisiphone bit his nose so savagely as to 
take it clean off his face; and then, stepping up to the 
Vizir, with her mouth full of blood, like a tigress exulting 
in that of its victim she spat it into his face, adding, with 
a diabolical grin, “ Now you may pride yourseif on your 
nostless bastard.” 

Psophios uttered a piercing scream ; be clapped his hand 
to his face, which was streaming with blood, and then threw 
himself on the floor, groaning with agony. 

“ Now, coiner! I am ready to meet my fate,” said Tisi- 
phone, with exultation, as she proceeded towards the door. 


The disappearance of the prisoners from the 
English embassy causes a great stir at the time, but 
the circumstance, together with the mysterious 
murder of Lady Gordon, becomes gradually for- 
gotten. The Grand Vizir meanwhile pursues his 
guilty career. Immersed though he is in licen- 
tious pleasures, he cherishes schemes of the loftiest 
His master the Sultan, in conjunction 
with his faithful friend, the Hospodar Kallimichi, 
is at this time busily engaged in carrying out his 
To these the Vizir is in 


secret strenuously opposed; and he conceives a 


what you are saying ; consider the injury you may do our daring project, by means of which he hopes to 


brother.” 
Notwithstanding the impetuosity of the Vizir's character, 
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* A Turkish priest. 
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694. THE 
frustrate the views of the Sultan, and maintain the 
old Turkish system. Mahmoud, breaking through 
all Oriental precedent, had abandoned the allure- 
ments of his seraglio, and attached himeelf entirely 
to a European lady named Anika, the sister of his 
friend the Togpodar. 
he designed as his successor to the throne ; 
his inexpressible grief, both mother and child were 
destroyed by poison. This was the work of a cer- 
tain beautiful Circassian, the Sultana Amina, once 
the favourite of Mahmoud, and her confidant, the 
Vizir, who instigated her to take this means of 
getting rid of her European rival, and of securing 
the succession of her own child. 
ceeds without awakening 
quarter, and the Vizir resolves to take a still more 
daring step. He proposes to Amina to make away 
with her faithless lord, and to proclaim her son 
successor to the throne, by which means the old 


policy of the empire could be speedily restored. | 


‘The Circassian, however, spurns the proposal with 
scorn and indignation. 


ing back the affections of the Sultan, whom, in 


spite of his inconstancy, she loves with all the | 
The scene between the Sul-| 
tana and the Vizir, where the latter makes this | 


devotion of her race. 


infamous proposal, is one of the most effective in the 
book. 


The evil deeds of the Vizir are at length, how- 
ver, brought to light, and he is arraigned before 
ever, brought to light, and | rraigned before | 


the Divan. He is convicted of coining false money, 
of the murder of various individuals, and of high 


treason ; and is finally condemned to labour for life | 


at the marble mines in the island of Chios. Whe- 
ther a Grand Vizir of Turkey could have been 
guilty of such enormities, at a period so recent, is 
a circumstance which many of our readers may 
feel inclined to doubt. ‘The author in his preface, 
however, assures us that such things were, within 
the memory of most of us; and he informs us, like- 
wise, that they could not now take place. He 
attributes this chiefly to the restoration of Greek 


independence, and to the sweeping reforms through- | 


out the Ottoman empire to which that event ne- 
cessarily led. In maintaining this view, he stre- 
nuously combats the notions of certain English 
travellers who have laboured to induce us to 
believe that the separation of Greece from Turkey 
was a grave political error. 
prefer the reasoning of Stephanos Xenos to that 
of Mr. Slade, or even of the omniscient Mr. 
Urquhart. 


jut where is our heroine all this time, the home- | 


less and friendless Malamatenia? Living in all 
comfort at the English embassy, where she uncon- 
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She bore him a son, whom | 
but, to | 


The plot sue-. 


suspicion to the true) 


She had consented to the | 
death of her rival chiefly with the view of gain-| 


Upon this point we | 
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| the consequences of his attachment, tears himself 
away from the society of this captivating lady and 
her husband, who is his most intimate friend. ~ 'The 
parties all meet, however, accidentally at Genoa 
| whither the Consul has retired for the remainder 
of his days. He is overjoyed at meeting his youn¢ 
friend once more, and invites him to dine ¢p 
famille with his wife and her brother Emiliys 
who has just arrived from Germany. During 
dinner the following dialogue takes place between 
him and his guest :-— 


| 


“Don’t you intend to get married, Leonidas?” suid he 

“Married! what, I?” 

“Yes, you: and why not ?”’ 

“Tn all probability I shall never have the felicity of en. 
joying that happy state.” , 

“For what reason ?” 

** Because hitherto I have never yet found a lady to jp. 
| spire me with such a thought.” . 

' “Indeed! did you never love ?” 

“TI might have loved,” replied Leonidas, casting his eyes 
upon his plate, and pretending to be engaged in the process 
of cutting a piece of meat, ‘* but obstacles interposed, and 
banished all thoughts of marriage.” 

| “What obstacles? The lady you loved perhaps did not 
love you in return.” 

_ She could not love me even if she would.” 

“Then she must have been married.” 

* Probably.” 

“Ah! she had a husband living: an awkward obstacle, 
Tadmit. But suppose he was dead, and the lady a widow 
| —would you then marry her?” 

“ffow can I answer for the future? Let me suggest 
the propriety, monsieur, of dropping this I will 
merely observe that circumstances frequently frustrate the 
execution of preconcerted resolutions.” 

“C'est juste; but tell me, have you ceased to remember 
_her who formerly took away your heart ?” 

“If I loved her with a true love she must ever live in 
/my remembrance : it is only false love that soon forgets.” 

“Yes, yes ; and I perceive you would marry her if the 
impediment were removed. But [ am now going to put to 
you another question, and I beg you will answer it sen- 
|ously. I had a dispute with ma petite Actle a few weeks 
ago; I asked her whether in the event of my death she 
would marry a young man for whom she had formerly enter- 
'tained an affection, and she said she could not; is she 
right in her decision ?” 

“* Madame la Baronne will pardon me for observing that 
| there are numerous instances of women marrying a second 
time without any imputation on their character. Time 
mitigates the severity of affliction—even of the sorrow a 
wife feels at the loss of an affectionate husband.” 

“ Exactly so,” observed the Baron. ‘“ But I make 10 
personal allusions; my remark applies to the general 
usages of society, and ma petite Adéle cannot expect to be 
excepted from the general rule.” 

“ Discontinue this unpleasant conversation,” cried Adéle, 
‘imploringly. ‘Can you not find a more entertaining top 
| to talk about ?” 
| “Je vous assure, ma petite Adele, that it is a very inter 
| esting topic. You are scarcely twenty-three, and I am 
sixty-five; the age of man is limited to seventy or eighty 
"years, and should I survive to either of those decades you 

will still be in the prime of li’e. You are beautiful and 
| discreet; you are also rich; because whatever I possess 8 


subyect: 


sciously wins the heart of a young Frenchman of | yours. With such attractions, what man would refuse yout 


rank. After a period of miserable suspense she 
ascertains the fate of her infamous sisters, anddis- 
covers that her mother is the inmate of a mad- 
house. In due time she marries her adorer. 

Her brother Leonidas has in the meantime 


tallen over head and ears in love with the wife of 


the Austrian Consul at Smyrna. La petite Adeéle 
is some forty years younger than her husband, 
and a pattern of every virtue. Leonidas, dreading 


-hand? I should say he would be too happy to obtain tt 
| What think you, Leonidas ?” 
| “Itis very likely.” 
_ ™ Don’t say likely, say positively yes or no.” 
| “DT acknowledge thet I am of the same opinion.” 
“And what do you think, Emilius ?” 
_ The same as yourself,” replied he. : 
| “Now, ma petite Adie, the majority are on my side, 
and you will, of course, accede.”’ j 
“{ shall do no such thing,” said she, somewhat pettisbly. 
“But vou must, ma petite Adele.” 
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THE DEVIL 


“What matters it whether I agree or not? I intend to 
follow no such example. The Holy Virgin forbid that I 
ever should.”’ 

“ Now, gentlemen, I am satisfied,” said the Baron, “and 
beg you will join me in drinking to the health of Adéle’s 
second husband.” 

“Such unseasonable and unpleasant conversation is in- 
tolerable,”’ exclaimed Adeéle, rising from the table ; “ and as 
you think fit to persist in it, I shall quit the room,” 

" “ Asseyez vous, ma petite Addle, asseyez vous ; you know 
I don’t like contradiction; and the Baron spoke with 
some austerity in his tone. 

Adéle resumed her seat, but her vexation was extreme: 
she thought her husband was deranged. 

Meanwhile, the Consul coolly filled every glass, and 
then, bowing to the company, drank off his own, but no 
one followed his example. 

“And now, Adéle, I wish to ask you, whether in the 
event of my foreseeing my death, you would marry a man 
of ny choice, who I think would contribute to your hap- 
piness, if such were my dying injunctions ?”’ 

Adéle began to cry ; and Leonidas, perceiving her agita- 
tion, gently r emonstrated with the Baron, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to discontinue talking upon a subject so 
inappropriate at dinner. 

“Inappropriate !” repeated the Baron. “ Answer me 
frankly, .Leonidas. If your most intimate friend on his 
death-bed conjured you to marry his danghter, what would 
you do?” 

“That ts quite another afair. I should of course com- 

'y with lis wishes, as a matter of duty.’ 

“ And if you loved her, what then : Y 

“T should do so without hesitation ’ 

“This is precisely the point to w hich I wanted to draw 
you,” observed the Consul, at the same time taking a 
piece of paper from his pocket-book, he wrote so: mething 
on it with his lead-pencil, and laid it upon the table; he 
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then hurriedly drew a pistol from his bosom, placed it to 
his mouth, and fired it before any one had tiure to prevent 
him. 

Adéle fell senseless on the floor, while the two gentle- 
men and the servants looked at each other aghast with 
horror. 


We need scarcely add, that in due time Leonidas 
is united to the widow of his very accommodating 
friend. | 

Such is the “ Devil in Turkey,” which, with 
numerous defects, is nevertheless a very enter- 
taining production. Judged by the Enur: ypean 
standard, it has many faults. It is overcrow: led 
with horrora, and these are too often dwelt upon 
with far too great minuteness. The true artist may 
excite our terror, but never our disgust. There 
are, moreover, a variety of characters and incidents 
introduced which tend to distract the attention of 
the reader without aiding the progress of the tale. 
The author describes crimes enough without going 
out of his way to detail certain horrible cere- 
monials said to be practised by the Jews of Con- 
stantinople; nor is it necessary for the purpose of 
his story to paint the profligacy of the higher 
order of Greek clergy in that great city. We 
shall be ‘glad, however, to meet “ Stefanos Xenos’ 
again; but if he again chooses to exhibit himself 
in an English dress, we recommend him to show 
somewhat more deference to the tastes and the 
prejudices of his readers than he has displayed in 
the “ Devil in Turkey.” 











LIGHT AND 
Ir is somewhat amusing to observe the course 
taken by that guide, philosopher, and friend of all 
mankind, the newspaper, upon the ogcurrence of 
any very heinous crime, or the execution of any 
extraordinarily atrocious murderer. On one side 
of the broadsheet we find column after column 
minutely detailing every particular that can be 
ascertained respecting the offence and the offender, 
but when we reverse the sheet we fall foul of a 
censor who rebukes us in no measured terms for 
bestowing time and attention upon the labours of 
his humble colleague, the reporter. Nay, the latter 
is generally accused of “pandering to a perverted 
taste,” his readers are convicted, unheard, of “ mor- 
bid enriosity ;” and, from the unapproachable height 
of a leading article, the pitying sage will sometimes 
regret that “ several respectably-dressed persons, 
and even females,” were perceived among the spec- 
tators of an execution. 

It is, however, sadly to be feared that all those 
fine phrases and sentimentalisms are nothing more 
nor less than mere cant—recognised and conven-. 
tional, perhaps, but still pure and unmitigated | 


DARKNESS® 


cant. People have human feelings and cannot be 
preached out of them, be the assurance that they 
are deficient in a fanciful delicacy, when they in- 
dulge them, ever so perseve ringly repeated by our 
daily and w eekly monitors. Precisely the same feel- 
ing that attracted Athenians to the representation of 
the “Agamemnon” of Avschylus, and draws crowds, 
while we are writing, to witness Mr. Phelps’s 
performance of “ Macbeth,” at Sadler's Wells, 
but far more powerful and intense in proportion as 
reality is mightier and more impressive than 
fiction, irresistibly absorbs our attention when we 
have notice given us of the commission of a crime 
of extraordinary atrocity, or of the terrible ven- 
geance that the law takes upon a convicted mur- 
derer. In the presence of the most awful events 
of individual life, conventionalities such as are desi- 
derated by the respectabilities of the newspa 

press have in truth no place whatever. The mind 
of one that listens to the narrative of a heinous 
crime is lifted from its ordinary sphere, and wrapt 
in horror and astonishment while it contemplates 
deeds strange and alien to its own nature. The 
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culprit is regarded with admiration unmixed with 
esteem, and we are irresistibly attracted to observe 
the outward figure that envelopes a soul gramdiose 
in the courage with which it scorns the restraint 
of law human and divine, and terrible in the evils 
which it has wrought upon mankind in the persons 
of individual sufferers. In such cases the imagina- 
tion of every one forms the tale into an epic or a 
tragedy with all the fervour, though without the 
skill, of the artists whose composition we read or 
listen to unrebuked, and it is simply ridiculous to 
upbraid the more impulsive as cruel or sanguinary 
when they flock to witness the last dreadful scene 
of areal drama. No sane person would entertain 
any feeling that could be classed as pleasurable 
from witmssing the mere extinction of animal 
life. Public curiosity does not pry into the cham- 
ber of death, or revel in the carnage of the slaugh- 
terhouse. A mighty beast of prey, on the other 
hand, such as a lion or tiger, or a criminal whose 
deeds have a close analogy to those of the natural 
enemies of mankind, and the sight of whom recalls 
mingled emotions of fear and pity, and a sense of 
retributive justice, will always collect a crowd of 
gazers as long as human beings exist and are influ- 
enced by their ordinary human sympathies. 

It is not, therefore, without reason, that Mrs. 
Crowe has selected her themes from the regions of 
the dark and terrible. Assassinations, murderers 
agonised by the reappearance of their victims, dead 
or miraculously alive, the inconceivable twists and 
turnings of circumstantial evidence, sometimes lead- 
ing to poetic justice, but too often to the condem- 
nation of the innocent, fill her pages with matter 
of infinite variety and interest. In all of her tales, 
however, a moral, and that an useful one, is unob- 
‘irusively suggested; and her skill in so doing is 
hardly less remarkable than the lucid and easy 
style with which her narrative is illustrated. 

France, as might be expected of the country in 
which causes célébres are indigenous, supplies a 
fair proportion of subjects to our weird-woman. 
The “ Accusation,” the ‘ Tile-burner and his Fa- 
raily,” the “Story of Lesurques,” the “ Priest of 
St. Quentin,’ “ Antoine de Chaulieu’s Wedding- 
day,” the “Prisoners,” the “ Lycanthropist,’ and 
the “Conciergerie,” show an indubitably Gallic 
erigin. Italy, Holland, and Germany, contribute 
their quotas, no less distinctly characterised ; but 
from the United States and Great Britain it would 
seem that the newspapers have gleaned everything 
that is reasonably detestable and interesting. 

The “ Accusation,” which we have already men- 
tioned, is a tale of earlier historical date than any 
other in the volumes before us. Its first important 
era is the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s-day, on 
which a Count Joachim de Chateauroux, the mili- 
tary commandant of Rouen, loses his first-born son 
in the tumultuous onslaught of the bigoted assassins 
ef the Huguenots. A second son, however, is sub- 
sequently born to perpetuate the ancient family, 
aud retrieve it from its impoverishment, by form- 
ing an alliance with a wealthy heiress. The lady 
anhappily, though wealthy and liberal, did not 
possess peragnal attractions sufficient to enchain the 
volatile affections of the young Count. Her not 
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unfounded jealousy only made matters worse. 
His home became, in consequence, very distastefy] 
to M. de Chateauroux, and he indulged in frequent 
and protracted absences. Upon the occasion of 
his return from one of these, his lady received him 
with more than her usual ungraciousness; and in 
the course of a violent altercation threatened him 
with a vengeance he little thought of. Upon 
separating for the evening to sleep, according to 
the usual French fashion, in separate apartments, 
her anger was expressed in no measured terms in 
the presence of her attendant ; and she was after. 
wards heard by two of her servants to visit the 
chamber to which her husband had retired. Iy 
the morning he was gone. ‘There were traces of 
blood in his bedroom and on the balustrades of the 
staircase ; but there was nothing more that might 
account for the mysterious disappearance of the 
Count. For awhile it was, or might, be supposed, 
that he had absented himself from his uncomfort- 
able home as usual, though somewhat more ab- 
ruptly than he was wont to do; but time wore on, 
and there were still no tidings of the Count. Sinis- 
ter rumours soon began to be whispered about. 
The conduct of the Countess when he was last 
seen was remembered, and commented upon with 
little charity. At last, in the mouths of the hus- 
band’s kinsmen, they assumed a definite shape ; and 
the murder of the Count was unequivocally laid to 
her charge by them. It was in vain for the lady 
and her relatives to remonstrate. <A trial was in- 
sisted upon; and the facts we have mentioned, 
coupled with the suspicious disappearance of two 
servants, Clarice and Morel, who had slept in ad- 
jacent chambers, were sufficient, as laws then were, 
to warrant the court to condemn the unhappy 
Countess as the murderess of her husband. A day 
was eventually fixed for her execution; and little 
doubt prevailed, either among lawyers or laymen, 
that a great criminal had at last been overtaken by 
justice. 

On the eve, however, of the day appointed, 
everybody was astonished by the arrival of a 
courier, bearing a pardon for the unhappy convict, 
and the still more unexpected intelligence that the 
Count of Chateauroux was still alive, and would 
himself appear on the following day to rescue his 
wife from prison, and conduct her home in tri- 
umph. The announcement was fulfilled in due 
course. ‘The Count did appear alive, but looking 
pale and wasted, and it was said he had been long 
suffering from ill health—a circumstance which 
would also go some way to account for his having 
so long remained ignorant of the danger his wile 
incurred from his absence. The Count and his 
lady now dwelt together more regularly than they 
had done heretofore, and mixed in the society of 
the province with unusual frequency ; but not- 
withstanding the dead-alive was readily enough 
received by his ordinary acquaintance, his own 
family, to the astonishment of everybody, persisted 
in maintaining that an impesture was put upon the 
world, and that the Count of Chateauroux, who 
now occupied the ancestral mansion of the race, was 
not the same as he whe had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared some years, before, Things went on 
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this way for eighteen months, when the Count 

in departed, and returned no more. This time, 
however, there were no more rumours of himself or 
his substitute having been unfairly put out of the 
way. The Countess lived as usual for several 
years, and w hen she died, obtained the last offices 
of the Church without objec tion from her confessor 
or from any other quarter. 

The domain of Chateauroux was now left with- 
out a master, unless M. Francceur, the agent tor 
the deceased Countess, could be called so. There 
was, however, no lack of claimants. The lady, as 
we have mentioned, was an heiress, and the bulk 
of the property would, upon the death of herself 
and her husband, revert to her family. On the 
other hand, the death of the Connt was still un- 
certain, and until that was established, it was both 
the duty and the interest of the Count’s relatives to 
preserve the estate intact for him. The conse- 
quences were a protracted and expensive lawsuit 
between the relatives of the husband and wife, who 
now changed sides as to the question of the death 
of the Count, the former affirming his existence as 
stoutly as they had denied it upon the trial of the 
Countess, and the latter doing exactly the reverse. 
Matters were thus at a dead lock, when M. De la 
Rive, a near kinsman of the late Countess, was at 
Chateauroux, in earnest conversation with M. Iran- 
eeur as to the possibility of terminating the law- 
suit, when a heavy footstep was heard, and an 
elderly man entered the apartment. As he ad- 
vanced towards the gentlemen, they both, with one 
accord, cast their eyes up towards the picture of 
old Count Joachim, the father of the last inha- 
bitant of the castle. It seemed as if the picture 
had stepped out of the frame. Never was there 
such a resemblance between a living being and a 
picture, in face, figure, clothes, and everything. 
Franceeur was most affected by the singular appa- 
rition. Though in the company of another, and 
in broad daylight, he seemed as if he were con- 
vinced he saw a being of another world. 

Without commenting upon their confusion more 
than by observing that age had increased the re- 
semblance he always bore to his father, the stranger 
addressed the two gentlemen by name, inquired 
after his wife, the Countess, appeared shocked and 
grieved to hear of her death, and then, to their 
astonishment, denied that he had ever been aware 
she had been accused of his death, or that he had 
returned after the mysterious absence first men- 
tioned, and dwelt with her for eighteen months. 
M. De la Rive, though unable to account for the 
strange mystery of the whole affair, made no diffi- 
culty of recognising the Count in the aged stranger 
before him. Two old servants, left in charge of 
the chatean, and the people of the neighbouring 
town, were equally convinced of his identity; but 
M. de Francceur gave very significant indication 
that he was far from being convinced. “ He had,” 
he said, “been deceived by an impostor once, as 
it seemed; he would take care not to be so again.” 

To the house of M. Francceur, however, the 
stranger proposed to resort for the night, as there 
Was no accommodation in the chateau, which had 
been inhabited by a few servants only since the 
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death of the Countess; and to this proposal M., 
Franceeur, after some hesitation, assented. 

As they were proceeding thither the stranger 
observed to his host, that he had made several 
alterations there since he had left the neighbour- 
hood, and “In particular,” said he, “1 remember 
there used to be a well at the end of yonder field, 
which seems to have been filled up.” M. Francoeur 
seemed to start at the remark, but replied, that he 
had caused it to be done during the infancy of his 
children, to whom it might have proved dangerous. 
Nothing further passed at the time, but in the 
course of the evening M. Franceeur privately in- 
timated to his guest that he knew him to be an 
impostor, and should not suffer him to intrude 
himself upon the estate of another. He knew, he 
said, the Count of Chateauroux was dead; but to 
all inquiries by the stranger as to the means of his 
acquiring, or being able to substantiate such know- 
ledge, he refused to give any reply. On the next 
day, however, the soi-disant Count re paired to the 
chateau and took undis sputed possession, and, after 
some time, summoned M. Franceour to render an 
account of his stewardship. ‘To this the agent 
made no objection; for though he had all along 
rather ostentatiously treated M. de la Rive as the 
real owner, he had been unable to convince that 
gentleman that the present inmate of Chateauroux 
was an impostor, and that the real Count was dead. 
In the course of investigation, inquiries had been 
made of the old priest who had confessed the 
Countess on her death-bed ; but now that his peni- 
tent was no more, the holy man had no hesitation 
in avowing that she had told him it was true she 
had gone to the door of her husband's room on the 
night of his mysterious disappearance, to endea- 
vour to effect a reconciliation with him, but had 
heen stopped by false pride from entering it and 
accomplishing that good purpose; that she was 
perfectly innocent of his death, and unable to 
account for his voluntary or involuntary departure, 
whichever it might be; and though the stranger, 
whose forthcoming had saved her from an igno- 
minious death, had dwelt in the chateau with her 
for eighteen months, she was equally unconscious 
by what agency his opportune arrival had been 
secured, or whither he had gone. She was, how- 
ever, certain that he was not her husband the Count 
of Chateauroux. 

Now, about the time that M. Francceur had been 
appointed to render in his accounts, he was also en- 
gaged in making some extensive alterations in his 
house ; and it so happened that M. de la Rive, to 
whose son it was proposed Mademoiselle Franceeur 
should be affianced, was cognisant of these changes, 
and had been present at an interview with the 
architect who was to superintend them. The lat- 
ter pointed out that the new well must be filled up 
to carry out the projected arrangements ; and as 
they were generally of an important character, it 
was necessary to obtain the consent of the landlord 
previously to their being made. With the sccounts 
of M. Franceeur, accordingly, a request to that 
effect was sent to M. Chateauroux; and on the 
next day he came to view the place and discuss 
the matter, as a careful landlord would do, and 
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brought with him M. de la Rive and the architect 
as his companions. In the course of the conver- 
sation the subject of closing the old well was 
mooted; and when it was alleged that the water 
had been tainted and become unfit for use, the 
architect was desired to go down and examine it. 

It was dry, as often happens when a new and 
deeper well is dug in the neighbourhood of an- 
other. “ But,” said the architect, “ have you ever 
heard of anybody being lost hereabouts?—for I am 
greatly mistaken if there are not here the remains 
of clothes and a human body. Send down a basket.” 
His request was immediately complied with ; 
and when a heap of what seemed dirt, mingled 
with black decaying bones, together with a watch, 
encrusted with rust, was drawn to the surface, M. 
Francceur turned ghastly pale, and seemed to have 
received a deadly blow. And in truth it was so. 
For three days more he lingered on a bed of sick- 
ness; but before he died he revealed the sad and 
secret end of the lost Count of Chateauroux. 

It had happened that M. Franceeur had been 
suspected by the unhappy nobleman of abusing the 
confidence reposed in him with respect to the pro- 

rty of the Countess, over which he had unlimited 
eontrol ; and if his suspicions were not very clearly 
expressed, it was at all events beyond doubt that 
he was determined to investigate how it was the 
money required to purchase an estate greatly 
desired by the lady, owing to its contiguity to her 
own possessions, was not forthcoming when the 
property came into the market, and was snapped 
up by a competitor with readier resources. ‘The 


fact was, that the agent had employed the funds of 


his client in speculations of his own, from which 
he could not suddenly have withdrawn them with- 
out exposing himself to great loss, and the obvious 
inference that he had been abusing histrust. It was 
on this subject that the Count had sought an inter- 
view with him before he repaired to Chateauroux 
for the last time, and invited him to come thither 
early in the morning, and then enter into a thorough 
explanation of the matter. After the Count had 
left him, I‘rancoeur was at his wit’s end. At night 
he found it impossible to sleep; and before day- 
break turned out into the open air, and paced up 
and down before his house, moodily imagining 
excuses and evasions, by which he might escape 
from the dreaded investigation. 

Now it had happened that the Count, who had 
returned principally with the object of protecting 
the property of his lady from dilapidation (for 
though he had long ceased to love her, yet, as an 
honourable man, he still conceived it to be his duty 
to watch over her interests), had been so shocked 
and outraged by the reception he met with from 
her, that he had, in a fit of passion, determined to 
quit a place she made so distasteful to him with all 
speed. He accordingly rose about the same time 
as Francceur, and, to the astonishment of the latter, 
stood before him unexpectedly in the grey of the 
morning, and told him that he should absent him- 
self forthwith from home. ‘To do this he required 
a sum he mentioned; and the request was not an 
unusual one, for the Count always drew from the 
agent the funds he required for his ordinary dis- 
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balance that ought to be in M. Francorur’s hands 
was closed by an observation that the Count’s hang 
was bleeding as from a cut, which was explained 
by the latter to have been caused by his having 
broken some glass cases in his bedroom, when he 
rose before daybreak. M. Francceur,as in courtesy 
bound, begged the Count to wait while he wep; 
into the house to obtain some rags to staunch the 
wound. After having found some, he was about 
to return, when it occurred to him that if he also 
took with him the money required by his guest, 
that troublesome inquirer might perhaps depart op 
his hasty journey without further question as tg 
the accounts. In pursuance of this idea, he wept 
to his study and took out the money ; but before 
he could rejoin the Count, a large and powerfy] 
dog of the St. Bernard breed escaped from the 
study, in which he was shut as a guard to the 
house by night, and more especially to that part of 
it that held the strong box. M. de Chateauroux 
at this moment had drawn some water from the 
well, and was bending over the bucket to wash his 
wounded hand. The dog bounded towards him, 
and, before he was aware of its presence, it had, in 
its gambols, sprung up against his shoulders, made 
him lose his balance, and precipitated him into the 
well. For a minute or two the agent heard the 
Count’s voice calling him by name, but Francceur 
remained immoveable. The voice became fainter 
and fainter, and soon ceased altogether. The 
agent might not have been able to save him, but, 
alas! he did not make the attempt; he felt, after- 
wards, that he had murdered him. Still, it might 
have been a truer and better policy to have divulged 
the death, and represented it, as indeed it mainly 
was, to have been the result of accident. Dut no; 
Francceur knew that the investigation of his ae- 
counts might accidentally be mooted in the inquiry, 
and that not merely his character and property, 
but even his life, might be imperilled by suspicions 
attaching to the strange circumstances under which 
M. de Chateauroux came to his end. It was with 
this fatal certainty in his sole knowledge that the 
agent heard of the impending danger of the un- 
happy widow ; but his lips were sealed. To divulge 
what he knew was inevitable ruin. ‘That the so- 
called M. de Chateauroux, who appeared when the 
Countess was pardoned, could be nothing but an 
impostor, he made no scruple of affirming to 
that person in private, though, for the sake of his 
lady, he pretended to acquiesce in the general re 
cognition of the identity. But how the substitute 
was provided, or whither he went, he knew no 
more than the Countess; and equally ignorant was 
he of the elderly stranger who had taken posses 
sion of Chateauroux without dispute, and contri- 
buted so largely to the final discovery in the well. 

It was a little before the unhappy agent had 
made his confession that this point was also cleared 
up by the stranger in conversation with M. de la 
Rive. His life had been strange and eventful. 
At an early age he remembered a town, which, m 
later years, he recognised to be Rouen, and a get- 
tleman whom he called father, and heard addressed 
as commandant. The next recollection of his 
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childhood was, that he was torn from his mother | 
by armed men in the course of a furious tumult; | 
that, young as he was, he received a sword-cut | 
from one soldier, but was saved by the pity of 
snother. The latter afterwards adopted him, and | 
settled him with a hair-dresser in Paris, from | 
whom he learnt his trade. While thus engaged, | 
he happened to attend upon M. Adolphe de !a' 
Rive, the brother, now dead, of Eugene de la| 
Rive, with whom he was conferring. At first 
Adolphe mistook him for M. de Chateauroux ; and 
when his mistake was discovered, persuaded him | 
to personate the unhappy nobleman for the sake 
of saving the falsely-accused widow from the 
scaffold. After he liad played the part of a sub-_ 
stitute, as we have seen, he entered a merchant's 
house, and rapidly accumulated a fortune. An| 
accidental meeting with Clarice, who mistook him | 
for her old master, and the information afforded | 
by her, that it was owing to the hints of M. Fran- | 
ceur that she and Morel had absconded, directed 
his suspicions against the agent more strongly than 
his own observations had already done. The result 
we have already seen. It was beyond a doubt the 
stranger was the elder brother supposed to have 
been killed in childhood during the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He preferred, however, to re- 
main in the position of a wealthy bourgeois to 
claiming the title and estate which had devolved 
upon him. ‘The latter he surrendered to M. de la 
Rive without hesitation or regret. By the mar- 
riage of his daughter, however, with the son of M. 
de la Rive, the property which he relinquished 
for himself was ultimately enjoyed by his grand- 
children. 

In this tale, the longest and most elaborate in 
the three volumes, we are afraid that historic truth 
has somewhat suffered, as upon other occasions, 
for the sake of “ making things pleasant.” <A sub- 
sequent story, that of “ Joseph Lesurques,” bears a | 
more deeply marked stamp of reality about it, and | 
is, we are afraid, merely one instance among thou- | 
sands of a class of grievous accidents which occur | 
from time to time in all ages and in all countries. 

Lesurques was a country gentleman in easy cir- 
cumstances, who had resorted to Paris in the year | 
1796 for the purpose of obtaining those educational | 
advantages for his children which a metropolis alone 
can supply. But a little time had elapsed since 
the arrival of the family in their new domicile 
when the following incident took place. But we 
must give the tale in Mrs. Crowe’s words :— 








At an early hour in the morning of the 8th Floréal (a 
month which consisted, in the then French calendar, of half 
April and half May), the guard at the Barritre de Cha- 
‘enton observed four horsemen pass through the gate, and 
ake the road to Melun. It was not difficult to perceive 
hat the animals they rode, though handsome and in good | 
‘ondition, were on hire; whilst, from the lively jests which | 
seemed to be circulating amongst the cavaliers, they were 
supposed to be leaving the city for a day’s diversion in the 
country. A closer observer might perhaps have disco- 
rered some traces of anxiety beneath their smiles and 
laughter; and a slicht metallic clang that was heard now 
and then, when their impatient horses reared or plunged, 
would have suggeste) the suspicion that they carried arms 

neath their long riding-coats. 

The little party reached Mongeron, a village on the road to | 
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Melun, between twelve and one o'clock ; one of them having 
galloped forward for the of ordering a luncheon to 
be prepared at the Hétel de la Poste. They ate with excellent 
appetite, and after their repast two of them called for pipes, 
and smoked very deliberately till towards three o'clock, 
when, having taken their coffee at a neighbouring casino, 
they mounted their horses again and pursued their : 
The road they selected was that which leads through the 
forest of Senart, and as it was protected from the sun on 
each side by rows of elm-trees in luxuriant foliage, they 
allowed the reins to drop on their horses’ necks, and ad- 
vanced at a foot’s pace, as if to enjoy the pleasant shade. 

In this manner they reached Lieursaint, a beautiful 
village, surrounded at that period by a forest, and famous 
in history as the scene of Henry IV.’s adventure with the 
miller; and here they made a somewhat unusual stay; 
one of their horses had lost a shoe, and the chain which 
attached the spur of one of the riders to his boot was 
broken. This last, on entering the village, stopped at the 
house of a woman called Chatelain, a limonadiare, of whom 
he requested a cup of coffee, and asked also for some strong 
thread to repair his chain withal, which she gave him ; but 
observing that he was not very expert at the job, she sum- 
moned her maid to his assistance, during which operation 
they bad both, of course, ample leisure to notice his per- 
son and features. In the mean time the others had ridden 
through the village as far as an inn kept by a man of the 
name of Champeaux, where they alighted and called for 
wine; whilst the horse that had lost its shoe was sent to 
the blacksmith’s. They then all repaired to the widow 
Chatelain’s, where they played several games at billiards ; 
after which, having once more refreshed themselves with a 
draught of wine at the inn, they mounted their horses and 
started in the direction of Melun, about half-past eight in 
the evening. 

When Champeux returned into the room they had just 
quitted, he found a sabre in its sheath, that one of the 
party had forgotten. This he immediately sent after them, 
but they were already too far on their way to be overtaken 
by the messenger. In about an hour afterwards, however, 
the owner returned in great haste to reclaim it; it was he 
whose spur had been repaired at the limonadiére’s, and, 
having hastily tossed off a glass of brandy, and buckled on 
his sword, he put his horse to its speed, and rode off as 
rapidly as he had come. 

Precisely at the same moment, the courier bearing the 
mail from Paris to Lyons drove into the village of Lieur- 
saint, for the purpose of changing horses. It was exactly 
half-past nine o'clock, and already quite dark. He was 
presently away again, with fresh horses and postilion, gal- 
loping at full speed towards the forest of Senart. 
carriage which in those days conveyed the French mails is 
described as an elegant, light vehicle, with a strong box 
behind for the letters, and room within for two persons, 
one place being occupied by the courier in charge of the 
bags, and the other being let to any traveller who was wil- 
ling to pay for it. On the present occasion this place was 
occupied by a gentleman, apparently about thirty years of 


| age, who had booked himself under the name of “ Laborde, 


silk mercer at Lyons.” At about two hours’ journey from 
Lieursaint, the road sinks into a hollow, out of which it 
rises on the other side by a very steep ascent, and up this 
the postilion was slowly walking his horses, when there 
was a rustle in the thicket, followed by the sudden ap- 
pearance of four men, two of whom seized the horses’ 
heads, whilst the other two attacked the postilion, and in 
a moment separated his head from his body ; at the same 
instant the courier was stabbed to the heart by his fellow- 
traveller, both murders being performed so dexterously 
that not a cry escaped from the victims. The coffer was 
then forced open, and the assassins themselves 
of all the money the courier carried with him, amounting 
to a sum of 75,000 franes, in bills, bank-notes, aod silver. 
They then returned immediately to Paris, the fifth con- 
spirator being mounted on one of the carriage- horses, and 
betwixt the hours of four and five in the morning they re- 
entered the city by the Barritre de Rambouillet. 

A bolder and more reckless enterprise than this has 
seldom been undertaken; and even a: that period, when 
deeds of blood and violence were too common in France, 
it awakened terror and amazement throughout the country. 
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The assassins were scarcely in Paris before intelligence of 
what had occurred had reached the authorities, and the 
most rigorous measures been instituted for their dis- 

The first indication met with was the post-horse, which 
the rider had turned loose on the Boulevards, ad_ which 
was found wandering about the Place Royale. It was also 
ascertained that four other horses, bathed in sweat, evi- 
dently much over-ridden, bad been brought into the yard 
of a stable-keeper named Muiron, at five o’clock in the 
morning. Muiron admitted at once that they had heen 
hired on the previous day by two persons known to him ; 
one as a Monsieur hoaiel the other as Couriol. The 
former was instantly arrested, but the latter, with the rest 
of the band, had effected his escape ; nevertheless, as the 
whole country was on the alert, and the descriptions 
given by the innkeepers where the four horsemen had 
baited were extremely precise, there seemed little chance 
of their ultimate evasion. 

With respect to the fifth, the people at the post-office, 
where he had taken his place, described his person with 
equal accuracy. In the mean time, Couriol had taken 
refuge in the house of a friend, named Bruer, who resided 
at Chateau Thierry, whither he was traced and arrested. 
In the same house was found Guesno (a friend of Le- 
surques), who appears to have gone there on business of 
his own. ‘They however seized him and Bruer also, toge- 
ther with their papers ; but the two latter having clearly 
proved their alibi, were dismissed ; whereupon Guesno de- 
manded back his papers. 

“Come to-morrow morning,” said the magistrate, “‘and 
they shall be delivered to you.” 

Now, Guesno was extremely anxious about his papers, 
the want of which was retarding some business he had in 
hand, so on the ensuing morning he started betimes for 
the police-office, and, as the fates would have it, who 
should he meet on his way but his old friend Lesurques ! 
Naturally enough, they fell to discussing this strange 
affair, which was then the theme of every tongue, and, en- 
gaged in conversation, they proceeded arm-in-arm till they 
reached the office, where, partly from curiosity and partly 
for the sake of his friend’s company, Lesurques consented 
to wait for Guesno till his business was concluded. They 
were, however, so early that Daubenton, the magistrate, 
had not yet arrived ; so the two friends seated themselves 
in the ante-room, through which they expected him to 
pass, where several other persons were also waiting, and 
amongst them the witnesses who had been brought in 
from Lieursaint and Mongeron, to give evidence against 
Courio! and the others. 

Daubenton, in the meanwhile, having entered his office 
by another door, was busily engaged in looking over the 
informations relative to this business, when one of his 
assistants hastily entered to inform him that some women 
in the ante-room declared that two of the murderers were 
calmly sitting amongst them. The magistrate could not 
believe it, and he sent for the women, separately, to 
question them; but in answer to his inquiries, they both 
positively reiterated their assertions. One was the maid 
Santon, who had served the travellers whilst dining at the 
inn at Mongeron; the other was Grossetete, servant to 
Madame Chatelain, the dimonadiére, who had mended the 
spur, given them coffee, and seen them playing at bil- 
liards: they were confident that they were not mistaken. 

Still the magistrate, who appears to have been most 
worthy of his office, could not bring himself to believe 
that the guilty parties would so recklessly run into the 
lion’s jaws; and he urged the women to consider well the 
consequences of what they were saying—the lives of two of 
their fellow-creatures hung upon their breath ; but their 
conviction was not to be shaken. He then bade them sit 
down, whilst he called in the gentlemen separately, and 
conversed with them both on indifferent matters, and also 
on the late assassination. When he dismissed them, pro- 
mising Guesno to send him his papers, he again turned 
to the women, whom he hoped to find ready to retract 
their assertions; on the contrary, they were more than 
ever confident of their correctness. Nothing therefore 
remained for the magistrate but to order the immediate 
arrest of Guesno and Lesurques, although himself, espe- 
cially after the late conversation, was intimately per- 
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suaded of their entire innocence. 
tion for him ! 

The two prisoners were immediately confronted with the 
witnesses, who one and all swore to their persons, agree- 
ing, without exception, that Lesurques was the man 
whose spur-chain had been broken, and who had after- 
wards forgotten his sword at Lieursaint. . . . . . 

Lesurques, Guesno, Couriol, Bernard, Richard, and 
Bruer, were all brought to trial, the three first as prin- 
cipals, and the latter as abettors or receivers, on which 
occasion the witnesses swore as positively as before to the 
persons of Lesurques and Guesno. The last, however 
proved a most satisfactory a/ibi, and Bruer suceceded ‘tq 
entirely establishing his innocence. Lesurques was less 
fortunate, although his alili was also sworn to by fifteen 
respectable witnesses, some of whom had lunched with him, 
others dined with him, at such hours as rendered it pliysi- 
cally impossible he could have been at Mongeron or Lieur- 
saint on the day in question. The porter, and workmen 
employed in his house, also gave testimony in his favour, 

It was just as the jury were about to yield to the weight 
of this evidence that the well-meant zeal of a townsman of 
Lesurques proved fatal to him. This man was a jeweller 
called Legrand, who had sworn to having transacted some 
business of importance with the accused on the day men- 
tioned in the indictment, which fact was corroborated by 
another jeweller named Aldenoff. Elated at the weight of 
testimony brought in favour of his friend, Legrand most 
unfortunately proferred his books, where, he said, a certain 
entry would be found establishing the fact of Lesurques’ 
presence in Paris on the 8th Floréal. The bookswere accord- 
ingly sent for and examined ; but an evident erasure and 
alteration of a 9into an 8 overthrew, not only the evidence 
of the jewellers, who were very respectable men, but seems 
to have cast a doubt on that of all the other witnesses, 
The president of the court pressed for an explanation, 
which Legrand not being able to give, an order was issued 
for his arrest, whereupon the poor man, entirely losing his 
presence of mind, confessed that he did not know to a cer- 
tainty on what day he had seen Lesurques, but that, being 
entirely assured of his innocence, he had made that altera- 
tion in his book with the hope of establishing what he was 
satisfied was true. From that moment the tide of opinion 
changed ; the evidence of the other witnesses was looked 
upon as the result of a conspiracy, and a certain degree of 
anger and resentment took possession of the minds both 
of judge, jury, and audience. Lesurques alone was calm; 
the more things went against him, the more unmoved he 
appeared. 

At this critical juncture, whilst the jury had retired to 
consider the verdict, a woman, in a state of excitement 
bordering on insanity, rushed into the court, and demanded 
to be heard. Being brought before the president, she 
declared, with the utmost vehemence, that Lesurques 
was entirely innocent of the crime imputed to him. 
“The witnesses are deceived,” said she, “by the extra- 
ordinary resemblance which exists between him and the 
real criminal, for whom they mistake him. I know him 
well; he has fled, and his name is Dubosque.” 

This woman, Madelaine Brebon, was Couriol’s mistress ; 
and in making this avowal to which her conscience urged 
her, she admitted the guilt of her lover. Yet was she not 
believed, nor was her evidence investigated ; the ill-effects 
of Legrand’s confession was yet too recent. Couriol, 
Lesurques, Bernard, and Richard, were found guilty, the 
three first being condemned to death, the last to the galleys. 
Guesno and Bruer were acquitted. 

As soon as the sentence was pronounced, Lesurques rose 
from his seat, and, with entire composure, declared his 
innocence, adding, that “if a murder on the highway were 
a fearful crime, it would be well for his judges to remember 
that a judicial murder was no less so.” 

Then Couriol arose. “I am guilty,” said he ; “I confess 
it; but Lesurques is innocent, and Bernard had no part ia 
the murder.” ’ 

Four times he reiterated this assertion, and from his 
prison he wrote a letter, full of sorrow and repentance, to 
the same purpose : “ Lesurques knew nothing of the affair; 
the names of the other parties concerned were Vidal, 
Rossi, Durochat, and Dubosque ; it is the last for whom 
Lesurques is mistaken,’’ 


What a dreadful Sitna- 
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Madelaine Brebon also made another effort to convince | 
the authorities of their mistake ; but, strange to say, neither 
her assurances, nor those of Couriol, who could have no | 
interest but a conscientious one, in denying for Lesurques | 
what he avowed for himself, were sufficient to save the life | 
of this unfortunate victim. It is true, a petition was sent 
jnto the Directory, and the Directory referred the matter 
to the corps législatif. All they asked for was a postpone- 
ment of the execution. “ Must Lesurques die,” said they, 
“because he has the misfortune to resemble a criminal ?” 

The answer of the legislative body was, “ that the process 
had been strictly legal ; that a single case could not justify 
the violation of a well-considered statute ; and that to set 
aside the verdict of a jury for the reasons advanced would 
be equivalent to arraigning the wisdom and justice of the 
law as established.” Since the right of pardon no longer 
existed, there thus remained neither hope nor help for 
Lesurques. 

On the day of his execution, he wrote the following 
letter to his wife, which, from the stoicism it exhibited, was 
very much admired by the Republic—at that period, in te 
midst of their disorders, affecting a great admiration of 
classical heroism :— 


_ “My dearest Love,—No man can elude his destiny— 
it is Mine to die on a scaffold, the victim of an error. I shall 
meet my fate as becomes me. I send you some of my 
hair; when my children are old enough, you will divide 
it amongst them. It is the only inheritance I have now to 
leave them.” . 

Unhappily, it was so, his whole property being confis- 
cated to the state. 

After sentence was pronounced on him, Lesurques also 
caused the following letter to be inserted in the public 
journals, addressed to the real criminal :— 

“ Be thou, in whose place I am to die, content with the 
sacrifice of my life. The day will probably yet come that 
you will find yourself in the hands of justice—then remem- 
berme! Think of my children, and of their broken-hearted 
mother, covered with disgrace. Restore them their good 
name ; repair their dreadful misfortune, which has wholly 
originated in the fatal resemblance betwixt you and me.” 


The executions took place on the 10th of May, 1797. 
As they went through the streets, Couriol stood up in the 


cart, and cried aloud to the people, “I am guilty, but | 


Lesurques is innocent!” The latter died forgiving all men, 
and calling God to witness the injustice of his sentence. 

_ Amongst those who were perfectly satisfied of Lesurques’ 
innocence was Daubenton, the Justice of the Peace; and 
as he had unfortunately been a principal agent in the 
catastrophe, he felt that nothing could appease his remorse 
but the reintegration of the victim’s fame—a tardy, but, 
as regarded his family, most important reparation ; and 
#s this could only be effected by the arrest of the other 
three criminals named by Couriol, he resolved never to 
relax his exertions till he laid his hands upon them. 

I'wo years had elapsed since the death of Lesurques, 
before Daubenton discovered the slightest indications of 
what he sought; but at the end of that time, he found 
in the police reports, which day and night were brought to | 
him, the name of Durochat. This was the man who, under 
the name of Laborde, had travelled with the courier, and 
he was now in the prison of St. Pélagie for a robbery. 
There was no difficulty in identifying him; and, accompanied 
by Daubenton, four gensdarmes, and a constable, he was 
conveyed to Versailles to be examined. On the road 
he expressed a wish to breakfast, alleging that he had 
had nothing to eat since his arrest on the previous day. 
They accordingly stopped at a small public-house, and there 
Durochat requested a private interview with the magis- 
trate. The constable pointed out the danger of trasting 
himself alone with such a confirmed villain ; but Dauben- 
ton, bent on obtaining the justification of Lesurques, 
ordered breakfast to be served for himself and the pri- 
soner in a private room. They seated themselves opposite 
each other, and Daubenton took up a knife to open an 
ezg ; it was the only one on the table, the constable 
having cautioned the maid who waited not to put down a 
second, 

“You are afraid of me,” said Durochat to the magis- 
trate, looking hard at him; “ you arm yourself already.” 
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“Take the knife,” said Daubenton, handing it to him. 
“Cut yo irself a slice of bread, and tell me what you 
know of the affair of the Lyons’ courier.” 

He had taken the right way. Durochat savagely clutched 
the knife; but in a moment more he stood up, and laid it 


/on the table. “You are a brave man, citizen!” said he, 


“and Iam a lost one. You shall know all.” 

Whereupon he made a full confession, confirming in every 
particular the account given by Couriol. He had himself 
fled on the first alarm, and the name of Lesurques he had 
never heard till after his execution. It was Dubosque that 
had repaired his spur at Mongeron—Dubosque that had 
forgotten his sword at Lieursaint. 

Some time elapsed before the other three were taken, but 
finally the exertions of Daubenton were crowned with 
success. Vidal, Dubosque, and Rossi, were arrested, and 
paid the penalty of their crimes. The confessions of Du- 
rochat and Rossi coincided entirely with that of Couriol ; 
Vidal and Dubosque denied to the last, though no doubt 
remained of their guilt. A light wig, such as he had worn 
on the fatal day, being placed on the head of Dubosque, 
the resemblance betwixt him and Lesurques became so 
remarkable, as perfectly to account for the unfortunate 
error of the witnesses, who had also been led by a certain 
similarity of feature to mistake Guesno for Vidal. 

The innocence of Joseph Lesurques was thus made 
manifest to all the world; nobody could doubt it; and 
his family seemed naturally entitled to the restoration of 
their property, and such a full and perfect vindication of 
his fame as a revision of his sentence alone could afford. 
And for these, we will not say favours, but sacred rights, 
they have never ceased to suplicate, backed by the support 
and assistance of several eminent jurists; whilst the good 
magistrate, Daubenton, devoted not only the latter years 
of his life, but a considerable part of his fortune, to the 
promotion of their suit. But, alas! without success: the 
verdict of a French jury cannot be revised! 

In 1842 died the widow of Lesurques, leaving a son and 
daughter, from whom, on her death-bed, she required a 
promise that they would never relax in those duties to their 
father’s memory to which she had devoted her life. Her 
eldest son had fallen, some years before, in the service of 
his country. During the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., a part of the property of this unfortunate 
family was restored to them—not as a restitution, however, 


but asa favour ! 

Of the remaining tales, the “ Priest of St. Quen- 
tin,” “ Chaulieu’s Wedding-day,” and the “ Bride's 
Journey,” are perhaps those of the deepest interest. 
A long chapter, in which half-a-dozen lady poison- 
ers, in France and Germany, are noticed together, 
is certainly the most horrible in the whole work. 
The cases, moreover, are all historical, and some of 
them of no ancient date. 

Though, however, the skill of a tried artist like 
Mrs. Crowe makes our very blood run cold while 
we peruse these shocking narratives, we doubt 
whether even her skill would not sink under an 
attempt to describe faithfully what is going on 
around us daily. At no period, and in no country, 
has systematic poisoning spread to such a frightful 
extent as among ourselves at present— no, not 
even in Paris in the time of La Voisin and Madame 
de Brinvilliers. Hardly a week elapses that scores 
of helpless children are not deliberately sacrificed 
by their parents for the sake of the small sums 
obtainable from burial-clubs, and the fabled crimes 
of Medea and Clytemnestra find terribly frequent 
parallels in trials at assize towns. The public 
apathy with respect to these offences—an apathy 
existing solely because the crime and the danger 
are confined to the poorer classes of the population 
—<loes but little credit to an age that arrogates to 
itself superior civilisation and enlightenment. 
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Wuew our great dramatist made one of his cha- 
racters exclaim— 


“O Pomfret! Pomfret! O thou bloody prison ! 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers—’”’ 


he dreamt not that in a succeeding age Pomfret 
would be the scene of civil strife, and that no less 
than three long, obstinate, and bloody struggles 
for its possession would be maintained within the 
space of a few years. While England was con- 
vulsed from shore to shore, and the blood of her 
sons was poured out like water in every county, 
the scenes enacted before Pontefract were charac- 
terised by an obstinacy and intensity of party rage 
that render the events of its three sieges episodes 
of the highest interest in the history of the great 
Civil War. 

The letters which follow, now for the first time 
printed from the originals, contain several inci- 


dental notices of the events of the third and last | 


siege of this castle. It is well known that the 


second siege was terminated by the surrender of 


the Royalists on the 20th July, 1645. Sir Tho- 


mas Fairfax, who had been appointed Governor of 


the castle, being then engaged in pursuing the 
scattered bands of Royalists, nominated Colonel 
Cotterel as his deputy, with a garrison of one 
hundred men. ‘Lhe feverish excitement which 
had so long existed in this neighbourhood had not 
abated ; the circumstances of the two sieges were 
fresh in the minds of all ; and Cavalier and Round- 
head still looked suspiciously on each other's 
doings. Cotterel’s conduct was in every way cal- 
culated to aggravate this feeling, which, like a 
stifled volcano, was about to burst forth again with 
redoubled violence. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood were, almost 
to a man, staunch Royalists, and many had fought 
in the army of the King. They were watched 
with the most jealous vigilance by the emissaries 
of Cotterel; and on slight grounds, on some occa- 
sions, fined very heavy sums of money for “ delin- 
quency :” he even went so far as to act upon infor- 
mation, real or pretended, and summoning several 
gentlemen to the castle, detained them on the plea 
that they meditated some design against the Par- 
liament. The Royalists resented this conduct, and 
secretly resolved to seize the fortress on the first 
opportunity, and hold it for the King. 

About this time Sir Marmaduke Langdale, being 
informed that the Scotch meditated an invasion of 
England, received the King’s commission, con- 
veyed notices to his Royalist friends, and prepared 
for another struggle. 

id visits to several of his old companions in arms 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Pontefract. 
The Cavaliers, rejoiced at this intelligence, hinted 
that the possible possession of the castle might 
prove an important matter, since the news of the 
Scotch invasion would draw the Parliament’s forces 
from London, where so many of the Cavalier party | 
were located, while the Roundheads would cer- 
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On his way to the north he | 





tainly attempt its reduction, and, thus engaged 
some of their forces would necessarily be diverted 
from their main army. ‘They resolved, therefore, 
that as soon as the Scotch, ‘under oy Duke of 
Hamilton, crossed the borders, the fortress should 
be surprised, and held for the King. Leaving 
them their commissions, and urging them to 
execute their enterprise whenever an opportunity 
should present itself, Langdale took his departure, 
with the understanding that they would commu- 
nicate with him from time to time as te the chance 
of success. 

One of the principal actors engaged in this bold 
enterprise was a man of good birth, named Mor- 
rice, who had served as a colonel in the King’s 
army. It is said that he was at first a page to the 
Earl of Strafford. ‘Trained up in the service of 
such a man, whose genius was acknowledged by 
all, but of w hom it was said that “God had given 
him his abilities, but the Devil the application of 
them,” Morrice naturally joined the King’s party 
on the breaking. out of the Civil War. For some 
reason with which we are not acquainted, he sub- 
sequently abandoned the Royalist cause, and took 
service in the army of the Parliament. Here his 
courage and address made him a great favourite 
with the officers. ‘There was no enterprise of dif- 
ficulty or danger into which he did not volunteer, 
and success always attended him. But the Puritans, 
scandalised at the dissolute life of Morrice, and 
suspecting, perhaps, that he was in heart a Cavalier, 
took the opportunity on the remodelling of the 
army to get rid of him; promising him, however, 
that he should not be overlooked in the event of 
his services being again required. From that time 
Morrice appears to have meditated mischief to the 
party which had repudiated him. He came to 
Pontefract, and as a reduced officer of the Round- 
heads, for whom he had done good service, had no 
difficulty in obtaining access to Cotterel, with whom 
he soon became very intimate, eating, drinking, 
and, as was the custom of those times among warm 
friends, even sleeping with the Deputy, whose 
monotonous round of military duty he relieved by 
his wit and vivacity. But he was at the same time 
in constant communication with the Cavaliers in the 
neighbourhood, and engaged in corrupting the 
petty officers and soldiers of the garrison ; a Major 
Ashby also was won over by him to the Royalist 
cause. The Royalist conferences were usually held 
at the house of the Reverend George Beaumont, 
who suffered death, as we shall hereafter see, for 
his attachment to the King’s cause. 

It would be tedious to detail the devices used by 
Morrice to cajole the Deputy-Governor, whose 
confidence he had so completely gained that the 
warnings he received of his boon companion were 
unheeded. General Poyntz suspected from the 
first that Cotterel’s friend was a Cavalier in dis- 
guise, aud he told him his suspicions; but the man 
was so besotted that he took no heed of the remon- 
-strance, and the plot was matured. ‘The mectings 
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of the Royalists now becoming known in the neigh- | thrust at Paulden, who parried it, and stood on his 
bourhood, it was, of course, concluded that the | | defence. Notwithstanding a wound in the head 
design so long meditated and known to so many and arm, the Deputy-Governor resolutely continued 
rsons would be discovered by the Roundheads. |the combat; but making a lunge at his adversary, 
Whey wanted, it was true, the assent of Sir Mar- his rapier struck the bed-post and snapped in two. 
maduke Langdale, as previously arranged, but they | Morrice at this juncture entered with his friends, 
attributed their not receiving it before this time to and ¢ ‘otterel, finding resistance hopeless, suppli- 
some miscarriage, the country being again unsettled | cated for quarter, and yielded himself prisoner. 
by the news of the threatened Scotch invasion, and | His false friend assured him that he should be well 
the rising of the King’s friends in various parts of treated, and that his pardon should be procured 
England. Under these circumstances, fearing to | from the King; but, for the time, he was thrust 
delay the execution of their plan any longer, they into the dungeon with his men. 
resolved on the night of the 22nd of May, 1648, The news of the capture soon spread abroad, and 
to make the attempt upon the castle. Eighty of Captain Thomas Paulden shortly afterwards entered 
the Cavaliers on horseback, each carrying a foot- the castle with thirty horsemen and about five hun- 
soldier behind him, and provided with a scaling- dred foot. Thus was Pomfret again recovered for 
ladder, arrived under the walls, where, Morrice had the King. It was found to be well provisioned, 
informed them, the corporal whom he had corrupted | supplied with four thousand stand of arms and a 
would be posted as sentinel. But unfortunately for couple of mortars, which were well plied in the 
the Royalists, the corporal, in the endeavour to | siege which followed. 
drink himself up to the necessary pitch of boldness, | Morrice was unanimously chosen Governor, but 
got so drunk that another man was posted in his | he had the tact to perceive that this might excite 
stead, who challenged the advancing party, and not the jealousy of some of those who now joined the 
receiving a satisfactory answer, fired upon them | garrison, and refused the office: Sir John Digby, 
and alarmed the guard, which, running in haste to who had recently entered with his friends, and had 
the walls, greeted their midnight visitors with a been a commander in this district, was therefore 
volley which obliged them to retire precipitately, | nominally made Governor, but Morrice in reality 
leaving their scaling-ladder in the ditch. Morrice | commanded at Pontefract. 
slept, as usual, that night with the Governor, which | While Lambert and Cromwell, the former in 
lulled all suspicion of his complicity ; and Cotterel, | Yorkshire and Lancashire, and the latter in Wales, 
the next day, being assured by the ladder left in | were engaged in putting down the Royalists, the 
the ditch, of the re ality of the attempt, determined | garrison of Pomfret was daily augmented by the 
to call in the remainder of the garrison, which had | arrival of the scattered Cavaliers and their fol- 
hitherto slept in the town, unconscious that in so | low ers. In the mean time, Langdale had been 
doing he was offering a hetter opportunity to the | defeated and afterwards captured near Nottingham ; 
Royalists, many of ‘whom, on the failure of the | a circumstance which tended to depress the spirit 
enterprise, had either separated, taken to the woods, | of the Royalists, who, however, determined to hold 
or proceeded to the north, where they joined Lang- | out to the last. Cromwell left Lambert in Seot- 
dale. By means of spies they soon learnt, how- |land—the Scotch having been completely routed, 
ever, that Morrice was still unsuspected, and in as |and Hamilton taken prisoner—returned into Eng- 
much favour with the Deputy-Governor! Thus |land, and fixed his head-quarters at Neweastle, 
assured, they returned to their several homes to wait | w hence he despatched a body of troops to Ponte- 
the course of events. fract. On the 30th of October, Whitlock informs 
In order to provide for the accommodation of | us, all the Roundheads then in the neighbourhood 
the additional troops now ordered within the castle, | of Pontefract had a day of thanksgiving for their 
Cotterel issued warrants for the procuring of beds | suecess in Scotland. On the following day they 
and provisions. This afforded an opportunity for| were attacked by the garrison, who in a well- 
the long meditated enterprise. On the 6th of June, | executed sortie killed many of them, and made 
Morrice aud Captain William Paulden, in the garb | several prisoners. The siege continued, and the 
of country gentlemen, with nine companions dis- | same authority informs us that between the pauses 
guised as rustics, and attended by a guard of con-|of this unnatural contest the besiegers and the 
stables, all being secretly well armed, came to the | besieged drunk to one another as “ brother Round- 
gate with carts loaded with the required neces- | head” and “ brother Cavalier.” 
saries. The drawbridge was lowered without sus-| The siege being so long protracted, and the re- 
picion, the beds and provisions delivered to the | duction of the castle being apparently as difficult 
main guard within the gate, and money given | as ever, Rainsborough was despatched with a couple 
them to procure ale. On the departure of some of | of regiments of horse and twelve hundred foot to 
them, the residue were immediately made pri-|take the command. He reached Doncaster with 
soners, and bundled, without ceremony, into the | this force, and the infantry were quartered in the 
large dungeon beneath the castle, while the draw- town, while the horse lay without. The next day 
bridge was raised to exclude any assistance from | they were without a leader. A party of Cavaliers 
those without. The Cavaliers repaired at once to the | entered the town by artifice, and, attempting to 
Deputy-Governor’s chamber, who had laid himself | carry him off as an hostage for Langdale, who had, 
down on the bed, with his long rapier by his side. |in the mean time, made his escape, he was killed 
On being told that he was their prisoner, Cotterel | in the straggle w hich ensued. 
started up, and, unsheathing his rapier, made a} Cromwell at length arrived before Pontefract : 
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his presence encouraged the besiegers, and damped 
the ardour of the garrison, whose excursions 
were now restrained by every possible means, 
forts being erected to command every outlet, 
and lines of circumvallation being drawn en- 
tirely round the castle. Cromwell, on the 15th 
November, wrote to the Parliament, requesting 
supplies ; and a hundred and fifty barrels of pow- 
der, with two large pieces of ordnance, were im- 
mediately despatched for the more speedy reduction 
of the castles of Pontefract and Scarborough. The 
siege was carried on with vigour, and the gar- 
rison, spite of the force that lay before them, and 
frequent desertions, remained true to their cause. 

The great political crisis had now arrived. The 
King was fast in the toils of his inexorable ene- 
mies. The demands of the Presbyterian party 
were urged and rejected ; and the army, prompted 
by their officers, clamoured for his blood. Crom- 
well applied for “justice upon the King;” and such 
a demand, backed by the force at his disposal, 
could not be slighted by those who were averse to 
extreme measures. He had remained a month 
before the castle, which he was anxious to see 
reduced; but he had now a more important object 
in view, and proceeded to join Fairfax, having first 
sent into the north for Lambert, whom he charged 
to take vengeance on the garrison for the death of 
Rainsborough, a man whose loss, says Clarendon, 
he much regretted. The Major-General arrived 
before Pontefract on the 4th of December, and the 
siege was more vigorously pressed than ever; the 
garrison, in every sally, being beaten in again with 
loss. 

Our letters commence about this period. They 
are all addressed to Captain Adam Baynes, who 
had served in the army of the Parliament, and 
who, subsequently, was made a Commissioner of 
Revenue. He represented the town of Leeds in 
Parliament; and appears, from other correspondence 
in our possession, to have been in the confidence of 
Cromwell. The first letter, or rather note, is ad- 
dressed to him by his cousin, John Baynes, a cor- 
net in the army of the Parliament. It appears 
from it, that after Lambert’s arrival he had gone to 
reduce the militia, who at times seem to have 
caused them much trouble and anxiety. 

TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES, AT THE KING’S HEAD, IN 

GRAY'S INN LANE, LONDON, THESE, 

Cousen,— ... . There’s nothing bere of concernment 
yet happens. The Guns will be here next week. Our men 
are raising new batteries. I hope all will be ready for the 
Guns when they come. The Major-General is not yet 
returned to Pontefract from reducing part of the Militia. 
All good people here are glad, and desire to hear of speedy 
justice, delays being often dangerous. Nothing else at 
present. I rest, 

Yor. assured Lo. Couzen, 
Jo. BAYNES. 
Pontefract, Janry. Gth, 1648, 

This note, though short, is full of significance. 
The wished-for “speedy justice” is the execution 
of the doomed monarch. ‘The non-arrival of the 
guns, ordered seven weeks previously, shows the 
then difficulty and delay in transporting heavy 
ordnance, and will raise a smile in these days of 
railway transit. The next letter is from an indi- 
vidual of the name of Thomas Margetts. It is 
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|written in a very neat, steady hand, and wit), 
| apparent care, and breathes the same spirit as the 
‘former. The writer appears to have been a syb- 
altern in the Roundhead army perhaps a commis- 
sary. His communications are invariably endorsed 
“Mr. Margetts” by the receiver. The postscript 
is curious, as showing the animus of the Round- 
head army. 


THOMAS MARGETTS TO CAPT. ADAM BAYNES, 


Sr,—Being at York at the coming cf the other week's 
post I did not receive yours till the post was gone, so that 
I did not write to you then; neither is there anything cop- 
siderable happened in these parts since. The Ma: Genera] 
is not returned from the disbanding Colonel Rodes and 
Colonel Cholmley’s Regiments of Horse, the work having 





proved very difficult and troublesome ; yet by this time the 


business is well nigh over. There is no visible disquiet in 
these parts, nor anything tending thereto, if this unlucky 
hole were but reduced, which, I fear, may be too long yet, 
and will be the utter undoing of this poor country, besides 
the continuance of our miserable hard duty in this extreme 
unseasonable weather, more than all the forces of the 
kingdoin besides. 

We have lately had several Councils of war here for the 
trial of offenders, wherein we have proceeded to the execu- 
tion of exemplary Justice upon some, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the country and reformation of the army here. 
Enclosed is a copy of some charge against Lionel Copley: 
how true it is I know not, but no less is believed ; and he 
that put it forth is an honest man. 

The well-affected in these parts do greatly rejoice (the 
malignants are as much troubled) against [at] your gallant 
proceedings against Charles Stuart: you see the Lord and 
he are not independant: let them all fare alike; private 
enemies are more dangerous than publique. I think they 
have gone a more ready way to undo themselves than all 
human wit could have imagined. 


’Tis good indeed to follow or come after Providence ; but 
’tis as good to keep close to itas not tolag. So seasonable 
a blow to the many seasonable words (which sure is not 
far off) would set the business much forward: expedition 
in this would prevent many corrupt meditations [media- 
tions} which other monarchs will send to turn Justice aside, 
lest it might prove an ill precedent to them in future. | 
think the agreement of the people needs more time to con- 
sider then this, for almost all are agreed upon this: the 
other relates to future settlement, and will require much 
wisdom and caution: the one is as the pulling down of an 
old house, the other is the building of anew. We would 
fain be doing something in these parts while we are 
together; when we are gone into larger quarters (as 
when this Castle is taken) we shall be in a worse con- 
dition to testify our concurrence with you, at least from 
time to time; but being at this distance, and having 
so late and imperfect relation of affairs, prevent our oftener 
appearing to you. The poor people in these parts are afraid 
of Jocky again, hearing rumour as if they were preparing 
for a second Invasion ; and I perceive that is the great hope 
of this besieged enemy. For my part, though I am apt to 
believe that they are as great enemies tothis late . . . . of 
the Army as can be, and would most willingly find a plau- 
sible way of entrance, yet I think at present they are not 
much to be feared. 1 confess I have no intelligence from 
thence. Their new Parliament begun the 4th of this in- 
stant, and certainly something considerable will be done, 
both in relation to the first engagement and also to some 
future service. I wish they were well watcht, both in this 
and that kingdom, that we may not suffer for want of dis- 
covery or true understanding of their proceedings. I pray, 
Sr, present my service to Cap. Bradford, and accompt me 
Yr. affectionate friend and servt. 
Tuos. MARGETTS. 


Pontct. 6° Jan. 

P.S.—We find in the list of the King's Jury there is » 
officer of our brigade mentioned Jor those of the army: Is 
it not a little disubligement ? 

(7 be continued.) 








Strive to answer the providence of God in this thing.., 
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COLDS 
Wuo has not had a cold? or rather, who has not 
had many colds? Who does not know that. 
malady which commences with slight chilliness, 
an uneasy feeling of being unwell, which does not | 
justify abstinence from the ordinary business and 
occupations of the day, but deprives one of all 
satisfaction and enjoyment in them, and takes away 
all the salt and savour of life, even as it deprives 
the natural palate of its proper office, making all 
things that should be good to eat and drink vapid 
aud tasteless? Who does not know the pain in 
the head, the stiff neck, the stuffy nose, the frequent 
sneeze, the kerchief which is oftener in the hand | 
than in the pocket? Such, with a greater or less 
amount of peevishness, are the symptoms of the 
common cold in the head; which torments its, 
victim for two or three days, or perhaps as many. 
weeks, and then departs, and is forgotten. Few 
people take much notice of colds; and yet let any, 
one, who is even moderately liable to their attacks, | 
keep an account of the number of days in each | 
year when he has been shut out by a cold from a 
full perception of the pleasures and advantages of | 
life, and he will find that he has lost no inconsider- 
able portion of the sum total of happy existence 
through their malign influence. How many 
speeches in Parliament and at the Bar, that should 
have turned a division or won a cause, have been 
marred because the orator has had a cold which 
has confused his powers, stifled his voice, and para- | 
lysed all his best energies! How many pictures 
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in a tub of cold water. This was not the musician, 
but his grandfather, the metaphysician, and father 
of that happy aad contentedly obscure intermediate 
Mendelssohn, who used to say, “When I was 
young, I was known as the son of the great Men- 
delssohn ; and now that I am old, I am known as 
the father of the great Mendelssohn.” But who 
ever was known to compose anything while sitting 
with his feet in a tub of Aot water, and with the 
composing draught standing on the table at his 
side, to remind him that in the matter of compo- 
sition he is to be a passive, and not an active, sub- 
ject? How many marriages may not have been 
prevented by colds. The gentleman is robbed of 
his courage, and does not use his opportunity for 
urging his suit; or the lady catches a cold, an 
appears blowing her nose, aud with blanched 
cheeks and moist eyes :— 


“ The sapphire’s blue within her eyes is seen ; 
Her lips the ruby’s choicest glow disclose ; 
Her skin is like to fairest pearls, I ween ; 
But ah! the lucid crystal tips her nose.” 


And so the coming declaration of love is effectually 
nipped in the bud by the unromantic realities of 
the present catarrh. 

Napoleon, as is well known, lost the battle of 
Leipsig in consequence of an indigestion brought 
on by eating an ill-dressed piece of mutton; and 
Louis Philippe, in February, 1848, fled ignomini- 
ously from the capital of his kingdom because he 


have failed in expressing the full thoughts of the | had a cold, and could not use the faculties which 
artist, beeause he has had a cold at that critical | at least might have secured for him as respectable 
stage of the work when all his faculties of head and | a retreat to the frontier as was enjoyed by his pre- 
hand should have been at their best to insure the | decessor Charles the Tenth. He might have shown 
fit execution of his design! How many bad bar-| fight ; he might have thrown himself upon the army, 
gains have been made, how many opportunities or upon the National Guard; he might have done 
lost in business, because a cold has laid its leaden | a hundred things better for his own fame, rather 
hand upon them, and converted into its own dull | than get into a hack cab and run away. But it 
nature what might have resulted in a golden har-| was not to be: Louis Philippe had the influenza ; 
vest! How many poems—but no: poetry can and Louis Philippe with the influenza was not the 
have nothing in common with a cold. The Muses same man who had shown so much craft and deci- 
fly at the approach of flannel and watergruel. It) sion in the many previous emergencies of his long 
is not poems that are spoiled, but poets that are | and eventful life. Louis Philippe, without a cold, 
rendered of impossible existence by colds. Can}had acquitted himself creditably in the field of 
one imagine Homer with a cold, or Dante? But} battle, had taught respectably in schools, had con- 
these were southerns, and exempt by climate from |trived for himself and his family the succession to 
this scourge of the human race in Boreal regions. |a kingdom, had worked and plotted through all the 
But Milton or Shakspeare, could they have ha |remarkable events with which his name is asso- 
colds? Possibly sume parts of “Paradise Re- ciated, and by which it will ever be remembered 
gained” may have been written in a cold. Pos-|in the romance of history; but Louis Philippe, 
sibly the use of the handkerchief in “Othello,” which with a cold, subsided at once and ingloriously into 
is banished as an impropriety by the delicate critics simple John Smith in a seratch-wig. 
of France from their versions of the Moor of, Of places in which colds are caught it is not 
Venice, may have been suggested by familiarity | necessary to be particular. For, as 9 lake josties of 
with that indispensable accessory in a cold. Colds | the Court of Queen's Bench laid it down in sum- 
are less common in the clear atmosphere of Paris | ming up to a jury, in a case of shoo sinaling, MSF 
than in the thick and fog-laden airof London; and; some time had been wasted in showing ifpe 
this may account for the difference of national taste | stolen sheep had been with a partic 

onthis point. It is said of the great German Mendels- | knife—any knife will kill a sheep—so it may be 
sohu, that he always composed sitting with his feet | said that a cold may be caught anywhere: on the 









































moor or on the loch; travelling by land or by 
water ; by rail or by stage ; or in a private carriage, 
or walking in the streets; or sitting, at home or 
elsewhere, in a draught or out of a draught, but 
more especially in it. Upon a statistical return of 
the places in which colds have been caught, by per- 
sons of both sexes, and under twenty-one years of 
age, founded upon the answers df the patients 
themselves, it appears that more colds are caught 
upon the journey in going to school, and at church, 
than at the theatre and in ball-rooms. Upon a 
similar return from persons liable to serve as jury- 
men in London and Middlesex, it appears that a 
majority of colds is caught in courts of justice ; to 
which statement, perhaps, more confidence is due 
than to the former, as it is not known that Dr. 
Reid has ventilated any of the churches or theatres 
in the metropolis. Indeed, if the ancient phy- 
sical philosophers, who had many disputes upon 
the first cause of cold, had enjoyed the advantage 
of living in our days and country, they might have 
satisfied themselves on this matter, and at the same 
time have become practically acquainted with the 
working of our system of jurisprudence, by attend- 
ing in Westminster Hall, when they would go away 
perhaps with some good law, but most certainly 





with a very bad cold in their heads. Upon the 
returns from ladies with grown-up daughters and | 
nieces, it appears, from their own statements, that | 
more colds are caught at evening parties than any- | 
where else; which is in remarkable discrepancy 
with the statements of the young ladies themselves, 
as before mentioned. The same curious want of 
agreement is found to prevail as to the number of 
colds caught on water-parties, pic-nics, archery- 
meetings, and the like, which, according to one set 
of answers, never give rise to colds, but which 
would certainly be avoided by all prudent persons 
if they gave implicit belief to the other. 

Of the remedy for colds something may now be 
said. As with other evils, the remedy may exist 
either in the shape of prevention or of cure, and 
of course should be most sought after, by prudent 
people, in the former. Much ancestral wisdom 
has descended to us in maxims and apothegms on 
the prevention and management of colds. Like other 
venerable and traditional lore which we are in the 
habit of receiving without questioning, it contains 
a large admixture of error with what is really 
good and true; and of the good and true much 
oecasionally meets with undeserved disparagement 
and contempt. Our grandmothers are right when 
they inculcate an active avoidance of draughts of 
air, when they enjoin warm clothing, and especially 
woollen stockings and dry feet. Their recom- 
mendation of bed and slops is generally good, and 
their “sentence of watergruel” in mest cases is 
very just, and better than any other for which it 
could be commuted; but when they lay down the 
well-known and authoritative dogma, stuff a cold 
and starve a fever, they are no longer to be trusted. 
This is a pernicious saying, and has caused much 
misery and illness. Certain lovers of antiquity, in 
their anxiety to justify this precept, would have us 
to take it in an ironical sense. They say, stuff a 




































cold and starve a fever: that is, if you commit the 
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absurdity of employing too generous a diet in the 
earlier stages of a cold, you will infallibly bring on 
a fever, which you will be compelled to reduce by 
the opposite treatment of starvation. This, how- 
ever, may be rejected as mere casuistry, however 
well it may be intended by zealous friends of the 

st. Our British oracles were not delivered jn 
such terms of Delphic mystery, but spoke out plain 
and straightforward ; and even this one permits of 
some justification without doing violence to the 
obvious meaning of the words. For every cold is 
accompanied with some fever, the symptoms of 
which are more or less obvious, and it indicates the 
presence in the system of something which ought 
not to be there, and which is seeking its escape, 
Every facility should be given to this escape which 
is consistent with the general safety of the system, 
We may reasonably leave a window open, or a 
door upon the latch, to favour the retreat of a dis- 
agreeable intruder, but we should not be willing 
to break a hole in the wall of the house. All the 
remedies of hot water for the feet, warming the 
bed, exciting gentle perspiration, are directed to 
this object. Occasionally, the excitement of an 
evening passed in society, especially if there is 
dancing, and in a room of somewhat elevated tempe- 
rature, is sufficient to carry off an incipient cold. 
So a cold may be stopped, in Limine, by the use of 
a few drops of laudanum; and so, perhaps, the 
stimulus of some slight excess in eating or drink- 
ing may operate to eject the advancing ‘cold before 
it has completely lodged itself in the system. But 
this is dangerous practice, and the same object may 
be effected far more safely and surely by the com- 
mon nursing and stay-at-home remedies. 

Of all prophylactic or precautionary measures 
(in addition, of course, to prudent attention to 
dress and diet) the best is the constant use of the 
cold bath. It is only necessary to glance at the 
ironmongers’ shops to see that of late years the 
demand for all kinds of washing and bathing ap- 
paratus has much increased, and that many per- 


/sons are aware of the importance of this practice. 
‘The exact method of applying the cold element 


must depend on the constitution of the patient. 
For the very vigorous and robust, the actual plunge- 
bath may not be too much; but few are able to 
stand this, for the great abstraction of animal heat 
by the surrounding cold fluid taxes the calorific 
powers of the system severely ; nor is a convenient 
swimming or plunge-bath generally attainable. A 
late lamented and eminent legal functionary, who 
lived near the banks of the Thames, bathed in the 
river regularly every morning, summer and winter, 
and, it is said, used to have the ice broken, when 
necessary, in the latter season. He continued this 
practice to a good old age, and might have sat for 
the very picture of health. The shower-bath has 
the merit of being attainable by most persons, at 
any rate when at home, and is now made in 
various portable shapes. The shock communicated 
by it is not always safe; but it is powerful in its 
action, and the first disagreeable sensation after 
pulling the fatal string is succeeded by a delicious 
feeling of renewed health and vitality. The dose 
of water is generally made too large: and by 








diminishing this, and wearing one of the high 

sed or extinguisher caps now in use, to break 
the fall of the descending torrent upon the head, 
the terrors of the shower-bath may be abated, while 
all the beneficial effects are retained. It has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of not being easily carried 
about during absence from home, and the want of 
it is a great inconvenience to those who are accus- 
tomed to use it. None of the forms which are 
really portable are satisfactory, and all occupy some 
time and trouble in setting up and taking down 
again, unless, indeed, you are reckless of how and 
where you fix your hooks, and of the state of the 


floor of the room after the flood has taken place, 


and perhaps benevolently wish that the occupants 
of the room beneath should participate in the luxury 
you have been enjoying. For nearly all purposes 
the sponge is sufficient, used with one of the round 
flat baths which are nowso common. Cold water, 
thus applied, gives sufficient stimulus to the skin, 
and the length of the bath, and the force with which 
the water fs applied, are entirely under command. 
The sponging-bath, followed by friction with a 
rough towel, has cured thousands of that habitual 
tendency to catch cold which is so prevalent in 
this climate, and made them useful and happy 
members of society. ‘The large tin sponging-bath 
is itself not sufficiently portable to be carried as 
railway luggage, but there are many substitutes. 
India-rubber has been for some time pressed into 
this service, either in the shape of a mere sheet to 
be laid on the floor, with a margin slightly raised 
to retain the water, or in a more expensive form, in 
which the bottom consists of a single sheet of the 
material, while the side is double, and can be in- 
flated so as to become erect, inthe same manner as 


be rolled up in a small compass. ‘The latter gives 


atolerably deep bath, capable of holding two or | 


three pails of water; but it is not very manageable 
when it has much water in it, and must be un- 
popular with the housemaids. As there is no stiff 
part about it, it is difficult, or rather impossible, for 
one person to lift it for the purpose of emptying 
the water; and the air must be driven out betore 
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|Glass is 
moderate heat; and but for this, these two ma- 
‘terials might divide the world between them. 
It is related that a certain inventor appeared 
before the Emperor Tiberius with a crystal ves- 
sel, which he dashed on the pavement, and picked 
up unhurt; in fact, he had discovered mal- 
leable glass, the philosopher's stone of the use- 
‘ful arts. 


'decessor was by the Roman tyrant. 
‘to our baths: 
/be made by having a wooden travelling-box, lined 
with thin sheet zine. 
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|prevent everything from being made of gutta- 
| percha. 


It is almost indestructible, resists almost 
all chemical agents, and is easily moulded into any 
required form. But like glass, it has its one fault. 
brittle — gutta-percha cannot resist 


His ingenuity did not meet with the 
success it deserved ; for the Emperor, whether 
alarmed at the novelty, and wishing to protect the 


‘interests of the established glass-trade, or wishing 
to possess the wonderful vase, and to transmit it in 
_the imperial treasure-chambers as an unique spe- 
_cimen of the manufacture, immediately ordered his 
jhead to be cut off, and the secret perished with 


him. Any one who re-discovered it, or could com- 


'municate to the rival vegetable product the quality 
| . . . . 

of resisting heat, would make his fortune; and 
although he might find the patent-office slow and 


expensive, would now-a-days be better rewarded 
by a discerning public than his unfortunate pre- 
But to return 


a very good portable article may 


It may be of deal or elm, 
and painted outside. ‘The lid may be arranged 


to slip on and off, like the rudder of a boat, on 
eyes and pintles, or on common sliding hinges ; 
and there may be a moveable tray, three or four 
Inches deep, to be lined also with zinc, which 


serves for holding the immediate dressing-appa- 


the india-rubber air-cushions. Either form may | ratus, and all that need be taken out for a single 


‘night's use. 


This tray, together with the lid laid 
side by side on the floor, makes a fair enough 
sponging-bath; and if the box itself is placed 
between them, and half-filled with water, a most 
luxurious bathing-apparatus is at once establisled. 
The zine lining should be painted, or, what is still 
better, japanned ; and the lock should open on the 
side of the box, and be fitted with a hinged hasp, 


it can be packed up again, which occasions a delay | which can be turned up, out of the way, upon the 


which is inconvenient in rapid travelling. 


sides, on the Continent at least, where the essen- | 


Be- | side of the lid, when it is detached and in use as a 


bath. The lock should not open upwards in the 


tial element of water is not to be had, except | edge of the box, or the water might enter it, and 
in small quantity, the excellence of holding | damage the wards; and the hasps sticking up from 


much is thrown away. ‘Travelling-boxes have 
lately been made of that universal substance, gutta- 
percha, which serve the double duty of holding 
clothes or books on the road, and of baths in the 
bedroom. The top can be slipped off in a moment, 
and is at once available as a bath; and whenever 
the whole box is unpacked, both portions can be 
so employed. But the one disadvantage which 
prevents gutta-percha from being adopted for many 
other purposes tells against it here. It becomes soft 
and pliable at a very low temperature, which un- 
fits it for hot climates, and for containing hot water 
in our own temperate regions. There is also the 
danger of burning or becoming injured by the 
heat, if left incautiously too near the fire. But for 
this drawback, it seems as if there was nothing to 








keep the box water-tight. The gutta- 
in this case, be supported by the wood of the box, 








the edge of the lid would be in the way. A box 
on this plan has been made, and has been in use 
for some months with perfect success, and may pos- 


sibly be exhibited for the instruction of foreigners 


in the Great Exposition of 1851. The only objec- 
tion is the increased weight arising from the 
metallic lining; and this might be removed by 
employing sheet gutta-percha in its place, or by 
relying on good workmanship and paint alone to 


would, 


and could not get out of shape; but it still would 
be liable to injury if used with warm water. 

Little need be said of The best fetch 
a high price, but are probably most economical in 
the end ; for a good sponge, used only with cold 


ee ae 
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water, will last a long time. ‘There is an inferior manders, and may view with that calm philosophy 


kind of sponge, very coarse, ragged, and ‘porous, 
which formerly was not sold for toilet use, but! 
which is now to be found in the shops, and is sold 


to which nothing so much contributes as a state 6 
high health the chances and changes of a spr. 
rounding world of indigestions and catarrhs. Wi), 


ially for use in the sponging-bath. It is|his peptic faculties in that state of efficiency jp 
‘much cheaper than the fine sponge; and readily | which the daily cold affusion will maintain them 
takes up, and as readily gives out again, a large| he will enjoy his own dinners; he will not grudge 
quantity of water; and, on the whole, may be re-| his richer neighbour his longer and more varied 





commended. Our old friend, India-rubber, appears 
again as the best material of which the sponge-bag 
can be made. Oil-skin is efficient while it lasts, 
but it is very easily torn; and sponges are apt to 
be impatiently rammed into their bags in last 
moments of packing. 

Armed with his sponge and his portable bath, 
a man may go through life, defying some of :ts 
worst evils. Self-dubbed a Knight of the Bath, 
he may look down with scorn upon the red ribands 
and glittering baubles of Grand Crosses and Com- 





succession of dishes, and he will do his best to put 
his poorer one in the way to improve his humbler 
and less certain repast. With his head and eyes 
clear and free from colds, he will think and see 
for himself; and will discern and act upon the 
truth and the right, disregarding the contemptuous 
sneezes of those who would put him down, and the 
noisy coughs of those who would drown his voice 
when lifted up in the name of humanity and 
justice. 
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Affinities of Foreigners. In 2 Vols. London: 
Newby. 

Tue object of this work appears to be to incul- 
eate the doctrine that the marriages of English 
people with foreigners seldom come to good. We 
believe the vast majority of our readers hold a 
similar opinion, althongh doubtless much might be 
said on the other side of the question. ‘To those, 
however, who have any doubts upon the subject, 
we strongly recommend a perusal of these enter- 
taining volumes. ‘They appear to be written by a 
lady who has had ample experience of continental 
life; and the scenes and manners of foreign coun- 
tries, more particularly those of Italy, are pour- 
trayed, we fear, with only too great fidelity. 

The result of the author's experience is published 
in a series of tales, the first of which is entitled 
“ Fareweil to England.’’ ‘The heroine of this story 
ig a young and attractive English lady, who has 
been long attached to a young clergyman in her 
native country. An ambitious aunt causes the 
lovers to break off the engagement, and she imme- 
diately afterwards sets out for the Continent, accom- 
panied by her niece. The latter marries a Russian 
nobleman of great wealth and influence, and of 
course becomes the envy and admiration of her 
travelling countrywomen. ‘The new-married pair 
take up their abode in St. Petersburgh, where the 
young bride is overwhelmed with flattery and with 
attentions from high quarters of a very equivocal 
description. The offended wife complains to her 
husband, who not only hears her with perfect 
indifference, but chides her for her gaucherie in 
troubling him about such a matter. The result 


of such treatment upon a mind possessing no 
strength of character it is not difficult to conceive. 
The amiable English girl, unsustained either by 
high principle or by good example, sinks gradu- 
ally into a level with the women around her. The 
description of the change has a painful air of 
reality. Years pass away; and she meets at 
length with her first lover in Paris. She proposes 
to tly with him; but discovers, to her amazement, 
that his disappointed passion has induced him to 
leave the Church of his fathers, and to become 
a Catholic priest. So ends this tale of sin and 
sorrow. 

“The Fatal Town” is a story of Italian life, 
displaying much power and a perfect acquaintance 
with the life and habits of the South. The plot, 
or rather the tmbroglio, in which all the different 
characters are placed in the course of the story, is, 
however, so inexplicable, that we cannot at present 
undertake the task of elucidating it. We have 4 
strong impression that various of the characters 
‘in this story are drawn from real life. 

The next tale, “ Chances and Changes,” reminds 
us much of Miss Austin. ‘The character of Hes- 
keth Hamilton in particular closely resembles one 
of the admirable portraitures of that great novelist. 
Her lover, too, Captain Staunton, might very well 
pass for one of Miss Austin’s naval heroes. ‘The 
last tale in the book, “ Parting to Meet,’ 1s, m 
our opinion, the most unsatistactory. ‘That any 
‘rational Scotchwoman should break her heart for 
a profligate Frenchman of fifty is an occurrence 
far too improbable to be dreamed of in our phi- 
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Black's Iron Highway: London to Edinburgh via {mentary work. 


York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 
Black's Iron Highway: London to Edinburgh via 
Lancaster, Carlisle, and Glasgow. 
Anderson's Guide to the Highlands. Edinburgh: 
Adam and C. Black. 
Tar two first of these are guide-books, which give 
afair and full account of the railway itself, along 
which the traveller is whirled at twenty or thirty 
miles an hour, besides a concise notice of the most 
remarkable places that he passes on or near the 
line of road. If, therefore, he holds, with Schiller’s 
master bell-founder, that— 


“Den schlechten mann muss man verachten, 
Der nie bedacht was er vollbringt,” 


he will doubtless provide himself with one of 
Messrs. Black’s instructive volumes, and learn from 
them by what means it has come to pass that he 
travels as fast as a bird flies, and also how and why 
population came to settle, and still continues to live 
and labour, in the industrious hives he touches at. 

Messrs. Anderson’s work is on a still larger 
scale. Under pretence of being a guide-book, it 
gives us a copious supply of every kind of know- 
ledge bearing upon the country it describes. 
nature and state of the land, the poor, their edu- 
cation, and many other topics of a similar kind, are 
treated of with conciseness and interest. It is 
pemmican Blue-book, history and geography ; 
and, by the variety of the successive subjects, well 
caleulated to give information with a minimum of 
tronble and weariness. That it should have reached 
a second edition is not more than might be ex- 
pected. 


Alice Tyne, the Doctor's Little Daughter. By Evtza 
Mereyarp. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 
Tue “ Doctor's Little Daughter” is a very preity 
book, both inside and out. It is written in an 
easy, graceful style, and shows a far greater variety 
of acquired knowledge than is usually expected 
from a lady-writer. It is, however, far too long; 
and the little heroine is a great deal too intelligent 
and too sentimental for her years. We are afraid 
that the unartistic and untrue imaginings of Mr. 
Dickens, as exemplified in his impossible “ Child,” 
in the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” and little Dombey, 
have done the mischief. Cherubs with heads and 
wings only are mere symbols of heaven's grace 
surrounding the Madonna or Magdalene, as the 
case may be; but a narrative representation of 
an infant, combining baby simplicity with adult 
intelligence and sentimentality, is an untruth in 
art which will not stand the test of half a dozen 

pages. 

We might also, if polemically inclined, take 
exception to some passages of a Romanist ten- 
dency: as it is, we shall merely enter a most de- 
cided protest against the doctrine (p. 365) that, 
“To admire truth, and beauty, and good, is to 


pray ” 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. 
James Wirtram M‘Gavurey. 2 Vols., 8vo. 
Dublin: Alexander Thom. 


Tus is a new and enlarged edition of an ele- 


The 


| 








The portion which related to 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is reserved for 
separate treatment. Every element of machinery, 
together with optics, pneumatics, and electricity, 
&c., is treated of in the first volume, and the second 
is exclusively devoted to chemistry. 





Voices from the Woodlands. By Mary Rosrnts. 

London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
Tars little volume had lain for some time on our 
table unnoticed, from an apprehension that it was 
intended for the delectation of palates much younger 
than our own; and though we were as hungry as 
reviewers should be, still bread-and-butter was not 
the especial object of our appetite. An accidental 
inspection, however, satisfied us we had been over- 
cautious. The young, it is true, may read it, but 
so may their elders, and with hardly less enjoy- 
ment. Mary Roberts is a vocal Oread, or Dryad. 
Her trees tell their private histories by her mouth, 
and very prettily indeed they are told. Some of 
their portraits convey a better idea of the originals 
than we could have supposed possible to be ob- 
tained through the medium of coloured litho- 
graphs. 


The Age and its Architects. By Epwtn Paxton 
Hoop. London: Gilpin. 
Mr. Hoop’s ten chapters on the English people 
in relation to the present time are well worth a 
perusal. All the great questions of the day are 
touched on in their turn, and some curious facts, 
not generally known, are adduced in illustration of 
the author’s views. Apart from the information 
we obtain from it, the principal merit of the work 
lies in the earnest zeal with which the cause of 
progress is advocated in every department of our 
social relations, and also in a clearness and ele- 
gance of style which sometimes almost reaches 
eloquence. It is, on the other hand, occasionally 
deficient in originality, and popular views are too 
unhesitatingly adopted when the importance of 
the question treated of requires that both the writer 
and his reader should use their best energies to 
think out sound conclusions for themselves. It is 
assumed, for instance, that legislation originates 
and sustains the method by which landed property 
is generally distributed. But though Mr. Hood is 
fully aware that this is not the case, but that, on 
the contrary, the law leaves everything to indi- 
vidual will, and that wil] is always exercised in 
conformity with the public opinion of the country, 
we have an endless complaint of the distribution of 
landed estates which, if reduced to a specific legis- 
lative form, could only operate to abridge men’s 
liberty in disposing of their property. It cannot, 
in fact, mean anything else ; for the law of primo- 
geniture only prevails in the absence of an a 
priation of land by the deed or will of its pos- 
sessor; and if that law were abrogated to-morrow, 
the change would, in practice, be imperceptible for 
It is to be lamented that the energy of re- 
formers like Mr. Hood should be wasted upon 
such themes, when it might be employed to advan- 
tage if it were concentrated upon palpable griev- 
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ances, which, by their nature, admit of a practical 
remedy. Many of these, indeed, he has discussed 
with great ability, and, we trust, will continue to 
do so. 





The Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By Tuomas Mvrocx. Edinburgh: John Men- 


z1es. 


Mr. Mcxocx’s work is principally a reprint of 


several very able and slashing contributions to the 
columns of the Inverness Advertiser. They were 
certainly worth a reprint, as doubtless, in their 
present form, they will obtain a far more extensive 
notice than could have been anticipated for them 
from their appearance in a local journal, however 
able and well known. Our limits do not at pre- 
sent permit us to enter upon such an extensive 
subject as the policy and justice of the clearance of 
Sutherland property, and the means by which the 
ejected crofter; might be disposed of ; and though 
we have no more partiality for the Highland land- 
owners than Mr. Mulock himself, we are by no 
means sure that, upon the whole case,we might 
not come to a very different conclusion from that 
which he has arrived at. On the other point, how- 
ever, the modus operandi, we are clearly with 
him. Mr. Mulock has done his duty boldly and 
ably in exposing the reckless indifference with 
which the sufferings of the poor peasantry have 
been regarded, in the course of a financial and 
social experiment which should have been con- 
ducted with the greatest caution. 
topic, and one closely connected with it—the ad- 
ministration of the destitution funds collected for 


the relief of the Highlands—Mr. Mulock gives us | 
two verv good essays on the late Dr. Chalmers and | 


Lord Jeffrey, and a somewhat cutting attack upon 
Mr. Carlyle, both on account of the sentiments and 
the style of his later writings. 
ever, not sure that, after all, Mr. Mulock does not 
agree with Mr. Carlyle a good deal more than he 
thinks for. If Rush, Tawell, Margaret Hamilton, 
or Maria Manning had fallen under the judicial 
cognisance of either of these gentlemen, they 
would have been put to death, in one case as much 
as in the other, as noxious beasts, hostes humant 
generis, in spite of the humanitarianism which 
stickles for the fraternity when it is palpably incom- 
patible with the safety of mankind. 


Spring-tide ; or, The Angler and his Friends. By | 


JoHN Yonck AKERMAN. Richard 
Bentley. 

Tue most charming book in the world is, we 

believe by universal consent, the “ Angler” of old 

Izaak Walton. His precepts as regards fishing 

are now in a great measure superseded, in conse- 


London : 


quence of a longer and equally observant study of | 


fish by an uninterrupted succession of disciples ; 
but his book remains a kind of piseatory Koran, 
overlaid, it is true, with glosses and commentaries, 
but still possessing a peculiar sanctity and import- 
ance. “Salmonia,” and other similar works, have 
from time to time appeared, on the same plan, and 
conveying much the same kind of sentiments as 


Besides this | 


We are, how- | 
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are to be found in the first venerable volume of the 
craft; and perhaps the greatest service that Izaak 
rendered to mankind lay in his having shown the 
way to his successors to make the many gracefy] 
works which treat upon angling or its cognate 
subjects. 

Mr. Akerman, as far as we can judge from the 
pages before us, is no unworthy follower of old 
Izaak or Sir Humphrey ; but besides the mysteries 
of rod, and line, and hook, and fly, he takes a wide 
range over subjects which possess a general interest. 
He is a naturalist and an antiquarian as well as 
a fisherman, and gifted with no small share of 
‘observation of men, manners, and dialect. The 
| colloquies, therefore, of Senex and Julian embrace 
a variety of topics which render his little book a 
most pleasing pastime, even to such outrageous 
laymen as have never risen to the dignity of 
gudgeon-fishing from a punt. The following ex- 
tracts, taken at random, will give some notion of 
the easy style and pleasant variety of Mr. Aker- 
man; but with reference to a literary production 
‘of any kind, we should always remember, that a 
brick may be a good specimen of the materials, 
‘though it can never convey an idea of the archi- 
tecture of an edifice. 

Our first sample is a perhaps more ingenious 
than sportsmanlike method of taking perch :— 








S. For my part, I cannot now tolerate fishing with a 
float, and yet I confess that that kind of angling, when the 
barbel are on the feed, in very deep and clear water, such 
as the Thames at Twickenham or Richmond, is far from 
despicable sport, and may afford great delight to those 
who cannot fish with the fly. A good perch, too, is a 

_ powerful and resolute fish, a free biter, and rarely tries 
your patience. 
J. 1 never bear of perch-fishing without thinking of 
a contrivance of a cockney-angler, who used to fish 
in one of the canals in the neighbourhood of London. 
The old fellow having marked a good swim of perch. 
forthwith prepared a large glass-bottle, which he filled 
| with water, and then introduced a handful of live Thames 
shrimps. The bottle being carefully stopped, was then let 
down by a string to the bottom of the canal, and was soon 
surrounded by all the perch in the neighbourhood, who, 
finding they could not assail the imprisoned shrimps, swam 
round and round the outside, rubbing their snouts against 
the glass, like hungry gamins at the steamy windows of a 
cook’s shop. While thus engaged, the angler let down 4 
_shrimp on a hook by the side of the glass; and you may 
| be sure he was not long without a bite. 





Another anecdote almost borders on the tragic, 
and may figure as an exemplification of the insuf- 
ficiency of circumstantial evidence :— 


On the 15th June, 1827, the two brothers of a man 
named Winter, a notorious poacher, came to the steward 
cf the late Sir Philip Musgrave, at Edenhall, to request 
that a boat might he lent them that they might search in 
the river for their brother, who had been a short time 
missing. His landing-net having been found floating down 
the stream, it was supposed that he was drowned. The 
steward accompanied the men to the river Eamont, which 
they dragged in different places witb a net, and, after some 
hours’ toil, they succeeded in drawing out the body from 
a deep pool in the river, under some rocks, called the 
Giant’s Cave; and, singular enough, at the same haul 
they canght one of the largest trouts ever found in that 
river, weighing nearly seven pounds. The men seemed 
more anxious to secure the fish than the body of their 
drowned brother; but the gamekeeper, being one of the 
dragging party, took the prize up to the Hall. A Coroner's 
Inquest was duly held on the body, and a verdict fo 
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“Accidentally Drowned.” The country people laid the 
homicide on the fish, which, they said, had dragged the 
her from a slippery stone into the pool as a judgment 

for stealing! And this was the moral for about three 
years afterwards, when an old Irishman, nicknamed Sandy, 
an idle character, who supported himself by any chance 
employment, eked out by a little poaching, was taken 
usly ill. Finding himself on his death-bed, he 
declared he could not die easy unless he made a clean 
breast, and confessed a great crime that he had been guilty 


of. He then stated, that a few nights before the disco- 


very of Winter’s body, he was going to fish in the pool 
under the Giant’s Cave, and being on the top of the rocks 
he looked down and saw Winter there busily fishing. He 
halloed to him to go away from that spot, as it was his 
_ of the river, and Winter had no right to be there. 
Vinter refused to go, and replied he had as much right to 


be there as Sandy, upon which the latter threw a large 


stone on the poacher below, and knocked him down into 
the river. He then ran away; and when he afterwards 
heard of Winter being discovered drowned, he kept the 
occurrence a secret until he found himself dying. 


We conclude with a fair specimen of the lan- 
guage and wit of the rusticus abnormis sapiens 
of the south-west counties of England, who, Mr. 
Akerman will have it, speaks the genuine Saxon 
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of the Alfreds and flfrics before the Con- 
quest. 


Simon. Haw, about ’s zlippin back, zur? Why yotng 
Joe went to school wi owld echier Stretch, so one day a 
never coomed till amwoast night. “What's th’ razon you 
be here at this time?” says Tommy. Joe hackered wi’ vear— 
“*Begs yer pardon,” zays he, “twas zo uncommon zlippy, 
ev'ry step I tuk vorrad I went two backerds.” “ Ye 
wosbird,” zays Tommy, “if ye’d done that, ye woudn’t be 
here at all, zo Pll gie’t to ’e unmarcivul—that’s what I 
wool, vor tellin zich lies." “ Oh, dwont’e '! dwont’e '” 
Joey: “I'll tell’e how 'twere. I gied up gettin here at all, 
z0 i casa back to gwo to mother’s, and I zlipped back 
here, so dwont’e wallop I.’’—Did 'e ever hear the stwory o” 
Joe’s vather on th’ bridge yander? A rum owld customer 
was owld Joe. 

S. Well, tell us the story, Simon. 

Simon. Why one marnin, many years ago, owld Joe 
was lukin’ auver the bridge a watchin’ the vishes, when a 
genelman vrom Lunnon coomed by. “I zay, vather,”” za 
the strainger, “what d’ye caal this out here bruk ?"’ Th’ owld 
bwoy was a leetle bit dunch, and a didn’t year’n very plain. 
“D’zay?” says he. “ How d'ye caal this bruk?” says the 
strainger agen. ‘“‘ Haw,—caa/ un,” zays owld Joe, “um 
dwont caal un at ael, um dwont: a allus cooms this woy 
wi’hout callin’ !"" Zo the cockney went off in a girt pelt, 
and towld un to gwo and hang 's self. 
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The Gresham Life Assurance Society—The second an-| their attention to the following statement, which they 


nual genera! meeting of the proprietors and policy-holders | trust will 


speak with sufficient clearness for itself. 


of the above Society was held at the Company’s offices, in| During the first year of the Sc ‘iety’s operations, NINE 
"HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PROPOSALS were made to the 


office for assurances, amounting in the aggregate to 


the Old Jewry, on Thursday, the 17th October. The 
meeting was unusually large. William Tabor, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Company, was unanimously called upon to 
preside, and having briefly mentioned the object for which 
the meeting was convened, called upon the Secretary, T. A. 
Pott, Esq., to read the following Report of the Directors :— 

“It is required by the Deed of Settlement of this 
Society that within a certain period after the close of each 


339,7241.—of these, four hundred and nineteen policies 
were completed within that period, assuring the gross sum 
of 149,160/., and producing an annual income from pre- 
miums of 5,6152. lls. 8d. Of the remainder, the greater 
portion were not deemed suitable lives for this Society, and 


‘therefore declined; whilst some stood over for further 


financial year, the Board of Management should furnish a_ 


report of the business transacted during the past year, to- 


gether with an account of the Society’s receipts and dis- | 
‘aggregate to 491,4354. 10s. Of these, five hundred and 


bursements for the same period, to be submitted for your 
information and approval. Your Directors bave much 
pleasure in meeting you this day, and beg to submit to you, 
in accordance with the above-mentioned requirements, 
their financial statement, which has been minutely ex- 
amined by the Auditors, and certified to be correct. By 
the constitution of the Society, three of the Directors 
retire annually. (On the present occasion, it has fallen to 


the lot of Messrs. Solly, Williams, and Daviss, to retire , 


accordingly; all of whom being eligible and candidates 
for the office, your Directors recommend them to the 
shareholders for re-election. The Auditors, both on the 
part of the shareholders and policy-holders, retire annually ; 
but considering the great importance of an audit by gen- 
tlemen experienced in public companies’ accounts, your 
Directors, in the event of no change being desired, again 


recommend the nomination of Professor Davies and G. | 


H. Ladbury, Esq., to the shareholders, and George Lowe 
and Thomas Perry, Esqrs., to the policy-holders. The 


attendance-book of the Directors is submitted for your, 
Gresham, and the magnitude of its operations, will be 


inspection, and you may observe that, upon an average, 


fonr Directors have atten ‘ed at the office every day. Your better appreciated by comparing the proceedin 

Directors now proceed with the highest satisfaction to| year with those of other offices; and your 
policy-holders | rejoice to observe that the business transacted equals, and 

he Society, and beg! in many cases even exceeds, that effected by many of those 


congratulate their fellow-shareholders and 
upon the progressive success of t 





investigation. During the second year, expiring on the 
3lst July last, the number of proposals made to the Office 
was one thousand and six, for assurances amounting in the 


one policies have been accepted and completed within that 
period, assuring the gross sum of 219,040/. Lls., and pro- 
ducing an annual income from premiums of 8,281/. 2s, 1d. 
With regard to the remaining five hundred and five pro 
posals, the same remarks will apply as to those not com- 
pleted at the end of the first year. The number of assur- 
ances in force at the end of July last, after allowing for 
lapsed and other discontinued policies, is eight hundred 
and forty-five, assuring 342,490/. 7s., and producing an 
annual income of 13,058/. 138. lld. Of these, your 
Directors think right to report that the majority are upon 
first-class lives, and are consequently assured at the tabular 
rates. The remaining portion pay extra rates, in conse- 
quence of the lives having been considered by your 
Directors to be somewhat below the average standard 
of health. From the above statement it will be mani- 
fest that the progress of the Society has, from its first 
establishment, been signally rapid and encouraging. 
Perhaps, however, the high prosperous state of the 
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of longer standing. Your Directors have rigidly adhered 
to their resolution of confining the expenditure within the 
limits of a judicious economy, with a proper regard to the 
spirit of en which is absolutely essential to success, 
and with the due liberality requisite for securing a large 
business, they have, to the best of their judgment, avoided 
every outlay of a merely speculative character. ‘Ha¥iny 
regard, therefore, to the large amount of busffiess s- 
acted, your Directors confidently assert that few establfish- 
ments of the kind have ever been more economically con- 


ducted Gurfng the’ firgt years of their existencat the 
one over/Wpic they bae the honour to preside, A Life 
Assurance authority, in one’of his most valuable works, in 


speaking of the outlay absolutely required in the establish- 
ment and management of these institutions during the first 
— of their existence, justly remarks, that “it would not 

surprising to find the whole of the premiums received 
during the first years absorbed by their expenses— 
such as a rent, salaries, advertisements, &c., &c.” Your 
Directors consider, therefore, that they may congratulate 
themselves and their fellow share and policy-holders on 
the monetary position of this Society—the first year’s 
premiums having, alone, not only produced a sufficient 
fund to meet all demands, including the invariably heavy 
expenses of formation, but have been sufficient to carry a 
surplus to the Society’s funds. [Prosperous as were the 
operations of the first year, those of the second have not 
beep .ess so, as your Directors have been enabled 
to add, 
Society’s rest; they think it right further to remark 
that the entire subscribed capital remains intact, and, 
together with sums received for annuities, has been so 
invested as to enhance the general interests of the Society. 
The investments of the Society at the close of the first 
year amounted to the sum of 7,454/. 15s., and at the 
expiration of this second year to 18,172/. 17s. 2d., show- 
ing an increase of no less a sum than 10,718/. 2s 2d., 


which is the more satisfactory when it is remembered that | 


the increase in the Society’s capital has arisen chiefly from 
the premiums received during the first two years of the 
Society’s existence. With respect to the Society’s shares, 
your Directors have granted, during the past year, allot- 
ments to several persons of unquestionable respectability, 
who have required them as a Jona fide investment, and 
whose co-operation it appeared desirable to secure. Your 





from premiums alone, nezr 6,000/. to the | 
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tutions in the kingdom, have given much time and 
anxious deliberation to the framing of rules and . 
lations for the government of the office, not only com- 
mensurate with the extent of the current business, but 
applicable to its more extended requirements in future 
With respect to the comparatitely small sum shown in 
the balanée-sheet to have been required for claims during 
the'two 5 under the nine hundred and twenty policies 
isshed up ‘to July last, with a further small amount which 
was not due at the end of the year, your Directors fee} 


thatuch a resulg shows a rate of mortali tonly con- 
pepe bplcpr that pig ghey are enta th Expect, 
| atcotding to the general received law of m it?;-dmnt also 


/much below that provided for by the premiums received, 
_ Your Directors, however, cannot expect a continuance of 
any such deviation from the law of mortality, and now 
} having such a number of assured lives as to constitute a 
fair average, they are fnily prepared annually to expect 
claims proportionate to the number of assurances, and the 
rates of premium charged. Your Directors, in closing 
this statement, confidently rely upon your approbation of 
their general management of the Society’s affairs, and 
solicit your cordial co-operation in extending the business 
of the office. They assure you that their best efforts will 
continue to be exerted towards securing tlie mteresis of 
every member of the institution ; and, in return, they hope 
that both share and policy-holders will continue their com 
fidence and support.” 

The Chairman, on moving that the Report and Auditor's 

accounts for the past year “ be approved, adopted, and cir- 
culated,” remarked generally on the increase of the Com- 
/pany’s business, the careful selection of lives, the very 
small amount of claims that had fallen on the Society, 
'and concluded by stating that a very general opinion 
/existed, that the Gresham would become one of the first 
| offices in the kingdom. 

Matthew Marshall, Esq., of the Bank of England, briefly 
seconded the motion, and expressed his entire approval of 
the management, which was carried by acclamation. 
| John Britten, Esq., next moved a vote of thanks and 
| 40/. to the auditors tor their past services, and was seconded 

in his resolution by George Tyler, Esq. 
On the motion of W. H. Thornthwaite, Esq., seconded 


iby John Beadwell, Jun., Esq., the following retiring 


Directors were unanimously re-elected, Messrs. Daviss, 


Directors believe that the interests of the Society still | Solly, and Williams. 


require that they should not restrict the issue of shares, 
and they assure the early friends and supporters of the 
institution that they are fully sensible of their interests, 


| Mr. Sowell, of the Bank of England, proposed the re- 


election of Professor Davies, F.R.S., and G. H, Ladbury, 
Esq., as Auditors, on behalf of the shareholders. This 


and that they are determined to use great discrimination | proposition was seconded by Mr. Price, and unanimously 


in the allotment of shares to new members, now that 
the state of the Society makes them a desirable invest- 
ment. Your Directors being fully justified in their 
belief that the Gresham will not only sustain its present 
position, but so increase in extent and importance as 


carried. 

Mr. Hillman, Actuary of the Star Life Office, proposed, 
and a Shareholder seconded, the re-election of George 
Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., and Thomas Perry, Esq., as Auditors, 





on behalf of the policy-holders. This resolution was also 


speedily to become one of the most important insti- | confirmed unanimously by the meeting. 
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